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INTHODUCTION.' 

The starting-point of an inquiry into the age and 
origin of the Sftnikhya philosophy is the question 
of its relation to Buddhism. Tradition regards the 
S&ipkhya system as older than Buddha and even as 
the source from which the most celebrated of all In- 
dians has derived his doctrine. Lately, however, two 
eminent scholars have raised their voices against the 
correctness of this tradition, viz., Max Milller (Ohips 
I. 227 seq.) and Oldenberg (Buddha, translated by W. 
Hoey, 02 note), both of whom declared their inability 
to detect any definite similarities between the two sys- 
tems. Though, in my opinion, these two scholars are 
not right in doubting Buddha's dependence on Kapi- 
la, it is their unquestionable merit to have shown that 
the traditional view has not hitherto been sufficiently 
proved, and to have invited discussion on the ques- 
tion. All elder savans, Colebrooke (Misc. Ess.* I. 
240), Hodgson (Journal As. Soc. Beng. III. 428), 
Bumouf (Introduction a Tliistoire du Bouddhisme In- 
dien 211, 465, 611, 621, 622), Wilson (Works, ed. 
Host, II. 846), Lassen (Indische Alterthumskund^ 
I. 996-998), Barth^lemy St. Hilaire (Premier M^- 
moire sur le S&nkhya 493 seq.) and others founded 
the connection between the Sftipkhya philosophy and 

' The greater pari of iliiB inirodiiciion is a iranfllation of a con- 
tribuiion io the ' Abliandlangen dor Koniglioh Bajeriachen Aka- 
der Wifleenchaften, I. CI. XIX. Bd. III. Abtb.' 
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Buddhism on arguments of the most general nature or 
On such arguments wliicli no longer hold good at tho 
present time when we possess more original documents 
of Buddhism and know the Samkhya ductrines better. 
Professor Weber, too, who regards the Sfimkliya phi- 
losophy as tho oldest of the existing systems and Bud- 
dhism as having been originally only a form of the 
SAmkhya doctrine (History of Ind. Lit., transl. by 
Man and Zachariae,' 235 seq., 165), will, I supposo, 
not think it superiliious to adduce further argu- 
ments for the pre-buddhistic age of the SAmkbya 
system and for Buddha's dependence on the same. 
Of more recent authors on the subject, John Bavica 
(Sankliya Kaiika p. 8J has nothing lo support tho 
coherence of the two systems but that "ia mcb, 
knowledge and meditation took tho place of religious 
rites." liarth (Religions of India* 116) says doubt- 
fully : " Evidently (?) the two systems have grown 
up side by side, and have borrowed mutually from 
one another. We question, however, whether the 
true origin of Buddhism is to be sought in this 
quarter." L. von Sebiocder (Pythagoras und die In- 
dor 09 seq., Indien's Literatur und Cultur 257 seq., 
(181i seq.) tries to prove the dependt'uce of Buddha on 
Kapila's views by alleging three poinU in which both 
agree; the elimination of tlio notion of God, the as- 
sumption of a multitude of individual souls, and the 
conception of absolute liberation of the soul from tho 
bonds of the material world as the highest aim. The 
lirst of these three argumenta^wbieh, by the bye, has 
often been advanced — may he admitted as passable, 
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but not a8 cogent, because it is weakened hj the 
arguments which Max Mliller has adduced (Chips 
I. 220), and because the tendency of doing without the 
notion of God is also met with elsewhere in India. 
The second argument, the assumption of a multitude 
of individual souls on both sides, proves nothing ; for 
this assumption was natural with all Indians who did 
not confess the monism of the Yedlinta philosophy. 
And, besides, this agreement of Buddhism with the 
S&rpkhya doctrine is not even a perfect one, since 
Buddha denied a permanent psychic substance (01- 
denberg 252 seq.), and hence did not acknowledge the 
soul in the same sense as the 8&mkhyas. The third 
argument, when stated in that general way, will not 
stand the test better ; for, except the materialism of 
the Oh&rv&kas, there is not one Indian system which 
does not regard the liberation of the soul from the 
bonds of the material world as the highest aim of hu- 
man elTort. In short, if the internal probability of 
the Buddhistic legends in which Eapila and Pafi- 
ohatfikha are mentioned as predecessors of Buddha^ is 



^ Professor Ernst Lenmann writes io mo in a letter, dated 12th 
May 1892, that the Jaina legend, too, places Kapila before the time 
of Buddha and Mahivtra, mentioning him along with ^i^habha, 
Bharata and Martchi, who are, of coarse, persons incorporated from 
Brahmanical tradition. The passage ^hich comes into considera- 
tion is, as I am kindly informed by Prof. Lenmann, Ava^jaka- 
chCirpi III. 250-252 (on Ava^jaka-nirynkti III. 153»>). Marfchi, 
it is stated there, had induced Kapila to renounce the world, 
but Kapila, though getting Asuri as a disciple, did not know what 
to teach ; after his death, however, he was bom again as a god and 
imparted the Siipkhja doctrine to Asuri from > the air. 8a cha 
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not rated very higli nor regarded as a sufficient testi- 
mony for tlie priority of Uie Silmkliya system, llien 
tlio question regarding tlie relation between Bud- 
dhism and SfLipkliya pliilosopliy atill remains an opon 
one. 

He wlio undertakes to examine this question and 
does not want to lose liis way in the mist, lias to re- 
nounce an idea which has heen sometimes expressed, 
viz., timt the original system of Kapilamay haveheon 
essentially different and simpler than that which ia 
contained in the later documents handed down to us. 
The SAmkhya system has not undergone any remark- 
ahle alteration from the time of the deltnitivc redaction 
of the Mahabhiirata to that of the conij>osiliou of our 
methodical text-books, and no important change could 
have taken place earlier; the whole character of this 
system, which is self- consistent and evidently the work 
of one man, speaks against this assumption. In order 
to keep solid {ground under our feet, we have, there- 
fore, simply In L^onijiare the Hi\iiikliya dociiincnts as 
extant at present with the original records of Bud- 
dhism or with Oldenberg's excellent elaboration of 
them. If we do this, we will have less chance of 
meeting with coincidences in points of general nature 
than with coincidences in ih;(ails ; for whether Bud- 
dha has borrowed from the Si'iinkhya system, or Ka|)ila 
from lluddhism, the borrower bus at any rate given 
up fuudamcnlal <;once]>li<iiis ; unil under tlie:>e cir- 
cumstances we can only expect that aconncclitm will 
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eyentually betray itself chiefly in details. BesideSi 
such similarities will be conclusive not only in the case 
of the Abhidharma, or the metaphysics of the Bud- 
dhistsy as Max Miiller seems to think (Cliips 227)» but 
even more in that of external peculiarities which are 
retained inyoluntarily in the mode of expression. 
But, for the rest, everyone will agree with Max Mailer, 
when ho says /. c. : '' Such similarities would be 
invaluable. Tliey would probably enable us to decide 
whether Buddha borrowed from Kapila or Kapila 
from Buddha, and thus determine the real chronology 
of the philosophical literature of India, as either prior 
or subsequout to the Buddlus*; era." To these words 
I have only to add the wish that the subsequent series 
of coincidences, observed by me, may satisfy Max 
Mtklior's demand for * definite similarities.* 

In accordance with the preceding remark I advance 
an example of a mere external coincidence which 
seems to mo to deserve especial notice : 

1. Buddlia's predilection for classifying even abstract 
notions is shown to us in pedantic enumerations which 
arc constantly found in his sermons : the fivefold cling- 
ing to the earthly, the sacred eightfold path, the 
twelve-part knowledge (Oldenberg 128, 129), the eight* 
fold abstinence (Oldenberg 383 note), the fourfold on- 
ward effort and the like (Oldenberg 287 : " Virtues 
and vices have their number : ..• there are five powers 
and five organs of moral life. Ilcrcticals and unbe- 
lievers also know the five inipeflimonts and the seven 
elements of illumination, but Buddha's disciples alone 
know, how that cinq becomes a dix, and this seven a 
fourteen"). 
2 
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Exactly the same pcciiUarity ofFera itself in fhc Bftqi- 
khya system which lias got its name frum the enumera- 
tion of the principles' and perhaps also from the parti- 
cular predilection for clothing abstract notions into the 
garb of dry numerical proportions. We often meet 
in the 8&mkhya writings with the threefold pain, (*. e., , 
with the pain due to one's self, to other beings and to , 
supernatural influences) and once (Aniruddha on Siltra 
II. 1) with the twenty-onefold pain; we find the live- 
fold affections (Sdtra II. 33), the fourfold indifference 
(Tattrakaumudl on K&rikA. 23, Aniruddha on SOtra 
II. I), the fourfold ignorance (I'anchafiikha in Vy^sa'a 
Yogahhashya II. S; cf. F. E. Uall, Siinkhya-aara, 
Preface p. iJi note), the fiftyfold intellectual creation 
(KarikaiO). the twenty-eightfuld inability (Kurika-19, 
Satra III. 38, 't2), the ninefold acquit-scencc (KArikft 
50, SAtra III. 30. 13), the eightfold perfection (KA- 
rika 61, Sfltra HI. 40, 41) and even, the sixty-twofold 
error (SQtra III. 11), subdivided into the eightfold 
'obscnrity,' the cit^htfuhl ' illusion,' the tenfold 'groat 
illusion,' the eighteenfohl ' darkness ' and the ciglitccn- 
fold ' utter darkness ' (K&rika 18, commentaries to Sii- 
tra III. 11). And if we cast a glance into the Tut- 
tvasamAsa, wc (inil among tlie twenty-five short Sam- 
khya SAtras only seven in which tlio notion indicated 
is not determined numerically. 

I think that this remarkable coincidence cannot bo 
explained merely by the general piciiileciion of the 

1 Cuiiijiitru cit[)(.-ciHl Ijr [liaqiiututiouH fiMiii lliu Miiliibliiintlu, given 
by F. E. Hall, tiinkljya-S&iu, VixUco [>. iiotu. 
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Indians for systematizing, but that in this case we 
must acknowledge the continuity of a peculiar 
scholastic method. If then we ask who has trans- 
mitted this dry method of teaching to the other, 
whether Buddha to Eapila or Kapila to Buddha, we 
are evidently referred by the object itself to E^apila, 
the founder of the enumerative philosophy. 

2. Although it is the aim of all philosophical systems 
of India to liberate man from the pains of human ex- 
istence in this or that way, yet the idea that this life 
is a life qf pain is nowhere so well developed as in 
the Sdrpkhya philosophy. If we open the text- 
books of the orthodox schools, we find that they 
all make, in the first aphorism, a kind of decla- 
ration about the contents in tlie usual way without 
any pessimistic savour ; the two principal works of 
the Sdipkhya school only, the Kdrik& and the SA- 
tras, make an exception ; for they begin both with the 
word duhkha. ** Because of the trouble that comes 
from the threefold pain there exists the desire to know 
the means of removing it ", such is the commence- 
ment of the Eftrikft, and Siitra I. 1 runs thus : '' Well, 
the absolute cessation of the threefold pain is the 
absolute aim of Soul." This pessimistic tone on which 
the Sdmkhya doctrine is tuned sounds loudest and ful- 
lest in SAtras VI. 7, 8: ** Nobody is happy any • 
where^." (The opponent contests this with a hint at 

^ According to the reading of Anirnddha. Vijn&nabhiksha, the 
Vedantist, moderates this strong sentence characteristically by re- 
moving the negative particle : '* For [only] somewhere someone 
is happy.*' 
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experience which shows tliat therfi is joy also, but 
gets tlie reply :) " Since tins joy also is mingled with 
pnin, the discriminative reckon it as pain." "Wo are, 
moreover, entitled to establish tlio pessimism of tho 
Samkliyas with quotations I'l-oni the works of tlie Yoga 
system, since this — a mere complement, worked out 
of the Samkhya philusii|»liy is in coiigruity with the 
views of Ha original in all points which do notvcfevto 
the Yoga-praxis or to the persouality of God. "With 
perfect right the Yoga S&tras bear the same name as 
the Sanikhya Srttras, viz. Sdmkhya-iiravachana. It 
is, therefore, genuine Sitinkhya doctrine, what we read 
in Yoga Siltra II. 15; " To the disorimiitaliiig eoery- 
tliing is pain/til," or wlial tho holy Juigtsliavya snys, 
in Vya^m'a old arid cxcclhiil commentary ou Yoga Sfl- 
tra III. 18: "Whatever I have expcricnc<;d, Iturn 
over and over again among gods and men, alt thia toaa 
nothing but pain."^ Hero we have not only a more 



1 TI.e discourse of Juiglsliuvyft willi Avulya is iiiti;rcsting unougli 
to di'UL'rvo a tnuiulutioii i>i l:xt,^ll^u : 

Tliiit kiiowludgo wliiL'ti api'iiif^s fiuiu ilisui'iniiuutii)ii wan iitituiiicJ 
b> tliu liuly Jaigisliuv-yik who-iii (.'oiini'ij 111:1 iiu uf the iiiiiiii.'.liiitti 
{it.-i-co|>tiou of 1)10 iiiiprt^ubiDiiH { k'ft ill lii-s ii.toMiiil oi-g;iiiJ - IkOicUI 
ll.o H^.iL.B ..f l>i» dia.iging ..^i.l>.ii.-,.s ii. lui g.-...t .muui.i.ic. ,,^ri.-i«. 
TlHJUBuid lliuliuly Av,LO-ll«)l'.ll:,ML.m!>iu [gmH.s] Uxly Lfor ll.u 
Buku uf i\ns .liaooiiroo] : " Hhwv tlic Suttvii of )imi' iiitoiiiiil (ii'giiii 
ia ui.si.p|..v»su.l [l.j- ItiijiLs ,uul T,u»abj un ULVo.iut of joui- ,ii..,it 
(ihar!i„l,Jl) ami ..!..■.., tl.o.vfoLv, jo.i M.M tl.u |«.i>,, WLi.,.,! I.y 
lM=n,g I.0LU i.. I.i'll UM.I i„ Inform ..f l.nik-.-, in U-.,gr>.i.l inmi- 
d>ii..:,.cri.,,h, «k.t Imlvl. jou, l,„.,i o^..■■ ,mmI over ,.g..i„ !.i„„„g 
go-la mid iiicn. l|j^r, 1 mil u:. ).M'.l..uiii.i.iil, j.iy oi' [luiii r" ,laigi- 
bIiuvju rfjiliud lo lliu lu.ly Av.i!>ii : - tiuutr tlic S.iUv;i of iii> in- 
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Birailarity, but a complcto sameness with the Bud- 
dliistic view of the world; and though this coinci- 
dence does not ofTer a handle to Ilnd out to which 
of the two systems priority belongs, still it is an 
important link of that chain which unites Buddha 
with Kapila.^ 

3. " Buddha discredited the sacrificial system ; he 
censured with bitter irony the knowledge of Vedio 
scribes as sheer folly, if not as shameless swindle,'^ 
Oldenberg 172. But the chief ground on which 
the Vedic ceremonial was abominated by that man 

iemal organ is ansappressed [bj Rajaii and Tamas] on accoant of 
mj merit, and since, ihereforo, I behold Die pain, caiiRcd bj being 
bom in hell and in the form of brutes in ton great mnndane 
periods, I know tliis : Whatever I have felt, bom over and over 
again among gods and men, all this was notliing bnt pain." The 
holj Avafya said : " Ai*e the power over Natare and the highest 
joy of acquiescence which jon, sublime one, have attained, also 
reckoned by you as pain P" The holy Jaiglshavya replied : 
'* This is called the highest joy of acquiescence only in com- 
parison with tlie joy arising fi*om objects, [but] it is nothing but 
pain in comparison with the isolation [of the libei-at-ed soul]. 
This [highest acqniesence] is a condition of the Sattva of the 
internal organ and belongs [as such] to the three constituents ; 
[and] the feeling of anything belonging to the three constituents 
is to be classed with that which is to be given up.*' 

1 I am here in stnct opposition to Barth who says (Religions of 
India* 116) : "It (t. e., the Sirpkhya system) is especially very 
little given to sentiment, and it cannot be fi*om it that the pessim- 
ism was derived which is stamped so deeply on all the conceptions 
of Buddha.*' The department of feelings and sentiments, it is 
true, is much neglected in all orthodox systems ; but if any of them 
is comparatively ' given to sentiment,* it is the Siipkhya sys- 
tem. 
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whose first commaDdtnent it was ' not to hurt any liv- 
ing being,' was the performance of bloody saciiiices, 
required by the Bralimanical ritual. Now it is 
known that the Sainkhya system likewise objects 
to the Ycdic sacriiicial ritc3 in KArikii 2 and in 
the Siltras I. 82 — 85. This coincidence would not 
he of considerable importance, but for the fact that 
' impurity ' stands first among the reasons which 
bring the sacrifices down to the level of the world- 
ly means for the suppression of pain. Doubtless 
the commentators arc riglit in explaining 'impurity' 
by the immolaliou of animals, wliich is regarded as a 
guilt under any circumstances and as ncoi^ssarlly con- 
ducive to undeNired consequences, altbough the sncri- 
ficer may attain his wishes by his oblations.' Tlio 
idea with regard to this point is, therefore, the 
same in the Samkhya system as in Huddliism, but it 
must be noticed that the Sumkbyas consider the 
ritual — though not as a means for the attainment 
of the ]iigln.'tjt aim— still as useful, in spite of Iho 
demerit inherent in the saeritice. Tliis is ascertained 
from the words of the ancient Sainkhya teacher I'im- 
chadikha which are preserved in Vyasa's Yogabhashya 



1 Pi-<>fu<t!ior li<:u[iuuui, )t> hid kltti' mt-titiuni-d in [>. Ill imlu, 
ruft;i-it iiiu luaitiiiiurkaLli: |>ussiig<; »liu:li .iiitL'8 lit k'libi fniiii tUo 
bv(riuiiitig of our cm. ri*;., to ii yiukii |ii'iKt rvuil in tlio Aviis^itka- 
iiiryukti VUl. ly.'i (li08 ii. I'n.fcss..!- \V,.|,i:i's ' Veiiti.l.niha Jur 
SiLiibkrit-uiiJ Piik|'it-Mana<4(;hi'ifk'ii dt^r Koiiigl. Itibliutliek zu 
Horliii' II. 751, liin: •2-1). It is Mtti,I tl.uri, ll,:.l c<>ii,|uwsi.-i. U.nnnia 
UiiiiiiuU (jnhfiuiim iliiyii) liiis liui;a tlm <|uiiilLatii.iii'i; ni Ku|iilu'ii 
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II. 13,' and partly in the Sdipkhya-tattya-kaamudl 
to EArikd 2. In rejecting the sacrifices absolutely, 
Buddha holds the more advanced stand-point, com- 
pared with which the less decided view of the Sftipkhya 
philosophy has, in all probability, a title to priority. 

4. A nother noteworthy coincidence seems to me to be 
found in the fact that both systems object to that 
self-torture which was always esteemed highly in 
India as a means of liberation. Our records report, 
it is true, that Buddha had recognized the fruitless- 
ness of self-torture in his own person, but it will 
hardly be possible to decide whether this is a legend 
or an account of a real fact. Oldenberg, though 
inclined to the latter opinion, prominently mentions 
in pages 108, 109, all the arguments which support 
the other side of the alternative. At any rate the 
8Ai)ikhya philosophy maintains the same stand-point 
in Sfttra III. 33 (34 according to VijnAnabhikshu), 
which is literally repeated VI. 24 : sthirasukham d$(i^ 
nam "The posture [of one engaged in meditation 
must be] steady and pleasant." These words are cer- 
tainly based on ancient tradition, for they form also 

^ 8ydt svalpah samkarahf sa-parihdrah sa'pratyavamarshah kuio' 
lasya nd ^pakarshdyd *lam, KasmdtF Kuialam hi me bahv anyad 
oitif yatrd *yam dvdpa-gaiah svarge *py apakarsham alpaff^ karUhya' 
ii f. e, *' There may be a slight admixture [of guilt in the Bacrifioe ; 
but this] is to bo averted [bjr atonements, or, if it is not averted^ 
its consequences are easily] to be endured ; [therefore] it is not 
able to diminish the delight [gained bj means of the meritorioofl 
acts]. Why [not] P So much [more] delight falls to mj share 
on the other hand, that this [admixture of gnilt], inherent [in mjr 
merit^J will cause mo [only] little harm even in heaven." 
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Yogasfttra II. 46. This is very important, as t]io 
Yoga-jiraxis has matured in later tiniea a great 
number of postures whicli cannot have bcon any- 
tliing but uneasy even for Indian ji)iuta. 

5. When OUIenberfj; says in i)ago 251 that " the spe- 
culation of the Brahmans apprebended being in all be- 
coming, tliat of the Buddliists, becoming in nil appa- 
rent being," bo means by 'spoculalion of the Rrah- 
mans ' that of tlio Vudaiita ; for the Silmkliya sye- 
tcm is in regard to this point, too, in perfect agree- 
ment witii Buddhism. The whole world with every- 
tliing in it — the souls only excepted — , «. e. all that 
belongs to I'rnkriti in the opinion of tho Sanikliyas, 
does not possess any more chnracterisliu quality limn 
that of constant becoming and changu (yarintimi-nii- 
tyatoit). Now, it is a merit of Oldenbnrg to have em- 
phatically pointed out tho fact (p. 'l\'l) that priinilivc 
Uuddhism doea not yet know tho often mentioned 
speculations on the nothingness of tho world, but that, 
on the contrary, the idea of nothingness belongs only to 
the later metapliysies of the Buildhists. Tlio world 
of objects is, therefore, conaid(!red to be real by !iud- 
dha as well as by Kapila (cf. Siltra I. 70, VI. ii2) ; and 
this world of objects comprehends also the psychic 
orgaus ami stalt-s according to the systems of both. 
As, in till! Saijikliya philosophy, even the highest in- 
ternal proccssc!s, like thinking, volition, judging, etc., 
are mechanical functions of Matter, which arc not to 
be ascribed to the Atiuaii, but must be known to be 
andlman, so Buddha teaches, too, that ceddiia, soii/'ni, 
viiihdHum ' sculinicnts, conceptions ami cognition ' are 
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anatid (=:andtman). In the important chapter Ma- 
bAvagga I. 6, which treats of this question, and which 
has been brought by Oldenberg —not rightly, as I 
presume — in connection with the doctrine of the Brah- 
man- A tman, professed by the Upanishads, the result 
of the reflection is that we must say even about ve^ 
dandf aaHHd, vififidnam : n* etam mama^ n' eso ^ham 
a$mi, na me so attd ^^ That is not mine, that am not 
I, that is not my Self." From Oldenberg's work, 
p. 216 note, I conclude that this is a standing 
formula in the Uuddhislic canon. 

The " conviction that the Self of man cannot be- 
long to the world of evolution " (Oldenberg 216) is 
expressed with nearly literal conformity in SAipkhya 
ELArik& 61 : " So from the study of the principles 

arises the conclusive knowledge : nd *smi, na me^ 

nd *ham.** The importance of this close coincidence 
which appears even in the mode of expression is not 
lessened by the fact that the Sdtpkhya phUosophy 
and Buddha differ in their conception of the Atman 
itself. Again Buddha who denies that Soul is a 
consistent entity maintains the more radical stand- 
point which as such is most probably posterior to that 
of the Sftipkhya system. 

6. On this difference of the conception of the Atman 
depends also the extraordinarily slight difference which 
exists between the highest aim of human effort in the 
Sdipkhya philosophy and the Nirvdna of Buddhism. 
The liberation of the Atman is, according to Eapila's 
doctrine, its complete isolation from Matter, i. e., even 
from all psychic processes and states, an eternal ah- 
8 
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solute existonoe, void of pain and sorrow, liut also 
void of joy and happlucss. In short, tlic Silipkhyas 
direst the liberated Atman of sclf-consciousness. If 
this idea ia combined with Buddha's doctrino of the 
inconstancy of the Atman, we arrive at the Nirvfli.ia 
which — in spite of all reflections of tlie oldest Hud- 
dhistio records on its undiscornihility — was originally 
nothing eUe, nor could be anything else, but the nega- 
tion of existence. 

7. I have already, in my Qorman translation uf tho 
SAipkhya-prnvachana-blifishya, on page 228, note 8, 
pointed out the peculiar Qgurativo way in which the 
different stages of acquiescence {Inslifi) are named, 
vis. : water, wave, flood, rain, excellent water, moat 
excellent water, crossing, happy crossing, perfect 
crossing {/»(!»■(!, 8«/)'ir«, piiraj-iira). Add to this tho 
synonymous denumiiuitions of tho flr^t three porfco- 
tiona {sitUlhii : tdra, sultira, taratdra. All Sfiijikhya 
oommeutariea have preserved Ihcso strange denomitia- 
tioua with nnessenliiil vnviants', bogimiing wilh Gau- 
(JapSda who has found them in 'another compendium ' 
(^datriintara, commentary on K^rika 50/. AVilson 
(Sfiipkhya Kfirikfi p. 155) does not know what to do with 
these expressions whieli, in his opinion, have <\ uile dif- 
ferent meanings, than they usually bear, in this con- 
nection ; ho regards them as ' slang or mystical nomcn- 

' »ii»e(ra, in Gnudapidu'ii coinnicutmy, will ceilniiily nut iiican 
' & beautiful oyo,' as Wilson, Sai(iLhj-ii KniikA [,, 155 hu].|h.sum, but 
it will be B Byiioiiynio of tiijui/.i ; mi. I'tu (' fuiiiiiiiuo ' uctimliug Ui 
Wilson) is i>i-obubly ili^fonu,:,! out of ii .luiiviitiuu of liiiJi; aud 
mta'nai BoeiuH to bt) a coiTujitiou of sutini. 
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clature' and ends his remarks on them with these 
words: "No explanation of the words is anywhere 
given, nor is any reason assigned for their adoption/' 
Thus all commentators of the KArikds as well as of the 
SAtras find themselves here before a riddle which they 
do not even try to explain, while they believe they are 
able to expound everything else. This speaks in favour 
of the assumption that these obscure words represent a 
very old tradition which has become totally unintelli- 
gible. I have no doubt that those denominations are 
based on the same metaphor which is current in Bud- 
dhism, viz.f on that of passing over the ocean of mun- 
dane existence into the harbour of liberation. The 
' acquiescences ' of the SAipkhya-system are, as preli- 
minary stages of liberation, compared with smooth 
waters which facilitate the passage of those who have 
reached them. 

While exhibiting these coincidences', I have several 
times pointed out the probability that the views of Bud- 
dhism may be regarded as the outcome of the cor- 
responding Sfiipkhya doctrines; but this point still re- 
quires a more explicit and universal confirmation^ 
The unadulterated Sflmkhya doctrine was, by naturei 
originally intended to be the property of a limited 
school only ; the doctrine of Buddha, however, wai 
from the beginning meant for a much wider circle. 

1 An invefiiigaiion into iho relation 1)ciwoGn Jinism and Siip- 
khjra philosoplijr would be supplementary to my diaqniBition. I 
wonld therefore itsfcr the reader to Barth*8 work (Roligtons of 
India* 146) where an important coincidence of these two Bysiemi 
is noticed. 
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Now, as the above-mentioned coincidences bring the 
question whether Buddhism dorulopcd from the Sfiip- 
khya philosophy or the Ititlcr from the former, pro- 
minently before us, it will be well for us to consider 
the internal improbability of the founder of a con- 
sistent philosophical system colloctiug his materiala 
from a religion which leaves the most important 
questions open, because they do not serve any prac- 
tical purpose. To suppose this nmounts to an inver- 
sion of the natural course of mental development. On 
the other hand, all becomes comprehensible and in- 
telligible, if wo accept that Ituddha lived under the 
influenoe of a special pliilosoiihical system, that its 
view of the world was the starting-point from which 
be proceeded in his contem|)lations, and that he took 
from it what appeared to him to be useful for the 
conversion and enlightenment of the masses. Who- 
ever is familiar with Indian literature will not offer, 
against this, the objection that all our Sfiqikbya docu- 
ments — even the oldest which are contained in tho 
Upanisbads and in the MahSbharata — are consi- 
derably younger than Buddhism, and that possibly 
not a single passage, treating of Saipkhya doctrinea, 
will be producible from the pre-buddbistic Indian li- 
terature.' The question why the Brahmanical litera- 

' The tliri:u i/iiniiii being llic iiiotil ori){iiiikl properly of llie Skip- 
khya Bytttuiu, Olio woulil fiic\ teiiijitud to aco tliu t-urlictit niuiilion 
o( A [uniluiiicuUl viuw of our tiyijtoin iu a vereo of tbc Atliaivave- 
d», 10. 8. 43 : pufid.inkiuii loira-Jvdram trUhir gunebhir dijUam ; 
%ad, iu faol, Miiii- liuA Webci' liuve cipluiiicd the vciBe in lliis 
■ense, aa I leaiu fiuiu SclieiaitLu'a boolc ' I'liilosuiiliisclio Hyiuuen 
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ture begins to take notice of our system only in 
comparatively recent times and not earlier will be 
discussed below ; at present I may be allowed to refer 
to the following point. If the afore-mentioned 
arguments prove the connection of Buddhism with 
the Sfiqikhya philosophy and the priority of the 
latter, some further coincidences will have to be 
added which would be susceptible of receiving a dif- 
ferent explanation under other circumstances. In 
my opinion such views as belong equally to the Ye- 
ddnta and to the SSipkhya system must be derived 
from the latter and not from the former, if they are 
met with also in Buddhism.* For instance the idea 



aas der ^ig- nnd Atharva-Veda-SanhitA' (Siraasbnrg, London 
1887) p. 62. Soherman himself followg the opinion of the St. 
Petersburg Dictionarj according to which the meaning of gtifui 
has nothing to do here with the philosophical sense the Siipkhjsa 
give to the word, and I do the same. The meaning of pun4ar(ka 
becomes clear from Chhindogja Upanishad 8. 1. 1, where the 
word is glossed by vehnan (cf. also Taittiriya Arapyaka 10. 10. 8), 
and nava-dvdraffi veima is, of courae, the human body (cf. Mah4- 
bhirata 5. 1070). In our passage from the Atharraveda this is 
described as ' euTeloped by three cords, (t. 0., in three different 
ways),* whereby skin, nails and hair and nothing else can bo 
intended. — Professor Roth, in reply to my request to communi- 
cate to me S4ya9a*s explanation of this passage, kindly informed 
me that the tenth book is missing in Shankar Pap^i^'s edition of 
Siyapa's commentary on the Aiharvaveda. 

* Exactly the opposite result is arrived at by Edmund Hardj 
' Der Buddhismus nach &lteren Pili-Werken* (Munster 1890) p. 2i, 
where he declares — without, however, properly discussing such an 
important question — : " Hence it is also not in the Siipkhya 
system of Kapila nor in any other system, but only in the doctrine 
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that a Hpftoial kind of 'ignorance' — as the ultimate ' 
cause of mtitempsychosis — drives the iodividuaU from 
one existence into the other, and the employment of 
some technichai expresbious besides. Among the latter, 
oaohasespeoially struck me, of which tho S^ipkhyasas 
well as the Buddhists make a free use, viz., samskiira- ■ 
»(tmkhdra. AVith the S.^iiiktiyas, aamskdra means ' 
'disposition,' the existence of which is explained by 
the impressiona left in the internal organ by events, 
perceptions, aensationsj etc. (even in previous exis- 
tences). The aeiili/d-aumsktira, ' the innate ilispositiou 
to ignorance,' i. e., to confounding Matter witli Soul, 
is the root of all evil.' Hudillia employs the word 
gamkhtira in otlier senses, it is true, but in such a va- 
riety of sf'nsea that the principal meaning of the llud- ' 
dhi^tic term may very well ho considered as connected 
with Uio use of the word satnskdrn in the Sfiinkhya ' 
philosophy. Samklidra means (according to Oldeuberg 
24>2, Edmund Hardy 1G3) 'conformation,' then ' every- 
thing that is,' and pai'ticnlarly ' Unit which makes tbo 
existing what it Is.' This last meaning which appears 
especially in the expression samkhiinippatti 'arising 

of lliu hTuhman-diman, tliiit wc must look for tliu Ehiitiiig-puiiit 
ot Bmldliiam." It ia, Luwevui-, not my inloiitiou lu bl.ow llutt 
Bu.)aljiHni at its iiici!]>tioii ivus nut at uti iiillin'iioea by tliu Velio 
cultui-u, fftpi-ciully l.y tl.iit .k^iivuJ Inim tliu ul.lur U)i:iiiialiu.l3, 
liiit to [Kiiut out tliut it .Ircw Ha liiiituii:il,s i<,incq,„lly from tliu 
S4ii>kliya HyMtcm. Tho VuJic cultujo n.i-lit Iiiivo coiiliibuted 
to llio i-iao uf liinlilliiMiu to tlio sumo t-Mtut aa tlii.so jiopular 
viowB wliiuli ai-o cLillcd • riiiduuisriju i.oi.ulai.o' l,y Suiiu t. 

I Ct. cMpeciully AiiiiiiddliaBuomiii^nl:oy uu tiiiliuli, l,|mgc-90, 
lino 'J-13 of tbe present vuluiiiu. 
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accordind^ to tho respectire conformations ' seems to 
mo to be so closely related to the idea of ' disposition ' 
that I do not hesitate to derive the different Bud« 
dhistio meanings of the word directly from this notion. 

Professor Weber considers the S&ipkhya to be the 
oldest of the existing systems, and I follow this 
opinion so far as I, too, am convinced that the doc-' 
trines of no other school have been presented in syste* 
matic form as early as those of the S&ipkhya philo- 
sophy. The other systems as such certainly have 
been founded in post-buddhistic time and not earlier. 
But this judgment must be different, if we advert 
to the fundamental ideas ; for there can be no doubt 
in my opinion that the idealistic doctrine of the 
Upanishads regarding the Brahman-Atman — a doc- 
trine which has grown from the Veda and which 
is the nucleus and centre of the later Yedftnta system 
— is an older product of philosophical thinking tlian 
the leading ideas of the other systems. Apparently 
the foundation of the Sdqikhya philosophy is to be 
sought in a reaction against the propagation of the 
consistent idealism which began to be proclaimed 
with enthusiasm. 

To the mythical and fabulous accounts of Kapila*8 
person, birth-place and region of activity that are con- 
tained in the Mahftbhfirata, in the Furdpas and else- 
where, as little value is to be attached as to those 
statements about Kapila in the north-buddhistic nar- 
rative of the settling of the 8'ftkyas in Kapilavdstu.' 



^ See RockhiU, Life of the Baddba, p. 11 $eq.^ and also DitjA- 
Tadina, ed. bj Cowell-Neil» p. 548. If auy mouiioii of Kapila 
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Nor am I able to accept the conclusions wliicli Weber 
(Uistory of Ind. Lit." 187, 236, 284, Indisclie Studiun 
I. 431) draws from tlic biinilarity of sound of tlie 
names of Kapila and Kapya Pataipcliala (in the Bfi- 
hadfiraiiyaka Upanishad). Tlie only reliable tradition 
appears to be that connected with the name of Kapila- 
vfistu which means ' Kapila's residence.' The place 
was evidently named after the great sage in his 
honour ; but it is not kaown whether ho was horn 
there or lived there. It may have been the princijial 
scene of his activity, it may also bo a town built later 
on in that region. At any rate, if we are allowed to 
assume that the SSmkhya system was regarded as 
authoritative at Kapilavaatu and its environs, this 
explains most naturally why the fuuoder of IJud- 
diiism, who was born there, relied on that system.' 
There is another poiut of importance in perfect ac- 
cordance with this view. The home of lluddhism 
had, as is shown hy Oldenberg ia a lucid manner, — 
though it was already inhabited by Aryans at the 
time when the Vedic cuUuru was developed — ao- 
cepted this peculiar culture from tlie western peoples 
only at a comparatively recent time, and had, at any 
rate even in the sixth century before Christ, not nearly 
so much been imbued with it as those uuuutrics in 
which the Brahmanical community arose. The ori- 
gin of tlic Sanikbya system appears in Hie proper 






be found iti llio Pali Pitakns, it would, uF coui-so, dusurvo groatur 
fttt«Dtign. 

Hy tlio byo, 1 writo Kajiilaviiiitu, beunuso Kn|iiltiViistu scorns to 
mo to b« a wi-ong tranulitoi-Hliuu of llio Original I'ili KitjiilnvihtUiu. 

> Cf. Wubor, ludischc Sludicu I. 1:35. 
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light only, when we understand that in those regions 
of India which were little influenced by Brahmanism 
the first attempt had been made to explain the riddles 
of the world and of our existence merely by means of 
reason. For the Sunikhya philosophy is, in its es- 
sence, not only atheistic, but also inimical to the Ve- 
da. All appeals to S'ruti in the Sftnikhya texts lying 
before us are subsequent additions ; we may al- 
together remove the Vedic elements, grafted upon 
the system, and it will not in the least be affected 
thereby. The SSmkhya philosophy had been origin- 
ally, and has remained up to the present day, in 
its real contents, unvedic and independent of the 
Brahmanical tradition. In the MahilbhArata, XII. 
13702, the Vedas are mentioned as something separ- 
ate from Snmkhyaj Yoga^ PancharAlva and Pdsupata^ 
and, in verse 13711, Sdmkhya and Yoga are described 
as two very ancient systems (samitane dve) by the 
side of *all Vedas ' e. e., Samhit&s, Rrdhmanas, Aran- 
yakas and Upanishads). Here we certainly meet 
with a tradition of that contrast which once had really 
existed. Tliat the SAinkhya philosophy appears in later 
times among the orthodox systems, is not to be won- 
dered at ; the fact proves that this system, on account 
of its sol)er lucidness, has stood its ground against Ve- 
dantic supernaturalism, and that consequently the 
Brahmans have adopted it, owing to their great abili- 
ty of appropriating all intellectual elements of impor- 
tance ; as they have, for instance, incorporated into 
the body of their doctrines the religion of the Bhft- 
gavatas or F&nchardtras which was originally equally 
4 
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unredic. The least nominal acknowledgment of the * 
Veda and of the prerogatives of tlic Brahmaus waa 
Burely suflieiout for a Bytitcm passing as oi'thodox; j 
and if the Buddhists had not refused to acknowledge | 
the authority of the Vedas and of the Brahmaus, tliey 
might, without any essential alteration of their doc- 
triucs, have hccome a Hrahmanieal sect, and Buddha 
a Rishi, like his predecessor Kapila.' Prom tliis view 
the fact tliat the Siiipkliya doctrines, in spite of their 
high antiquity, are met with in tlie Brahmaiiical 
literature not earlier than in tiie well-known pasiuigca 
of the Katha, Maitrt, S'vettiivatara, i'l-ajua and other 
younger Upanishada, hecomes comprehensihle. i 

The whole suhject will be treated more fully in the ' 
first chapters of my work on the Sainkhya philosophy, 
where I intend especially to refute the idea wliich 
Bometimes tiiids expression that there exists a connec- 
tion between the cosmogonical theories of the Vedas 
and the Sfiipkhya doctrine of evolution. The former 
arc popular mythology, and the latter is the result 
of philosophical investigation based on an inductive 
method of argument. iVir tliis and other reasons I 
maintain also that tlie rrakriti (piimitive Matter) 
of Die Sfiinkhya system had nothing to do with the 
primordial wat<:r of tlie Vedic niytlioh>gy wliicli either 
itself produces the world, or from which the creator 
produces it (Itigveda X. 12\>. a, t ; VI. 50. 7 ; X. 30. 
10; 82.0; 121.7,8; Atharvavcda IV. 2. 0; X, 7. 
10 ; Taittirlya Sainhita 5. fi. 4. y ; 7. 1. 6. 1 ; Sata- 

> Uvea m>. \lmU\hA lias coiiiu U> 1>u I'ligiii-du.l iih an AvLiai'» uC 
Vislii^u iQ till) wiKl tt^uoiftiiitiu B|icoalutiiiiiij of the luodei-ii IliiLilus. 
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patlia Br&hmaua 11. 1. 6. 1, 2; 14. 8. 6. 1 and very 
frequently elsewhere ; of. Weber, Indische Studieh 
IX. 2, 74, Sclierman, Fhilosophische Hymnen p. 6 — 9). 



When I prepared the edition of the two Sftipkhya 
texts' the translation of which I lay before the public 
herewith, I had the conviction that no manuscript 
of the Aniruddhavritti was existing in the India Of- 
fice Library, since Mr. F. E. HaU, on page VI of his 
edition of Ballantyne's Sftipkhya Aphorisms (London 
1885) does not mention a MS. belonging to the I. O. 
L., when speaking of the MSB. of Aniruddha's 
work which were within his reach. I omitted for 
this reason to make an inquiry, and I must confess 
that this was a fault of mine. On the receipt of my 
edition, however, Dr. R. Rost informed me to my 
surprise of the existence of such a MS. in the library 
under his charge, and kindly placed the same at my 
disposal. An examination of this MS. showed that 
my regrettable neglect had fortunately not caused 
any very serious detriment to my edition of the Ani- 
ruddhavritti, and that the loss that had been incurred 
might easily be repaired in this volume. Three or 
four passages which were susceptible of improvement 
by consulting that MS. have been corrected in notes 
appended to this translation, and all the varia lec^ 
tiones are added at the end. 

The MS. is numbered 3044, and has 69 leaves. It 
is legibly and correctly written in Devan&garl cha- 



t PabliBhed in tbo Bibl. Ind. in 1888. 
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ractor, and dated Samvat 1875, t. c, l81fl A. D. It 
belougs to tliG name class as the MS. wtiiuli is luarktid 
h ill my cdiliou. Tliis is ascertained by tlic fact tliat, 
according to my coiinling, thcso two lltiS. have lOB 
rt'iuiings in common which ditYer from th« ti-xt of my 
edition, wliilc tlie I. O. L. MS. shares only in 58 
reailings of tliis kind witli A, C, or AC. 

On pages VII— IX of tlie preface to my oditioii of 
Aniruddha's commentary, various argiuncnts were 
adviuiucd to show that Anirmldha lived al)oul 1500 
A. 1). Tliis conclusion Una, in tho most dcsirnlile 
manner, been confirmed by a uotico in U. (i. IJlmn- 
darkar's lt(;pi»rt on the seureh for Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in tin: IJoiuhjty I'reaidcncy dnring the year 
188y-bJ, (IlomlKiy 1887), ji. »2. Hero wo are in- 
formed that a commentary on 8'atAnamla's Ithasvatt- 
karuna haii been composed by Aniruddha, son nf Itlig- 
vaiarman and grandson of AlaliA^rmun, and tliat tho 
autlior gives in this work tho year IQUO (Saipvut, or 
I'KU A. 1).} as the date of bis birth, and the Ulstycar 
of his iife (or H!»5 A. D.) as the time when lie wrote 
this astioiionncal commentary. The pro])er name 
Aniruddlia is of such rare oeenrience that there is no 
l)n)b;ibiiily of the aslroimnii-r ami the philosopher 
being two (litl'fi'ent eontemporanei)ns person^. 

The tim<! of \'edantin Mahi'iileva, however, whom I 
have lenlatively placed about KJOO A. 1>. is really the 
end of tlic sevi-iiteenth century. For I learn from 
Aufreeht's admirable Calalogus fatalogoium p. VMi 
— and could have learned earlier from I'rolVsMtr We- 
ber's equally admirable Verzeichniss der yanak(it- 
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und Praki-it-IIand-schrifteii dor Kdniglichcn Biblio- 
thek zu Berlin II. (1886) No. 1524, p. 113— that our 
Maliddcva, the pupil of Svayarnprakflfo Tlrtlia (or 
• Sarasvatl, or * Ananda Sarasvatl), composed his 
Visliijusaliasrandma-tlkd. in 1694 A. D. 

I leave the translations and explanations contained 
in tliis volume to the judgment of Sanskrit scholars 
without a word eitlier of recommendation or of ex- 
tenuation. I must, however, gratefully acknowledge 
my obligations to my learned friend Pandit llara- 
pras&d Shfistrl, M. A., of Calcutta, who in spite of his 
many official engagements kindly undertook to read 
a proof of this work. His services were most valu- 
able to me in two ways. He corrected my Englishi 
and made numerous ingenious suggestions which led 
to the improvement of my translation in many places. 
As PaucJit Ilaraprasfid is not only an excellent Sans- 
kritist but also one of the few native scholars who 
fully appreciate the European method of scientific 
research, I could not have secured better assistance. 

Konigsberg iJVr. R. QARBE. 



ANIRUDDHA'S COMMENTARY, 
TRANSLATED. 

BOOK I. 

Salutation to the holt Ga^b^a t 

Om t Salutation to the primordial cause of developed Matter t 

HftTing worahippod the remorer of obaiaolat (GItpfllft), Vtehpii, 
BAryn, SarMrmlil, Lakthmt, GangA, and the great Lord (Slra), I begin 
to oompoee the oommentary.* 

Man, foraoothy devotes himself to the doctrine of liberation 
in consequence of indifference [to worldly pleasures and 
pains] • Indifference is twofold, that caused bj solrow aiicl 
the like, and that resulting from the extinction of the demerit 
of former existences. In this sense. Scripture sayl t '' Oh 
which day soever he becomes indifferent, on that day iii 
should renounce the world." And he who has devoted him«> 
self to the doctrine [aforesaid] becomes liberated in conse* 
quence of the higher indifference (para-vairdgya).^ So says 
Patafijali : ** The consciousness of being the subjugator 
in one who thirsts after neither perceptible nor scrip- 
tural objects, is indifference. That [indifference] is the 
higher one which is freedom from thirst after the constitu- 
tive powers {guna)y which [freedom] results from the know- 
ledge of Soul" (Yogasfttra 1. 15, 16). To teach this higher 

* Aniroddbn^t ootnmontary is a vfittit while VijAinabhiktha haa composed 
a hhAshya. The difference is this : a vfitti is a commentarj which gires the 
accepted and traditional interpretation, while one can pat in new Interpreta* 
lions in a bhdnhya. 

' The latter of the two kinds of indifference, described aboTc, is inl^^ndcd. 
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indifference, ^he very compassionato great sage Enpila wlio 
desired to save the world curuposed tlie first aphoriam, wbea 
be^ioning the doctrine uf liljcraLioii. 

Om ! Sulutaiiuu U> [tlio Lord] who sonsiHtii of tixiBtouoo, lliiiik-. 
iug and dolj^bll 

tllBTing kC()Daintad myaair with Aniraddha'a oommonUrx and 
kftrioK audoriUHH) Iho SftqikhjB doolrinu. UulililurB, aullod tLo 
Vedtntiat, dmirs up tlie quintoaanuoo ot the | suid ] ooniinoiilur;. 

fka great saga Kapila, desirous of savint,' tliu world, aeeiiig tliat 
the knowludgo of thg excullouco of the f.uil is. ihroa,-\x (liu long, 
ing [wLich it cugundurs] for the fruit, thu causu uf [pQi>|ilu'H] 
doroling theiuselvDN to Lho uiuniis [by wliiuh tlio fruit in utlaiuudj, 
dusoriUis thu uxcelluucu of tlm fruit : 

1. Well, the iibsolute cessatiun of tlic tlircufold 
pain is the absolute aim of Soul. 

'Well' (j(/irt), tills [word] serves as an auspicioua omon, 
but it does not denote subije(|tiuncu to any action, because 
[the idua of] anbaoiincncu in ont of plaou on iicconnt uf 
Scripture wliioli says ! " On wLicb day elc."' Bi^aidea, the 
utterance of an uuspiuiona word is bt^flttiug at llie beginning 
of an undertaking ; and tbe word ulha ia to be found in use 
aa eipreaaing an auspicioua omen : 

" Tlio wur.1 nm uiid tl.o vrmd .i».ii, tlitao two l>r,.ko tlirooah Urah- 



As for the ' threefold pain,' the bodily and the mental are 
[reckoned as] one, because they are compiisod in ' that due 
to one's aelf [dilhydtmika) ; the [pain] due to the beiiiga [of 
outer world,tbeii({AiJ>/tuuhA'a]is that wliicli is caused by beasts, 
birds and the like; the [pain] due to supernatural inlluetices 



■ atlor aomotliiiiK '. U-cau.e wlial Ml..«-;( atlw I 
tt) aujlliiii({, but i« iLo uluululv l»'Hii'"i'i|{ uF u 
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(ddhidaivika) is that which is caoaed by planets, demons and 
the like. ** Bat then, do not these cease of their own accord, 
as pains last [onlj] two or three moments Pf'. To this [the 
author] gainsajs [the word] * absolute/ Not .the cessation 
of some special pains is intended, bat that of . [evfirything] 
which belongs to the genns pain. For the cessatioQ of the 
fature [pains] also is what is meant by the word 'ai)solate.' 
Merit, wealth, pleasure and liberation are human aims, but 
the [first] three are not absolute, because of their evanes- 
cent character [and] because of their being [the same as] 
happiness arising from [perceptible] objects. [The state] of 
liberation, however, is not so, because [liberation] is eternal, 
being nothing else but Light [which is the essence of Soulj. 
Therefore it is said : * the absolute aim of Soul/ 

** Let the cessation of pain be Soul's aim ; still, as this is 
attained to abready by visible and easy means, what sober 
man will betake himself to the restraint of the thinking 
organ and to other difficult means' which are to be obtained 
from the Institutes and to be applied with success [only] 
by the toil of many successive births P So it is said : 

" If j<m find honey [in a hole] of the Arka-tree [on yonr way], 
why will yon go to the [woody] monntaint P The desired thing 
being at hand, what tenmble man will take paint [to obtain it] P"* 

For the case is this: medicines and other [rethediets] bring 
on the cessation of bodily pains ; beautiful women, delicate 
food and the like bring on the cessation of mental pains; 
different ways, taught by those who declare the contents of 
the Institutes of polity, cause the cessation of the pains due 
to the beings [of the outer world] ; propitiatory ceremonies 
(idnti), gems, spells and the like [viz.y amulets, diagrams 
etc.], cause the cessation of pains due to supernatural in- 



' Via., ^arama'nianana-nuiidhyiisan^di. 

' This Hoka ooonn in tho S'abnrahhAahya to the MtmAipaaaAtra 1. 8. 4 and 
in the SaipkhyaUttTakanmndt in tho Vptti to KArikA 1. 
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flaences," WitU reference to tLia [objection] lUe socoad 
Rphorisiu [declares] : 

The word ' well ' serves aa u bonadictioa. — The absolote cosaation 
of the threefold pain, vis., of tliat duo to onu'a self, of tliut duu to 
tho boinga [u( tlio outer world] and of tliiit due to sii|>urnatural 
iniluencea, — t, e., the ooBaatioa ehuracterized by the noii't'evivul of 
[anjtliiag] whicL iHilongB to the genua ])ain — is the abaolato nim of 
Soul ; tlukt is to Day, it is the highest among the four aiiuH of Soul 
[or bainan aims], merit, wealth, picaauro and liberation ; because 
the [first] threa are transitory, whereas liberation, t. o,, the said 
cessation, is not ti'aiiaitory. This is the moaning. As regards those 
[different kinda of pnin], the pain due to one's self is boilily and 
luontal. The bodily one is caused by diaturbaueea of the windy, I 
bilious and phlegmatic humouvs, Lhu mental one is produced by | 
luva, cholor, lust, dulusion, envy und the like ; buth are clue to one's 
Self because of their being appeasable by inner remedies; there- 
fore, people denote either by the term inner [pain]. Tlio one ilna 
Ui the beings [of the outer world] is caused by beast«, birds, plniitfl i 
and the lilie, (he one duo to supornnturnl influenoos by planot« ola, 
i'ouple denuto these two kinds by the term outer [puiii]. 

" Hut tlion, lot the aforemid cessation be the absolute aim of 
Soul ; still, what reason is there for b«luk(iiig nun's self to a doc- 
trine which is the oiinse of the knowledge of truth, i. e.. of the 
cugnizanee of the difforcnco between Miiiter' and Soul i' For, aa 
there exist nieiliciiius etu. for tlio euro of bodily pains, beikutiful wo- 
men, delioate food utc. for that of nicntul puius, [remedies] taught 
in (hu tiiHlituti'S ul' polity, such ns residing in safe i>kcus ett: , to cure 
tlie puin* dtio 1.1 Ihc beings [of the outur wuiid], and goms, spells, 
powerful herbs etc.. to euro tho pains due to supumaluiiil in- 
tluunees— [all tlicae remedies] being eaaily attuiiiable— , it will be 
lii.ril to tii.d s.miebo.ly who might bttako himself to that voiy 
dilheuitknow)edt;e of Irulh which is lo Iw gair.ed [only] by the 
toil of many sneeta.iive liirllis, and, tlifief.in., | still] harder to 
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find Bomebodj who might devote himself to a doctrine [for that 
pnrpose].*' To this [the author] replies : 

2. This is not effected by visible [means], because 
even after the cessation the recurrence is seen. 

We do not saj that the cessation [of pain] simply is Seal's 
aim, bat [we menn] the cessation of [its] arising [again]. 
And pain does not necessarily cease in conseqaence of [the 
application of] medicines etc. ; or, if [the pain] ceases some- 
how, there is no certainty that another woald not be again. 

Let [even] the cessation of pain [be obtainable by visible 
means] ; still, this is not Soul's aim, becaase such obviating 
must be undertaken again and again. Therefore [the author] 
alters [the following aphorisms] : 

This is not effected, i. «., the absolute cessation of pain is not 
effected, by visible [means], that is to say : by the aforesaid medi- 
cines etc. Why [not] P Becaase — ' immediately ' is to be sup- 
plied— after the cosRation, i. «., after the cessation of pain, its 
recnrrenoo is seen, %. «., the arising [again] of something belonging 
to the genns pain is seen. The meaning is this : not by the afore- 
said remedies a cessation of pain is [bronght abont] which is 
characterised by the non-revival of pain, becaase, though this or 
that pain may have been destroyed by this or that remedy, the 
arising of other pains is seen. Therefore, the knowledge of truth 
is to be sought for, though it be not easily obtainable. 

*' But then, granted that the cessation of future pains is not 
[to be efTected] by medicines etc., applied formerly ; still, if the 
obviating is undertaken again and again, the cessation of future 
pains may take place also.'* [The author] apprehends [that this 
line of argument may be taken by an opponent] : 

3. "As hunger is daily obviated. Soul's aim 
[may be attained] by practising the obviation of it 
[viz.f of pain].'* 

*' As Soul's aim [is attained], in the case of one satisfied. 
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by daily eating excellent iooi etc. for the sake of obvia.tin^ 
Iiuiiger, 80 Soul's aim [mnj be attuined] hy tiie coii'slaiit ■ 
obviution hy uie<liciiies etc. for tbe sake of the cessation of • 
pain." i 

[Tbe author] states bis dogma : I 

" WhcQcvcr pnin slmll tirise, it is to be obviated i mid tlins 
tbe coaaatiun of palu is Soul's aim ; as, whcticvor there is biirif^r, 
one must eat, [and, in tbis case,] ibo cessation oE liungor in the 
eater is Soul's nim." 

[The author] establisbeB bis dogma : 

4i. Because tliey are not always to be liad, and 
because, even if they were to be bad, tbe existence 
is still possible, [audi an aim] must be n^jected by 
those who are experienced in logical proofs. 

For tbere are not pbyaiciana [nor uicdiciiiea] etc. to be 
bad in ever; [tlnce nor at nil times; and, evon if the; were 
to be )md, tbe absolute cessation of tbo IbreefoM pain would 
not take place. For desii-e etc. must necessarily exist be- 
cause of [tbe exioteiico of] tbe budj, mid experience teacbea 
(((fiWifani) tbat no one possessing a body is bappy. There- 
fore, tbis Soul's aim [mentioned by tbe opponent] must l>e 
rejected by those who are acquainted with logical proofs, 
and that [aim] which is attainable by [our] philosophy must 
be accepted. 

[Tbe author] mentions another reason : 

For thuru are not |iliyaii:iiins elc, in cvury plucc and at all times. 
• Kvc-n it thoy weru lo bo liiul ' menus : uvea If |.liy«iciiii.s etc. 
wure at liiiiid, ' becaiiso liiu uiiiitiiiieii is nlill posaiLtu ' : because 
tl,o oxi^lu..Ull of [....» iH still |.(.SHiblu, V,>r paill eaiinot will, cer- 
tainty be cured even by physieiaus a.,,1 the like, will, nie,liei,.ea 
etc. Mi.leover, wliun boilily or some utiier p^.in lii.s .loimrted. 
there may still exist that wliioli is mental or uS m.,i,io ..llior kind ; 
80 that tbeiu is no exuiplulu liberati.n, fion, jiuiu [allninublo hy 
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this method]. Therefore, such a Sours aim muat be rejected bj 
those who are experienced in logical proofs. 
[The author] mentions another reason : 

5. Also because of the superiority of liberation, 
in accordance with Scripture which teaches [its] 
superiority to all [else]. 

Farther, it is known that the cessations of the three kinds 
of pain are superior to each other, and that liberation is 
superior to all [of them] , because it is eternal and one and 
identical with the removal of all pains.^ 

And then, there is no such philosophical system in which 
liberation b not Soul's aim ; and, [likewise, it is a universal 
dogma that] liberation is not simply the cessation of pain 
[caused] by medicines etc. Hence [your — the opponent's— 
objeotions do not seem to be meant very earnestly, but] your 
doctrine will be the same as ours. Therefore [the author] 
says: 

One onght not to strive for the removal of this or that pain 
by these or those means, because liberation is superior [to all other 
cessations of pain] on account of being eternal and identical with 
the removal of all pains. As Scripture also teaches the superiority 
[of liberation] to all [else] : *' There is nothing higher than 
the gaining [the — isolation] of Soul/' one ought to strive only 
for the knowledge of truth, which is the means thereof [i. e. of 
liberation]. 

" But then, if the word ' liberation ' is used, it is [to be] under- 
stood ' from bondage.* Now, is this bondage essential or adventi- 
tious P In the former case, it cannot be destroyed ; in the latter, 
it will perish by itself. Of what use, then, is the knowledge of 
truth P*' To this [objection the author] answers : 

6. And there is no difference in both [cases]. 



* I. €., the oenation of a mental pain may bo saperior to the oenation of a 
physical pain, etc., bat the cosaation of all paint is superior to all other 
cesaations. 
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Ouly i{ [an opponent's] own opinion is proveii to be 
correct, the opinion of Lis adversary may bo ceiiaured, bat 
not otherwiae. And time it is said : 

♦ " Wboro ono miiilnku ia oommuu to both, the ntatatiou kUo ii llta 
PMno ; tlio ODD ii uot to bu vakoil [bj the other] iii tLs diwiuaaion at 
inab ta objoot,"' 

*' Does tlio instruction about the means for liberation refer 
to one bound e»sentiatli/, or is tbe caaa different i>" Wttb 
regard to tbia [(question the author] says : 

Whctliur bondage be eaasiilial or adveiititiuaa, makca no dillar- 
encu w to Uie neceasity of itriving for libemtiou. We cau t«li 
both how to BCcouut for Londuj^e and liburution, [aud wo nliall 
do ao tmtuodiatuly]. This is thu auiisu. 

Now, in ordur to demoiixtraUi ihu iiuturu uf bondage and libor- 
ntiiiu, [the anthor] gives at lirat tlio nrguinoiita coutradlctory tu 
buiidagu'a being us Hen lilt 1 : 

7. Tilt enjoiiiiuf^of tlit; means for tlie liberation 
4)1' one buiinil esuentlull// woiih] Ik: iiiipructiciible. 

Because, [if one bound eattoulially could be liboruted,] tha ' 
essence would perish, t. e., the perishing of Iho rt-ul iiatur« 
would take place, [which is au iuipussibilityj. And it is said i 

" In reulity (vaataithitijij thoro is iioitliur Ik>iiiI»^o, nor, in t>io ub- 
■aucu »[ it. libvrutiuii i bulh uru uruuti'J li/ iijiKjr.iiiuo, [bul i-uully] 
butliuro uulliii.n" 

Thid [tl.L- iiuthoi] confirms : 

8. Since the essential nature is imperishable, 
[Scripture] woulil be uiiautlioritative, luiiainuch as 
[ita injunctions] could not be execiiled. 

■ T1.0 uimuni.H gt ll,i, vur«,. H|.,,li<^J l^ liiu cwo ii, .)Uo.liui,, i. D.u f>,llo«- 
iiif. TUu Blii>kbyi> HJiya . " ]( my «y.i<;<.i cuii bu . bui^ca willi >n, b u mi.luko, 
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Since bondage conld not yaniflb, if it were eternal by 
natare, the execution [of Scripture's injunctions] for the 
sake of its destruction would [in that case] be impossible. 

** [But] somebody may teach something impossible, too, 
in order to deceive [others], as for instance : ' [Come along, 
I shall show you a man who holds] hundred herds of ele- 
phants on his finger's end.' " To this [objection the author] 
replies : 

0. The enjoining of something impossible is 
impracticable ; though [such a thing] be enjoined, 
it is no [real] injunction. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] ponders an objection : 

10. If [somebody says :] ** As in the case of the 
white cloth and of the seed,*' — 

** The destruction even of the essential nature is seen, as 
for instance, in the case of a cloth, the whiteness [is de- 
stroyed] by dies or [dirt], and [the germinating power of] 
the seed by the production of the sprout." 

[The author] states his doctrine : 

11. [As such cases are to be accounted for] by 
the appearance and non-appearance of some power, 
nothing impossible is enjoined, [when somebody is 
told to make some power or quality disappear]. 

Since the [eternal] existence of [all] products is estab- 
lished, the whiteness^ of the cloth is not destroyed, but 
[only] overcome by dies or [dirt], and it appears again in 
consequence of the washing. Likewise, by the production 
of the sprout [the germinating power of] the seed is not 



> The whiieneM of ootton if a prodnct of water, air and light. 

s 
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deB^rojea, but [only] overcome; its appcuring again, how- 
ever, is not aeeD because vS the helerogeneousiiCHS of the 
thing.' 

" But then, the Self may not be l)oun<) eetttUiaUi/, hot it 
will be bound by Time." To this [objection the author] 
replies : 

12. Not from the connection wiLli Time, because 
the omnipresent and eternal is associated with all. 

This' [opinion of the opponent] coulJ be [correct], if this 
[Self] -were sometimes connected with Time and someiiinei 
not. [But this is known not to be the oase,] becauae tlie 
eternal and omnipresent [Self] is Bubjt.'ct to the association 
with all time. It is called ' eternal ' because of the asso- 
ciation [of Soul] with all time; the word 'omnipresent' ia 
added to no perceptible purpose (tampiitiii/iUam) on account 
of the following apliorisius being Lruught into consider- 
ation. 

■■ [The Self] will b« bound by Spaw." Tu this [obji-ution 
the author] replies : 

13. Nor from the connection with Space eitlier, 
for that very reason. 

Because the omnipresent and eternal [Self] is associated 
with all Space. 

" Then it will be bound in consequence of a condition." 
To this [the author) replies : 

\4i. Not in conae(|uence of a condition, because 
this is a property of llie body, 

' This,' i. e., condition. ' Because [this] is a properly of 
the body ' is [only] an elliptical argumentation; [In reality 
tliere are many reasons against this allegation, and] the 
main point is : because [Soul] is invurinble. 
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** [Bat 8Qob] a condition will belong to the Self also*'' 
To this [the author] replies : 

15. Nothing — adheres to this Soul. 

' Nothing — adheres to this Sool ' is a passage in Scrip* 
tore (cf. Bph. dp. 4. 8. 16) ; this would be untrue, [if the 
opponent's opinion that Soul also may be conditioned wet^ 
correct]. 

'' [The Self] maj be bound bj the works." This [the 
author] refutes : 

16. Not by the works, because these are the 
property of another, and because there would be an 
extension beyond limits. 

Because the Self is void of qualities, the works are not 
the property of the Self, [but of the eternal organ]. ** But " 
[the opppnent goes on to object] *' it [the Self] will be 
bound by the works, though these be the property of an- 
other.'' This is not correct ; for nothing is imposed on one 
thing by the property of another, because [in that case] the 
variety of the universe could not be accounted for,^ and 
' because there would be an extension beyond limits ', i. a., 
even the liberated Selfs would be subject to being bound 
[again], the difference [of every soul from the owner of the 
works] being all the same; [and thus there would be a 
state of things which is desired not even by the opponent]. 

[The author] states another argument contradictory [to 
the opponent's view] ; 

17. There could not be diverse experience, [if 
Soul were bound by works], while these are the 
property of another. 



* /. «. Ereryihtng ought to be homoia^neoiif, if there were a traneitioa of 
qnalitiofl from one thing to the othor. 



.IS ^^B itttntiDOiiA's 



nUUENTAHY. 
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As ia known, some are liappy and some are miserable. 
Now, tli(>re ia Dobtxij by whom works conducive to happineaa 
or works cotiduoivo to piiiii Lare not been done in tbe l>e- 
ginninglees series of mundane existences. If [therefore] 
effecta were produced in one by the property [i, e., by the 
merit and dement] of another, all ought to be either happy 
or miserable. 

" [Still,] effeotfl may be produced in one by the property oC 
another, and Matter may be the regulator. Bondage will 
belong to that soul for which it ia operating." To this [the 
author] replies: 

18. If [you say : " Bondage'] ia caused by 
Matter," [I gainsay thereto] : No, that also is de- 
pendent on another. 

Because Matter also is omnipresent and, therefore, equally 
associated with all souls, a ri'^ulation [of bondage and 
liberation] cannot be [etFected niniply by Mutter] without 
works. Hence that also ia ilepu-ndent on works. And tbu 
reason contmdictory to this [vi:., to work'a being the cause 
of bondage] has been stated [iu aphorism 16], 

" If the Self's bondage ia not caused by Mutter etc. [vu., 
by Time, ypaco, conditions or works], and if it does not 
belong [to Soul] easentially, then iiiatruoliou in the doctrine 
of liberation is uaelesa." To this [the author] replies : 

19. [The Self] whicti is, by nature, ctfirnally 
pure, intelhgerit and free, does not stand in connection 
witli this, when there is no connection with that. 

* Pure,' i. e., void of tiualities ; ' intelligent,' i. e., clear [aa 
a cryatal, i. e., not tainted by the affections of the internal 
organ]; 'does [not] staiul in connection with this,' i.e., 

• yup|>lj h.id'll<'irl mill coiiipiiru Ihu uiid uf Vijriliiubliikatiu'i ouiiinioulury 
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' does [not] stand in connection with bondage ; * when there 
is no connection with that/ f. 0.9 when there is no connection 
with Matter. Without non-discrimination bondage never 
belongs to the Self, btit from non-discrimination springs the 
egotizing delusion {abhimdna) that there is bondage. And 
this [delusion], forsooth, is to be removed by iilstmction in 
[our] doctrine. 

*'Then its [the Self's] bondage will be [produced] hj 
ignorance.'' To this [the author] replies : 

20. Nor from ignorance either, since bondage 
cannot be [caused] by a non-entity. 

For ignorance is either anterior or posterior non-existence 
of knowledge. In both cases it is a non-entitj, and by a 
non-entity the bondage of an entity, as the Self is, cannot 
be [caused]. Therefore, the sentence ' bondage is [caused] 
by ignorance ' is merely an expression, [but] not [an exact 
statement of] truth. 

** Let ignorance be [neither anterior nor posterior non- 
existence of knowledge, but simply] something different 
from knowledge and an entity." To this [objection, made 
by a follower of S'ankara, the author] replies : 

Bat if [a S^&Dkara declares] ignorance [to] be an entity, [the 
author] says : 

21. If [you declare ignorance to] be an entity, 
[your] doctrine is given up. 

For us [S&ipkhyas] ignorance, indeed, [mighi be real ; 
but] if it were real, it could not be destroyed, and hence 
there would be no liberation. But for [you,] the asserters 
of non-duality, ignorance cannot be real, [as you admit only 
one reality, tn«.. Soul]. For [us and other] asserters of 
duality, however, a real thing that is without beginning 
cannot perish, and, therefore, [such] an instruction [as 
given by you] is idle. 



^" ""Lot »' "-'^rd. " v>»»»" ' :. b'.v »^ 
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oeived ; bat it is real as well as unreal." If [the ffAnkara says 
so, he geia the following reply] : 

24. No, because such a thing cannot be ima- 
gined. 

Saoh a thing is imagined nowhere, by nobody and never. 

<<If [it were] so [as you S&ipkhyas assert], to which 
predicament do Matter and [your] other [principles] belong, 
as they are different from the six categories [of the Vai- 
ieshikas] P'' With reference to this [question the author] 
declares t 

26. We are not asserters of six categories, like 
the Yais'eshikas, etc. 

[This is] clear. 

** If [you say that] there is no definite number of cate- 
gories, how [is it that you state] twenty-five principles P" 
With reference to this [question the author] declares :^ 

By the word ' etc.' the NaiyAyika is meant ; for he is the ss- 
serter of sixteen categories. 

26. Though there is no definite [number], the 
absurd is not to be accepted ; else we should be 
equal to children, madmen and the like. 

We do not say that there c^re only six categories, but we 
do not, nevertheless, accept what is not proved by argu- 
ments ; else we should be like children and madmen. And 
thus [it is said] : 

" [Bren] on Aooonni of the word of an authority the great godi do 
not fall down from heaTen i [onlj] that eentenoe whioh if prorod by 
argnraente ia to be accepted hj me and hy othere who are like 70a.*' 



' There ie the following connection between thie introdoction and apho- 
riam 86 : Although we tay that twenty-fire pHnoiplee will explain the phe- 
nomena of the world, we admit that there ie no definite namber of categories 
and consider the Vaifoshikas as docidodlj nnreasonablo. 
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[Tbo autlior] refutes [now] the doctrine of the OuddbUta ; 

27. Likewise, ita [bondage] is not caused by a 
beginninglesa influence of the objects, 

" ' It«,* i. e., tie Self's, bondage will be caused by tbe be- 
ginningless [series of] iuipressions that are produced by tba 
objects:" tbia [doctrine of tbe BuddbiHta] is uut [true]. 
Firatly, for «« there exists no connection of the Self with 
any impression, and, therefore, boaduge cannot be [through 
such an induenoe. On the other hnnd ] according to the 
theory of the Buddkisla there is no permanent Self, and, 
therefore, an impression, too, cannot last such a long time' 
[b8 bondage exists] ; hence, who is bound P 

"Tbe continuity of [momeiitary] Eielfs will be bound by 
the continuity of impresaions [which proceed] from tbe in- 
fluence of the external things." To this [fresh objectiUQ of 
tbe Buddhist tbe author] replies: 

28. Ayitin, between the external und the inter- 
nal tbere is uot the relation of influenced and in- 
fluencer because of the local separation, aa [there is 
no such rcliition] lictween the inhabitant of Srughna 
and that of I'ataliputra. 

If [the following] should be said [by the Buddhist] : 
" Between (he sun and a vesMcl filled with water [in which 
tbe sun rellocta], the rtilation of influenced and iiitlucucer 
is also seen," [we reply:] There [in the example] the in- 
tluence proceeds from the connection witb the rays, Acre [in 
our case] there is no such connection. — If [tbe DuddLtut 
goes on objecting : " Tbe connection exiatB] by means of tbe 
impressions," [we say :] No! since these do not lust a sufli- 
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oiently long timey^ how can there be a connection P — If [he 
declares that the inflnence is exerted] on the continaitj 
[aforesaid, we reply t] If [the Self] to which joa ascribe 
this continuity {satjitdnin) is [regarded by yoti as] distinct 
[from the continuity], you abandon your doctrine [of the 
momentariness of the Self, because you acknowledge a per- 
manent Self implicitly]. Or is [the Self regarded by you 
as] not distinct [from the continuity] P Still, something 
must be done by it [to bring forth the continuity]. Such 
doing, however, is impossible, as [the Self] is momentary 
[in your opinion]. And if you deny this doing, of what use is 
[your stating] such a thing* which is equal to a non-entity P 
** Granted that the influence on the internal is not [effec- 
ted] by impressions. [But], as the Self is omnipresent, the in- 
flnence will take place in consequence of the SelPs connection 
with some external place." To this [the author] replies :— • 

29. For both there would be no distinction, if 
the influence were received in some special place. 

For the asserters of one [all-peryading] Self [the S'4nkaras] 
there cannot be a distinction [between the liberated and the 
bound soul under these circumstances], because the influ- 
ence would be always received and hence no liberation [could 
take place] • For [us and other] asserters of a multiplicity 
of Selfs, however, there cannot be [such] a distinction [on 
the said supposition], since all [souls] would be connected 
with all objects, and, therefore, the same perception would 
arise [in all souls] simultaneously. 

[The author] ponders a [fresh] objection : 

30. If [the Buddhist says : " Tliis distinction 
may be] occasioned by the invisible [power],'' — 



• Cf. th« commentary to the preceding aphoriim. • VtM,, the MJN^dntii. 

3 
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"Though in coneequence of tlie constant connection [with 
ftll objects] perception becomes everywhere poBBible, atill, 
mlieii a perception arises by means of the iuviaible [power 
of merit and demerit,] belonging to this or that [soul], this 
[invisible power] is the cause of that [perception]. There- 
fore, perception does not extend to everything [ijiuiultane- 
ously, aad so the distinction of bound and liberated souls 
ia not set aside by our doctrine] ." 

[The author] offers the refutation [of this objection]: 

31. Aa the two [the agent ami tlie patient] do not 
belong to tlie same time [according to your opinion], 
they cannot stand in the relation of benefitted and 
benefactor. 

[Tliis is] clear. 

[The author] ponders [another] objection : 

32. If [the ]iiuldhisi sa3-9 :] "This may be as 
in the case of cercmoniea performed for a son," — 

" Aa some benefit ia rendered to a not yet existing son by 
ceremonies performed for a son etc., i. e., by means of con- 
secrations, BO also in our case something will be [bestowed 
by the present Self on the future SulfJ." 

[With regard to this the author] states his doctrine: 
' As iu the case of covcuioiiios jiciformed for a sou ' t, e., ai in 
tlio cubu of coiisccratiti^' uuruiuuiiiuij [lOifDi-iiicil for a am\. 

83. For, according to that [opinion held by you], 
there ia no one j)ermanent Self Avlnch can be con- 
secrated by the ceremonies performed in order to 
promote conception etc' 

coiituiiiD a i.ori.iJicui.111, r..fiiU.Ii,iii ut U.u UuJJIiisl'a ubjucliou, but iiddn i\un>\j 
iliu Sii)>kliya viuw uii tliu aul>j^-ol. 
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[But in oar opinion] the Self is without beginning, 
eternal, pare and intelligent ; with regard to iuch [a Self] 
the throwing of clarified batter into fire and the like are 
jastified. 

[The Baddhist] declares that the Self is not permanent 
intelligence : 

34. " Since no permanent product exists, it is 
momentary." 

'* Existence is practical efficiency; and this [practical 
eflSciencj manifests itself], according to an inyariable rale, 
either saccessivelj [bj degrees] or nil at once. Now, these 
two [kinds of manifestation of practical efficiency] cannot 
belong to a thing which is not momentary [but permanent]; 
therefore, these two compel as to accept the momentariness 
[of all existing tilings, i. e., of the Self also]."^ 

[The aathor] refutes [this doctrine] : 

85. No, because this is confuted by recognition. 

Although [for the purpose of a regular refutation of the 
opponent's doctrine] the permanent existence [of the ob- 
jects] oaght to be confirmed by arguments proving [that] 
the efficiency [of the objects takes placo], when there is a 
concomitant [cause], and [that] the eflicicncy [of the ob- 
jects does] not [tnke plnce], when there is no concomitant 
[cause], — still, [another] refutation is given [by the aathor, 
tns.] by means of the unobstructed recognition which is ex- 
pressed by the words ' This is the same [wan or thing, we 
have seen before],' since [this recognition] is established by 
the concurrence of all teachers. This point is treated at 

' Thti 10 an abstract of a portion in tho Bandclha clinpier of the Sarra- 
darianatai|igraha, as I hayo already stated in tho Preface to the edition of 
the AnirnddhaTiitti, p. Vlll. Mr. Gongh's translation of that passage is far 
from being clear. 
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length elsewhere and, tlierefore, it is not discuBBed here in a. 
detniled manner. 

[The author] adduces aiiotlier argument agaiuat [tha 

Buadhiat]i 

36. And because it is contraiUcted by Scripture 
and by reasoning. 

Scripture teaches that there is a [permanent] eoul which 
enjojB what must he enjoyed in later birtlis, and reasoning 
[teaches]: if works do not bear fruits to be enjoyed [here- 
after], wlio, forsooth, will betake himself to performing 
them ? " [ But] we see " [tLe opponent objects] " that com- 
passionate people act [for othei-si] without expectation [of 
reward." To this we reply;] No, for even in this case 
they gain merit themselves by bestowing [Itenefits] on others, 
and, tliougli it be not their intention to obtain merit, this 
will bo a means fur tbeir liberation. 

[Tlio author] iidda a fnitler uryiiment against [the 
Buildbiat's tbeory] : 

!17. And because the example is not valid. 

Since [from your standpoint] everytliiug forms part o( 
the subject under diacussion (pakalia), you cannot allege 
an example, [na you Imve dune in aplioriiitn 32; and, there- 
fore, tliere is really no base for urgning with you. And] 
if [you say tliat everything] does not form part [of the 
subject wiiieli is being diseusseil], the very' [thing you ex- 
cept] in a permanent one, [and by admitting nuch exception 
you abandon your doctrine of the nionientariness of all 
tilings]. " But then, tlie muinentariness <jf that aUo [which 
we except and which may serve as example] may be proved 
by Buniu other reason." Even in this case tlie example 
would not be valid [on account ot the want of parallciism]. 
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[Tlie author] teaches [now], that, [in contrast with the 
Bnildhist^s doctrine in aphorism 34], practical efficiency is 
impossible on the theory of the momentary duration [of all 
things] : 

38. The relation of cause and effect cannot exist 
between two things coming simultaneously into 
existence. 

L «., between that thing which is characterized by itself 
[tns.y the cause] and its practical efficiency [vu., its effect], 
if [the former did not exist preyiously to the latter, but] if 
both came simultaneously into existence, like the left and 
the other [the right] horn [of the cow]. This is [or rather 
will be] explained frequently [in the present volume]. 

*'The relation of cause and effect will simply be a conse- 
quence of the existing in prior and subsequent time.'' To 
tliis [fresh objection of the Buddhist the author] replies : 

Does tlio relation of caase and effect [or prodact] exist between 
the clay and the jar, as simaltaneoosly coming into existence, or 
as saccessive ? The former is not the case, becaase there is no 
reason in fayoar of this side of the aUornati?e {tnnigamaha)^ and 
becaase, [if this were true,] it would not be fit for a man who 
wants a jar, to operate with clay etc. 

Nor is the latter the case, as [the author] says [in the following 
aphorism] : 

39. Because, when the prior departsi the subse- 
quent cannot arise. 

It might be so, [as you say], if [the prior] did place some 
surplus [into the subsequent]. This, [however,] is impos- 
sible [on your theory], since [you declare that everything] 
is momentary.^ 

' According to tho 8iii|ikhya doctrine, tho prodoct ii nothing elie but the 
material canso in a different condition (ava$thA), 
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[Tlie author] eluciJatea thia ; 

40. Moreover, [this is] not [correct], because, 
while the one exists, the other cannot be, and the two 
keep always asunder. 

Moreover, the relation of cause and effei^t cannot enial [on 
your theory] for the following reason: at the tiuie, nheu 
the relation between the cauae and ita result [manifesta it- 
self to us], the effect cannot ciist [in your opinion], because 
the two [niuat] always keep nsuuder, [if thinga are mo- 
tuentary]. Uiit let ulone [Ihe arguniunt of] practical effi- 
ciency [of the cause]; it is alto{;elhet improper [/or you] 
to use auch oxpresaiona aa * this is the cause, this is the 
etfeot.'' 

"But then, thfi existence of thti cause at the time [of the 
existence] of the product la to no purpioie; [the nature of a 
cause] will bo [dutunnineJ] by the mere exintence in prior 
time." To this [iho author] luplics i 

4il. If [causality] consisted merely in priority, 
there would be no determination. 

Does [that Itind of causiilily which you accept] pertain to 
somclhinj^ beloni^in^ to a dilt'eront continuity or to the same 
continuity [of uiouientary existences us the prodnct] ]* If 
[yon Siiy] " to sonicthiMg belonyiiig lu a dillV-reut continuity," 
thoru would be un extenaiun beyond limits ; and if [you 
say] "to souietliiu^j bi.d..ngiiij,' to the s.ima continuity," 
there would be [on your theory] an absolute (lUninvayu) 
Oestruclion [of the cause before the pnidnct arises]. Hence 
this[tiUpposed cause belon^iti^ to the same continuity] would 
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be equal to [a oaase] belonging to a different oontinnity, 
and, for this reason, there would be no detertninatioh [of 
the material cause of this or that product]. And that iio 
connection exists [between cause and product], is [expressly] 
declared [by you]. 

** But we see that even a non-entity can be the cause, as 
for instance, when a buffalo or another [animal] dies after 
the shot of an archer. [In this case, only] after [the death 
of the buffalo, the archer] is the agent with regard to the 
death of the [animal] wounded by the arrow ; [but if the 
wounded buffalo does not die or if it is not hit upon, the 
archer is simply a shooter. Therefore, we deny that there 
is a cause for the archer's being the killer of the animal.'' 
To this objection we reply:] No, because in this case also 
there is a connection [of the killer] with the death [of the 
animal] through the action [of the former, t;is., through the 
shooting]. 

It was said [by the Buddhistic opponent in the introduc- 
tion to aphorism 28], that bondage results front the infldence 
of the external things. [This assertion havitlg been dis- 
proved, the author] refutes [now the Yog&ch&ra»Buddhifct] 
who asserts that Thought only exists, (vyadna^vddin) [and 
who rises in opposition by saying :] ** But an ettemal thing, 
too, does not exist, since the [whole] world consists of 
Thought." 

42. Not Thought alone, because of the concep- 
tion of the external. 

The world is not Thought alone. If it were so, thei-e 
could be [only] the conception * I am a jar,'^ but not 'This 
is a jar.' If [the opponent objects : ** The latter conception 
may arise] from a special impression," [we reply:] No, 
since, on the theory that external things do not exist, there 

' BacttOM Thought is the ettentUl nature of the Self {dtmmivmr^pm). 
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can be no impression [baving the form] o£ a jar, liow i» [the 
existence of] a Bpccial [impression posailileJC Moreover, 
[wQ must ask; J Is tbe cause of [your siipiiosed] impression 
again nothing but a [pure] impression [or disposition], or ia 
it the icupreaston [left by a previous perception] of sometliing 
external1> If you accept the latter,' tben there is something , 
besiJsB [Thought], and, tberefore, this very object is tha 
estenial thing [we declare to be existent]. "But" [the ' 
opponent says] "there is no external object, because a. ' 
whole which is distinct from its parts does not exist, that is 
to say : because tbe parts and the whole are one on account | 
of being perceived as one." [To this we reply: Sometimea] 
the whole moves, when a part moves [/. t., a tree shaken by j 
a storm; but sometimes] the whole does not move, while a 
small part [moves, /. i., a tree touched by a mild wind]. : 
By perceiving [the latter, viz.,] that [the whole] does not ^ 
move, [while parts move], opposite properties are attributed 
[to tbe whole and to its parts], whence follows that [the 
two] are distinct and, therefore, not one. Likewise, [other] 
arguments may be adduced against [tbe identity of the whole 
with its parts, for example:] that [the part] is dyed [/, i., 
in the case of a cloth], or covered [/. i., in the case of the 
human body], or belonging to a special place [/. i., in the 
case of a tree some twigs of which reacli into tbe neighbour- 
ing compound] etc.,' white [the whole] is not so. [But] 
granted [even] that the whole be not [sometliing distinct 
from its parts], slill [the existence of] the external objects 
is not to he denied, because an aggregate of atoms [ — to use 
the term of tlie Vaiseshikas — ] is apprehended as extensive. 
[To this the Yogfichdra opposes again by saying:] "No, 
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for tbe atom can be inferred oulj from the whole, [that is to 
•ayj from the product ; [and] if this does not exist, [as we 
assert], from what is [the atom] to be inferred 9 [More- 
over], since the atoms are beyond the reach of the senses, 
and their aggregate has no additional property whatever 
given to it, the conception * this [aggregate] is extensive ' is 
an erroneous one, and hence [we say:] *The world ii 
Thought alone/" With regard to these [objections] we 
declare: [All this is wrong], because, [as we have shown,] 
the whole and its parts are distinct [from one another]. 
Again, as the two are different, the whole [tnii., the tree] 
does not tremble, while some parts do so; but only where 
the majority of the parts does tremble, there the whole 
trembles. The same conclusion is to be arrived at also in 
the case of the contrariety of [the state of being] dyed and 
not dyed, etc. Therefore, [the existence of] the external 
object is an established fact. — And if you accept [the 
former side of the alternative propounded page 24, line 
3, vif., that the cause of your supposed impression is Again] 
nothing but a [pure] impression [or disposition, quite in- 
dependent from any external object], the perception [of 
everything] would always arise.^ 

'* As a perception without objects is excluded by experi- 
ence (adar^andt)^ even perception does not exist on account 
of the non-existence of the objects." This the asserter of 
the [absolute] void {iunya-vadin) says [in the following 
aphorism]:* 

" From the example of tlie perception of what appears in dreams, 



' Thai it to tay : if iho efficiency of a certain dispoaition were not 
dependent on an external object, the time of the peroeption would be deter- 
mined bj nothing. 

' Only Anirnddha ai<icril)Cfi Sutrn 43 to the 8'nnkaka, the three other com- 
roentators consider it as npoken by the SaiddhAntika. 
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it Tollowa tliat [perooption] is poasibla evoa in the abaenoo of 
objecta," With refureuou to this [objuction the anthor] aaj's : 

4)3. " Since, as the one does not exist, the other 
[too] does not, there is the void then." 

"Sinue, as tlie objects do not exist, perception [too] does 
not, tbero is the [nbsoluto] voij. [And,] if some one 
declares that [perception] niiiy have itself for its object, tUia 
is contradictttd by tbe iirgiinieiit tbiit the siiine tbin^ cannot 
be subject as well as object {liarlri'karma-viroiiha)." 

41. " The void is tlie reality; tlie positive per- 
ishes, beeause perishing is the character of things." 

" If the reality were of a positive nutiiro, the reality nould i 
pericih, because the positive perishes. In this case there I 
would be no liberation. ' Because perittliiiii; is tbe chaniuter I 
of things,' [. <i., beeause tbiii<;s necessarily purish." 

[The autlior] jiiatilics [nnw his doutrim;]: 

45. [This is] a im^re denial hy linintcUigent 
p(;rsons. 

[What the oppoaeat aa^si] " Kon-existeuce doea not 
peiisb," is 11 mere assorlioii, hill not truth. 'Unintelligent 
persons' iire thusu who do not know tlie institutes of pliilo- 
Bophy. [Tbe objection is cusily coiifoled by tbe foibjiving 
reasons: tiraUy,] because prior inm-exiHteiice is seen to 
peiibh ; [secondly,] heuaiisc the pi.stltve duns not perissli, as 
tbe [L-tern..l] existei.e-e of [all] products i:i settled ; [thirdly] 
liecause even. If [the o|>i.onfnt3 uses the word ' perisbinff ' 
in the sense of ' disu[ipi.-ariny,' Matler and Soul do not 
parish, 

"Hilt" [an ortbodox pbtlosni.liur may remark] "there is 
no nnu-i-i[i,-.li'nci; at nil I Wliy, thiJi, du you pouiltT over 
its peiialiitit,' and nonpcrihhiiit,' i" " [To this we reply;) 
How, then, dues the perception arise ' thiTc is no jar on Ibo 
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l^oand ' P If [you say that such perception] rests on Ihe 
g^and [simply], the perception of the non-existence of the 
jar ought to obtain [in the same manner] even [at the time], 
when the ground is possessed of the jar, since the ground 
[itself] remains in the same condition. [And] if [you object 
to this and declare :] ** The perception of the non-existence 
[of the jar] rests 6n the pure ground; when the jar is pre- 
sent^ there is no purity," [we must ask:] Is [this] purity 
simply the essential nature of the ground, or something dif- 
ferent from itP If [you say that] it is simply the essential 
hature, then this does exist even at the time when the jar 
is present, and, therefore, [then also] there ought to be the 
perception of the [jar's] non-existence. And if you accept 
that [purity] is something different, this very thing is [our] 
non-existence. — ** Then " [the opponent goes on disputing] 
^* you speak 6f the [jar's] non-existence, when the ground 
is solitary; it is not solitary in the presence of the jar; 
where is the reason for speaking of non-existenceS P " 
This is not [proper; for let us ask:] Does 'solitariness' 
mean the being [only] one numerically, or does it mean 
something elseP Now, the being [only] one numerically 
does obtain also when the ground is possessed of the jar ; 
and if you accept that [solitariness] is something else, this 
Tery thing is [our] non-existence, [which, by the bye, cannot 
be denied for the following reason :] if there were no hetero- 
geneousness of objects, [t. e., if the difference of existence 
and non-existence did not hold good], there could be no 
heterogeneonsness of cognition. 

[Another objection is raised now :] ** But, ns a connectioh 
between the existent and the non-existent is n(»t [possible], 
how can the perception of a non-oxistont thing take place P 
As, for example, the perception * this is a jar ' follows from 
the fact that the jar is observed, when it stands in connec- 
tion with the senses (indriydnvaya) y and that it is not 
observed, when there is no connection [with the senses, 
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indriya-vyatirefial — ao the perception of a non-existent tiling, 
too, ougbt to liuve tlis [amne] cause, [tliat ia to any : tlis 
perception of tlid nou-exiiitciicd of tie jar ought to depotiJ 
on tbe coiinectioti of the eensca witli tlie said non-oxistence i 
and siicii connection is impossible, bocanse tbo euiiBUa are 
existent. " To tbiy we reply :] Tbe cause, forsootb, is to be 
determined from our ocquaititaiice with tbe facta, but fnctii I 
taught by experience cannot be denied [hy lueuns of apri- 
oriatic speculations]. Again, Binco wo are not nseerters of , 
a certain number of categories, some sort of connection 
adequate [to produce tbe perception of a non-existence] 
might well tuke place [in our opinion]. What barm is that 
to aat> Hence non-existence is. 

[Tbe author] alleges another argumunt: 

46. Tins, too, because it sliavtia in Dm i'ato of 
the two [other] doctrines. i 

'This' theory of the [absolute] voitl, 'too,' ninst be re- . 
jected, because it shares in the fate of thu doctrine thai I 
everything ia momentary (cf. aph. Si), nnd iu that of the ' 
doctrine that Thought alone exists (cf. aph. 42). As [the 
theory of] the mojnenlariiiess was refuted by recognition 
through sense- perception [in apb, 35], and [tbe theory of 
the sole existence of] Thought by the perception of the ex- 
ternal things [in aph. 42], just so this theory of the [abso- 
lute] void, too, must be rejected, because we apprehend all 
things entirely by perception. 

[The author] states another argument ag.iinst [this nihi- 
listic doctrine]: 

47. There can he no Soul's aim, in both ways. 

If [you say that] the void is non-existence, what sensible 
man might endeavour after non-existence ! [And, therefore, 
in thiu case] tbe uae of such positive expressions as ' Liber- 
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ation is Soul's aim ' would be unmeaning. Or is the Toid 
[in jour opinion] something different from the existent 
as well as from the non-existent P As such a thing is 
contradicted by experience, also [in this case] there could 
be no Soul's aim. 

In order to confute the asserter of the [absolute] yoid 
[thoroughly, the author] mentions the doctrine of the 
Jainns who hold that the Self is of the same extension as 
the body : 

48. It is not, because of the special kind of 
wandering.' 

The Toid is not the reality, because the void cannot wander. 
And the wandering [of the soul] is learned [from the insti- 
tutes]. And so Scripture* says: ** Yama pulled out by 
force the soul being as big as a thumb " (MahAbh. 8. 
16763), *< By bad deeds it goes to hel), by good deeds it 
goes to heaven, by knowledge it goes to Brahman's world.'' 

This [view which is superior to the nihilistic theory, but, 
neTertheless, not absolutely true, the author] refutes [in 
the following aphorism] : 

49. Because this [wandering] is impossible in 
the case of the [soul which isj immovable. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] explains now the immoTability [of the 
soul]: 

50. If it were limited, like a jar etc., it would 

* 1. #., tho f oid if not, beoanse a special kind of wanderinf^ it aaoribed to 
the Self which, for thif reason, is declared by the Jainas to be of bodilj 
•itension. 

* It is Terj strange that Animddha declares a qaotation from the Mahi- 
bhirmU as S'ratL 
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come under the saiiie conditions ; ami tliis ia n fulae 
doctrine. 

Jara and the like are limited and, [llieiefore,] movable. IE 
[lbs aoul] exii^tcd under Uie auuie ouiidiiiuiis as tliesa 
[tliiiiga], it would be periitlinblo;. Iibiice [tbe UiLory of Uid 
JaiiinsJ ia a fulse doctrine. Uoreovei-, at tlio tirini of tnma- 
migrution iato aiiolliei' birtli, the soul must [in tlio opinion 
of the Jainas] contract or expiind, according as it nssuiHca 
the bodily extension of an elephant or of a worm; for thia 
reason it would consist of parts and, therefore, be not 
eternah 

" But thus yon are in contradiction with the scriptural 
passage nliere [tlie auul is said to be as] big as a. tliumb 
etc. (Muh&bh. 3. 16700)." To this [objection the nuthur] 
replies : 

51. Also tlie 3Ci'i)>tiiraI passages about tlic wan- 
dering nro [to be iiikUt-iiooiI] on account f)f tlic 
conjuuclion witli an UjKidld, bku [tlie motion of] 
the space. 

Aa the idta that Mn o/xim witliiji a jnr moves, when [iu 
reality onlj] tlio jar nxives, depends on ii special (Ipildhi, 
vU., on thu jar w something like it, — just so the conception 
that the Stlf wand.jrd depL'nds on its being determined bj 
the body ct.:. [viz. \>y tlie inteniiil organ and by the senses]. 

" What is the use of [stiitini,'] an Upudhi ? The ditter- 
cnee [^t the lib.'rated and of the buutid suni] will [^simply] 
result fiom the diveisity of tlic works." To tins [the 
author] lepliea: 

biaee li.e Self U iii.li.iiile.l i.<'e.>i'ai.i<,' le llio iiii(lir>i ity [..f tim 
Bliagiiva<lgit:i 2. ^il] ; " Ktoriii.l, u<iiiii|.ie»eiiL i.iiJ coost^iiit elc," 
thu uoi'ipluial imss.i^'ea alxiut the w^.tidei iii»< [ul tlio soul] iiru to bo 
cipkinod .,s mei...h.f,' ft «i..,.l..rinii wl.iel, hehmj-s le tU UpiUlii, 
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Moreover, [this is the right explanation], because we learn that 
the wandering [in question] depends on Matter, from the follow- 
ing scriptnral verse : 

" At, when a jar is carried, the space enclosed in the jnr [sMmi 
to moTe], while [in reality onlj] the jar is carried, bnt not the 
space,— jnst so is the sonl which may be compared with the ether 
[or space,*' Brahmabindtlpanishad 18], 

and, among others, from the following traditional verse : 

" Matter does the works, the nature of which it is to bear joyfol 
and sorrowfnl frnits ; and Matter, wandering through the three worlds 
at its will, enjoys [these frnits, too." MahAbh. 12, 118076, 11808a] 

It has already been denied above [in aph. 16] that bondage 
is caused by works, in the shape of enjoined or forbidden actions. 
Now [the autlior] rejects also [the opinion that] it [bondage] 
arises from works, in the shape of their invisible power : 

52. Not from works, too, because these are aot 
the property of it [i. e., of the soul]. 

It would be BO, [ns yon say], if works were the property- 
of the Self. But the Self has no property whatever, because 
it is without qualities. 

'* Works, [however,] will be its property I What con- 
tradicts [that theory]?" Thereupon [the author] replies : 

53. Amongst other [reasons], the scriptural pas- 
sages which declare that [the Self] is without 
qualities etc. will be contradicted. 

The scriptural passage ' For nothing adheres to this soul * 
(Bfihad&rapyakopanishad 4. 3.16) is, [for instance,] opposed 
[to this view]. 

** Granted [then] that [works] be not the property of 
the Self, [still] the special kind of motion [by which the Self 
wanders into other worlds and other mundane existences] may 
be [brought about] ns well by [works, though they be] the 
property of another [that is to say : of the internal organ] ; 
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for tbe Self, being oinnipreaent, atunda in connection witb 
everything [and, therefore, also with the constraining power 
iiiatilled in to the inner organ by worts].*' To this [the 
uiithor] replies i 

54. Tliere would be an exteneion beyond Hmita, 
if [the binding power] were the proiierty of another. 

Since the connection with everything [ineiitionuJ by you] 
belongs equally [to the buund and to the liberated soul], 
bondiige would attach to the liberated eoula, too, [according 
to your Bitppositiun], 

*' But then, you also accept a distribution of merit and 
demerit [in audi a mannor IhiiL Imth are nssodated with 
the bound soul, but not with tlie liberat<>d]; [and, besides,] 
experience teaches that the boiinil i?u>lcavoura' after libera- ' 
tion. [Hence,] as your duotrine ou this [subject] will b« , 
the same aa oura, we agree [with one another]." To thia 
[the authui] lopliea; 

56. In 8i»itc of iliat associaliim there is no 
agreement, because of non-discrimination. 

Though [we accept both] au asaociation [of the bound 
soul] with merit and demerit, [the two doctrines are] not 
of the same ciiiiracter, 'because of iioii-dlscrinunatiou ' 
[from which that asiiociation arises according to vur opi- 
nion]. If tlie association of the Self with merit and 
demerit were real, then [our t»vo doctrines] would be alike; 
but as [ice teach that] there exials [only], in cuiisecjuence 
of non-discriniiiialion, the dt.-lusiun of the Self's being 
associated with merit and demerit, where is an agreement 
[between us hotli] !' 

" Granted that bondage resnlta from non-diacrimiiiation ; 
still, [I suppose], we concur [holli] in acknowL-dging that 
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merit serres the purpose of the desfcraction of non-discri- 
mination. Else bondage would be everlasting/' To this 
[the author] replies x 

66. The removal of it depends on a fixed cause » 
like that of darkness. 

If that which has been ascertained as the cause of some- 
thing bj positive and negative argumentation, could be 
wanting [occasionally at the arising of the respective pro- 
duct], there would be absolutely no reliance [on anything].^ 
As light [alone] is [competent] to destroy darkness, thus 
also, in our case, the destruction of non-discrimination is 
[brought about] by discrimination [alone, and not by merit, 
as you believe]. And if we acknowledge that merit serves 
the purpose of [promoting] discrimination, what harm is 
that [to our theory]? For this can well be done by merit, 
though it belongs to Matter, [or more specially, to the 
internal organ]. 

What is this thing, called darkness P Some* say t ** Dark- 
ness is a non-entity." This is not [true], because we per- 
ceive it in a positive form (vidhi-mnkha'pratUei^) [and say 
' darkness comes, darkness disappears,' and not * light dis- 
appears, light comes' in that sense]. With reference to the 
opinion that [darkness] is a non-entity, [let us ask :] Is it 
prior or posterior non-existence of light P If [the opponent 
says,] ** Prior non-existence;" then [we reply:] As, when 
a jar is produced, the prior non-existence of the jar is 
destroyed, just so [in our case], when light appears, there 
ought to be the notion that ' the prior non-existence of light is 
destroyed' ; [in reality, however, such notion does not exist, 

* /. #., nobody woald be able to determine the onnno of anything. 

* Vit., the Nnijftyikaa and Vaitoshikae, whereas the follower! of the 
M!inii|iiii, Ved&nta, B&tpkhya and Toga bji tems declare darknen to bo 
•n entitj (hMva), 

6 
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on the other hand wo think ' darkneaa is gone.' Moreover,] 
iiiuce there is the prior non-existence of the fiituru light 
[ilIsu], when the preaeitt light exists, [even at this timo] 
darkness ought to continue iiudeatroyed [which is not the 
oaee, as ever^boily knows]. "Then," [says the opponent,] 
" it is posterior iion-exiiftenco [of light]," Aa, however, this 
is impL'rishable, darkness oiiyht to be perceived [even] in the 
preaenco of a new light, jnat as [even] after the production 
of a new jar the posterior non-existence of a destrojed jar 
continues. But [as regards] reciprocal non-eziatence, [this] 
subsieta reguhirly between two [positive] things [and, there- 
fore, between light and darkness also ; and so that cannot 
be aa argunient to prove darkness to be a nou-exigtence].* 
That [darkneas] be ahaolvlo non-existenee [of light], is not 
to be supposed, because thia is fallacioua [duahfalvtU), The 
Bnme is taught [iu the following verses :] I 

" Han.DxistODoe of light ia not aurkuois i iKia ia tlie commaii 
upiiiioii of (lio Did tuiiuliors. ua no loarn fruni tlie Purlnaa thai 
Ii1u;k»i>« ia a quuliiy iif thu slimluw,' [u>»l uiily ponitivo tliingfa hura > 

qnotltJo*], For, nccorcliog lu a. lump ia fur or nour, the sLiidufr is | 

hago or amull, [bdiI ucconliug ha the foimer is atatioDarj or not, Ilia 
lattor] morea or (loas not laoia; [Luaidoa,] it folloirs LkolMdy. [AH 
thia] cM not b.,, if [.ho aLmiov,] wora not a i™.! LUing; [(or it ia 
only to Hucli tiling* tliat tlicuo tjiiiiliLiea butungl." 

But the tenet ' diukneas is an entity ' follows [already] 
from tlie fact that [darkness] is perceived, [because a 
perception is only posaiblt;,] when there is an entity. [The 
opponent objecls:] "Things are seen ['inly] ia the pre- 
sence of light ; how can, tlnircfore, [something] be seen 
in tlie absence of il?"' [To this we reply;] This ia 
simply the beterogeneousncss [of darlniess from all other 

■ For anyu'nyilliJ, u is tuitliiiih' <^\io but 6J.c.f<i. 
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real things ; the latter are only seen by light, while it is the 
nature of the former not to be visible bj light]. As an 
owl sees without standing in need of light, jast so the 
perception of darkness does not require any light, because 
this is the peculiarity of the thing. Hence [darkness]^ is 
a special colour which is imparted and seen where a cover 
[veils light]. Some, however, hold, that [darkness] is [not 
a colour, but] a substance different [from the nine sub- 
stances of the Naiy&yikas]. In this sense it is said : 

" Darknetii, forsooth, is moTing, black, and distinct ns far or near 
[in time and space] ; as it has qnalitios different from the qnalitiea 
of the acknowlcgpd' [nino substances], it roost be distingnished 
from those nine.*' 

But whether [darkness] be a quality or a substance, this 
does no harm to our theory, because we are not asserters of 
a special number of categories. Still, what we state, is, 
that [darkness] is not a non-entity. 

'* You have said that liberation results from discrimina- 
tion. Then liberation ought to devolve upon everybody, 
because the discrimination of jars, clothes etc. is made by all 
of us.'' To this [the author] replies : 

57. Since the non-cliscriraination of otlier things 
[results] from the non-discrimination of Matter, [the 
one] is abandoned, if the other is abandoned. 

Matter is the root of all [products]. From the non-dis- 
crimination of that [from Soul] the non-discrimination of 
[all] other things [from Soul] arises. Now, these things 
may be discriminated from each other or they may not be ; 
liberation and bondage do not depend thereon, but on the 



' ilya^i, rit., ptiddrthak, 

' Nihitpar^atvdn na pjrifhivy ap tejo vAyuM, rApavaltvdn n4 'kA^fo dih 
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discrimination and non-disc riminntion of Matter [from 
8oul]. ' If tliQ otlier is [ibuiiOuiie«],' i. e., if tlie non-discri- 
mination of Mutter ie abinxlonei], t)ie non-diBCiituination 
of all tilings ia abandoned, for the reason uforesaid. 

"Granted that liberation results from disorimination ; 
[Btill], ia this [diecri mi nation] connected with the Self or 
not? If [you siij tlmt] it is connected with the Belf, then 
the invariahlenesa uf the Self xn given up ; [and] If [you auy 
that] it is not connected, then [your theory is to be uhatged 
with] an extension beyond limits." To this [the author] 
replies : 

B8. But [this is] a mere expression, no reality, 
since it resides in the tliinking organ. 

' It ia connected with the Self ' is, however, a inei-a ex- 
pression; [for] a roul connection does not exist. [liut] 
thuu}jli there is uo connection, still, since discrimination 
resides in the thinkin{r orgnn, there exists the dehision that 
discrimination dwells in the Self, on account of the proxi- 
mity [of the Self] to the thiukin(^ organ. This we shall 
explain [in detail later on]. 

" Let the iliscriminntive knowledge result from the mera 
hearing [of the truth], to wlmt pur|)ose is the immediate 
(iiyarokshu) cognition which cnu be attained [only] by the 
toil of many births ?" To this [the author] replies; 

59. [Non-discrimination] is not removed even 
by argument, as in tlie case of one mistaken in llie 
line of direction, without iunncdiate [cognition]. 

[This is] clear. 

" [According to jour doctrine] tlicre is [a series of mate- 
liiil princii^K's] hcginiiiny with prii.ulive Miittt-r, and these 
lire trunsfonned snccessivoly into the 'great one ' [i. c, the 
juilgiug organ] rtc. Hut we see nolhing [of this procfss]." 
To this [the author] roplivs ; 
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60. Imperceptible things are apprehended by 
inference, as a [liidden] fire by means of the 
smoke etc. 

It would be 80 [as joa say, i. 0., imperceptibleness would 
be a sufficient reason for denying the existence of any- 
thing], if sense-perception alone were a means of cogni- 
tion {pramdfM) and not inference and [testimony, too]. 
For primitive Matter and the following [material principles] 
are, though invisible, proved by means of inductive (admd- 
nyaio dfi$h(a) inference. 

[The author] states now the order of creation of those 
things among which primitive Matter is the first : 

61. Primitive Matter is the state of equipoise of 
Sattvat Kajas and Tamas ; from primitive Matter 
[proceeds] the * great one' ; from the * great one,* 
the egotizing organ ; from the egotizing organ, the 
five rudiments and the two kinds of senses ; [then 
follow] the gross elements. These, together with 
Soul, form the series of the twenty -five. 

Although primitive Matter is the state of equipoise of 
the three [constituents], still, the word 'primitive Matter' 
is also conventionally^ used to denote every one [of these] 
severally.* The * great one ' is the judging principle ; the 
* egotizing organ ' is [the substratum of] the egotizing delu- 
sion; the 'five rudiments' are [the substrata of ] sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell. 

The 'two kinds of senses ' are (1) the external, vu., the 
five senses [or faculties] of action, {. 0., the faculties of 

* 8dt$kk€tikuJ^ "* idttra-paribhAshdmuArenat Pa^i^t. 

' I haTO not met with a lioglo passage in the Siipkhya works whers 
jnukfiti is used in this sense. 
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BpeoVing, wiilking, taking, aecretioD awl generatiuii, itnil 
Iha live seiiBos of perception, t. e., t)ie faculties of lienriiig, 
feeling, seeing, tasting and stUL'lUiig ; (2) the internal f scnite, 
called] manat. The 'groaa elements' are ether, air, lira, , 
water and earth ; these must l>e known to have arJaen from i 
the Sve rudimeiits. The woiJ 'gross' implies that [the 
rudiments] are to be estimated as subtile elements. The 
soul is mentioned [in our aphorism] to complete the number, , 
but not with reference to the order of creation, becauso the | 
Self is eternal. i 

With a view [to show bow] tbo respective causes are to i 
be inferred from the produutd, [the author] inverts now the ' 
order : 

Tho three [coostitDOiita], Saliva etc., aio suhstaiicus, bucnuso ' 
tboy [loeBefla the ipialitioa of liglitiioas uia. To duiiolu lliuno, thu 
word yuna (' coiistituont ' and ' a factor of secondary iMi|ioi'luaue ') 
is oni|ilo)'ed, heuauHe Ihej Are the imjilciiLuiits of eoul, Priiuitiva I 
llnttor, now, iu nolliing bat tliuso [tiirco constituuntti], luid nut 
auothor thing forming Ihoir rQOtii'taulu, eiuou it will ho said [in ' 
apb. VI. 39] ; " Saliva and the others an) uo( [iropcrtica nf it, ' 
bccaaao it cuusisUof thorn." Tho ' state of equipoise* IB the rerenw 
of a coiiihi Elation in which ono is Iijsa or inoru than another, that 
is to say : tho stato of being not dovcloped into a prodact. 
And thus the diifiiiilivo meaning is this -. |>rii.ntivo Matlor consista 
of tlic thr.:o cunslilLiunla as long as tli.so are not [tiiiiisfunnod 
into] pro.hiols. This, Innvevi^r, is [uiily] tli.i dufiiiiti.oi of tnula- 
praijili [ur ' Ihc laJiiuil form wlii^h is tho i-oot of all 'J ; i.<„tr,(i 
[or ' i'a()iu;il fiirni '] in guiiLial is to bo doliiicd as llie material 
causo of anullior princ-ii-lo. 

[Tho ..ulhor] tfa^IiL-s uuw tho .irdcr in which [tho oiiuiueratod 
pi'inoipkaj uro to bu infurrcd [from iiacli ulh(.'i'] : 

G2. Tlic live riuiiiiiciild [arc inferred] from the 
gross [elements]. 

The cognition of the live rndinu'ids is [arrived iit by iu- 
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fereiice] from their product, the fire gross elements, which 
are, according to the difference of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, 
conduciTe to delight, pain or apathy.^ 

63. The egotizing organ from the external and 
internal [senses as well as] from these [rudiments]. 

The cognition of the egotizing organ is [arrived at] from 
its products which are the external and internal senses as 
well as these five rudiments. 

64. The internal organ from that. 

The cognition of the internal, i. e., of the judging [or de- 
ciding] organ [buddhty is arrived at] * from that,' t. e., from 
its product, the egotizing organ. 

65. Primitive Matter from that. 

The cognition of primitive Matter is [arrived at] * from 
that,' t. 6., from its product, the * great ' principle. 

66. Soul from the fact that the combined is for 
the sake of another. 

The cognition of Soul is not [arrived at, by any means, in 
a manner similar to that of the preceding aphorisms, t. 0., not] 
from primitive Matter's being a product [of Soul. This 
would be a totally wrong supposition,] becnuse primitive 
Matter is eternal, and Soul cannot be [material] cause. But 
primitive Matter exists for the sake of another, because it 
is a combined [substance], i. 0., because it consists of the 
three constituents. And this other is the soul. Therefrom 
the cognition of it [results]. This [soul] must be declared 
to be uncombined, from fear of a regre$8u$ in infinilum. 

** But primitive Matter will have some cause [neverthe- 
less]." To this [the author] replies : 

' These qnalities which do not yet belong to the ' radimenU ' ohar»cteriia 
the groM elemente m prodncte. 
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67. Since there is no root for tlie root, the root- 
less i3 the root. 

Since tbe material priDoiple which is the root [of all] has 
no root or cauae, just this rootloM causa is the root. This 
IB [our] primitive Matter. 

[The author] atates the reason for that: 

68. Though there be a succession [of causes], 
there must be a halt at one point ; and ao [primitive 
Matter] is a mere name. 

If thoro were another cause of priiuitiro Matter, and 
another cnuee of that one, a^in, [antl so on], there wouM 
be thu fault of a retfresnu ia infinitum. Therefore, a root 
which has no cauae must he accepted at lust. Nothing else 
but this [extreme point] ia whut we call 'primitive Matter.' 
It woulil. however, be a supertliious complication ignttrava) 
to accept more than the twenty-five principles [enumerated 
inapU. 61]. 

"[But] since primitive Matter ia invisible, how can this 
be a«cert»ined as the [first] cnuitH? [Why do'nt you ao* 
knowledge the atoms aa anch P] " To this [objection made 
hj a VaiJeshika or Nuij&yika, the author] replies : 

69. rrhe fault found]' with primitive Matter 
concerns e<jually both of us. 

Both, the teacher and the opponent, are in the same con- 
dition. Aa, though an atom in inviaibit?, the atouia are 
inferred [by you], because their (jualitita [colour, lusto etc.] 
are bcoit in jiirs nnd the like, justtiu iilso in our case primi- 
tive Mutter, conaiatiug of three constituents, is inferred as 
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the cause [by ub], since we see that the nature of tlir^ ootiilti- 
tuents belongs to the world. For an affectionate wife gives 
pleasure to her husband, and, therefore, shows the nature 
of Sattva ; bj ill behaviour she causes pain, and shows* as 
such, the nature of Bajas ; bj separation she causes apathy, 
and shows then the nature of Tamas. Thus all things are 
to be regarded. 

** If liberation resulted from the cognition of the difference 
[between Matter and Soul, as jou saj], then liberation 
ought to arise [immediately] from the mere hearing of [the 
truth as propounded in] the institutes. And thus it is not 
[in reality], because we see [in daily life] that the on^ 

[attains liberation] quickly, the other after a long time [and 
many never]." To this [the author] replies : 

70. Since the capable are of three kinds, there is 
no rule. 

Those who are capable [of receiving instruction] are of 
three kinds because of the difference of the excelltot, 
mediocre and inferior. Their difference results from th^ 
difference of ignorance and of the other cooperating fao- 
tors,^ while the difference of these [again] results from 
the difference of the invisible power [of merit and de^- 
merit]. Therefore, there is no [such] rule that [the 
liberation of everybody must take place] in consequence of 
the mere hearing. 

** The causal connection has been taught above in S&tra 
[61] : • From primitive Matter [proceeds] the * great one * 
[etc.],* but no succession [will be intended there]/' This 
error [the author] sets aside [in the following aphorism] : 

71. The first product is that called the * great 
one • ; this is the thinking organ. 



* I. e., a«miM, rdgaf dvtiha, ahhiniveia ; cf. III. 37. 
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Toe first product of prliDitive Matter is tlie < great* 
princiiile or judging organ, [a]so culled] tbinking organ,' 
becaoBQ (Linking [is its funttiou]. 

72. The egotizing organ is the subsequent. 

Tho immediiitely fullowing product of the judging organ 
is tlie egotizing orgnii. i 

73, The others are products of that. 

' Tho others,' i. e., tlie eleven senses and the five mdiruents, 
are products of tbe egotizing organ. Mediately, also tUe 
[gross] elements, the products of tlie rudiments, are called 
products of that. 

" But then, if it is thus [i. e,, if you declare the risible 
world to be a product of the egotizing organ], you abandon 
your doctrine that the woild is a t>roduct of primitivo 
Untter." To thia [objection of the Vaiiiushikas tbe author] 
replies: 

7-t. It is the first cause, through that mediately, 
as is the case with tlie atoms. 

As [according to tbe Vaiiesbikas] a jar which ia tbe 
[iminc-diate] product of a luiiip of cUiy, baa the iiloms for 
its cause mediately, just so also [our] primitive Matter U 
the principal cause [of all products niudiately]. 

" Since primitive Matter and Soul are [both] eternal, 
wliicii [of the tivo] is the cause of lliu creation's couinience- 
menti*" With regard to thia [question the author] replies: 

75. Wliilc both are antecedent, since tlie one 
laclts [this character], it belongs to tlie otiier. 

Sonietliing has not the character of the cause situply on 
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account of being antecedent [to the product], but [only, 
if the causal connection is established] by positive and 
negative argumentation.^ Now» among the two, ' the one,* 
«• 0., the soul, lacks the qualification of being the cause 
since Scripture teaches its invariableness. Hence 'the 
other/ t. e., primitiye Matter, possesses the character of the 
[first] cause. 

" [But,] since [the existence of] the atoms is not disputed, 
let these alone be the cause." To this [objection, raised by 
is'eshika, the author] replies : 



76. Being limited, they cannot be the material 
[cause] of everything. 

That which is limited cannot be the material [cause] of 
everything ; as yam cannot be the cause of a jar. There- 
fore, it would be necessary [according to your theory] to 
ascribe a separate cause to every special thing. And [in 
our opinion] it is simpler to accept one single cause. 

[The author] alleges Scripture to [corroborate] this s 

77. And because of Scripture which sajrs that 
[the world] proceeded therefrom. 

The reason [for the world's being a product of primitiye 
Matter] has [duly] been stated at first [in aph. 75 J. Besides, 
Scripture sajs that primitive Matter is the cause of the 
world, in the passage ''The world arises from primitiye 
Matter." 

** [But] experience teaches that a jar which previously 
did not exist comes into existence. Let, [therefore,] prior 
non-existence be the cause [of each product], since this 
invariably precedes [the arising of everything]." To this 
[the author] replies : 

* JTiifi tu pAnahhAv^ Matt ya§ya v<utufuik 9aUv€ yad uipadyaU, ymdmhML^^ 
ek0 natpadynU, UU prati tad vastu kAr^^amf Pa^^it. 
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78. A thing does not proceed from notliing. 

A real thing dues not arise from sometliiiig unreal. As 
eiperience teaches tbut tlie pi-oJuct ie of tlie suine deecrip- 
titic as the cause, the tvorld, too, would be unreal [according 
to your opiuioo]. 

" Let tbe world, too, be unreal; wliat harm ia thiit to ua P" 
To this [reiiiiLrk, made by a follower of S'luikar&chilrya, tbs 
author] replies ; 

79. [The world] is not unreal, because there is 
no confutation, and because it i:i nut the result uf a 
faulty cause. 

When there ia the [wrong] notion that a [piece of] 
mother of pearl be silver, [this opinion regiirding the existence 
of] the silver ia confuted bj the [aubseijuent correct] notion 
' Tbia ia not silver.' Uut, in our ctiai;, nobody ever boa tbe 
notion ' Thia world has not the character of something 
real,' by which [notion] the reality [of the woild] mij^bt 
be confuted. Again, if cwmiethin^ ia the result of a faulty 
cause, we are convinced that it ia falae; as, for instance, 
somebody's perception of a [white] conch-ahell aa yellow 
ivhitih rcaults from the fault of jaiinilicu [by which (be 
eye-sight is damaged] etc' But, in our case, audi a depra- 
vity [of tbe senses] is quite out of the question, because the 
cognition of the world is genuine with all and always. 
Hence the world is not unreal. 

"liul then, l,^t something unreal be the[lirst] cause; still 
tbe world will not be ujireal." With reference to this [ob- 
jeution the iiuthor] saya : 

80. If soiuetliing real [ia the cause], this is 
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established by the connection with that ; [but] if 
something unreal [were the cause], how could this 
be, since it would be unreal ? 

If something real is the material cause, then, according 
to the maxim that the product has the qualities of the cause, 
' this 18 established,' i. e., the reality of the product is 
established, ' by the connection with that,' t. 0., by [the 
product's] connection with the reality [of the cause. But] 
if something unreal [were the first cause], then the world, 
[too], could not be real ; and ' since it would be unreal,' 
that is to say : since the world would be necessarily unreal, 
*how could this [i.e., the world's reality] be P' For the 
unreal cannot have the character of the real. 

** Let work alone be the cause of the world ; what is the 
use of inventing primitive Matter?" To this objection 
[raised by a Mtmftirisaka, the author] replies : 

The oomparatiye {^kuicutardm is employed in the aphorism] in 
the sense of the positive [Xru/cu]. 

81. No; for work cannot be material [cause]. 

The invisible power [of merit and demerit arising; from 
works] may be the causa effievens ; but we never see that 
merit and demerit are the causa materialis. Siiice liberation 
results from the discriminative knowledge of primitive 
Matter and Soul, primitive Matter must be accepted. 

'* Since liberation is attainable already by undertaking 
the things enjoined in the Veda, what is the use of [dis- 
cerning] primitive Matter P" To this [the author] replies : 

82. This does not result even from scriptural 
[means. What is gained thereby] is not Soul's aim, 
because it is brought about [by works], and, there- 
fore, [the performer] is exposed to returning. 

* Scriptural [means] ' are those which are learned from 
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[Scripture, i. e., fiora] llio Veda, via., eacrificea aiid the like. 
Even from [tlie application of] these liberation does not 
reBult, 'because [what is gained therebj] is bronght about 
[by works] , and, therefore, [the performer] is exposed to 
returning.' Since [liberation as auppoaed by jou] is a pro- 
duct [of actions] and as such not eternal, the liberated would 
be exposed to a continuance of new mundane existencea. 
Hence this is not Soul's aim. 

[The author] shows now what is [really] Soul's aim : 

83. Scripture aa)'s that lie who liaa attained to 
discrimination in reapect to these does not return. 

Scripture saya that [only he who has attained to diacrlmi- 
natiou 'in respect to theae,' i. e., in respect to primitive 
Matter and Soul, does not return in consequence of hia discri- 
minative knowledge. This scriptural passage ia [Lhe last 
clause of the ChhUudogya Upanisliad] j " He does not return 
again." 

[The author] alleges au argument against tho opposite 
opinion : 

[According to Mak&deva, the word lalra in the aplioriam does 
not mean 'iu rospoct to itioso,' bat ' there.'] 

•There,' i. a., in Brabman'a world. The scriptural paauga 
[alluded tu] ie: "Jfu does not roturn uguin." — [Discrimination is 
the real cause of liberation], siuco in tlio fulluwJDg verao : 

■' All Ibiuo [will Le] DuitcH] with Brahman, whoD tLo tjma ot tho 

diMolution of llio world (priilifiivcAara) tiai oomo. At tlio nnil of 

the liut [maiiJuiio period] thoj enter the Iiigliett bbode, haTing 

pntiHud tboit loula." 

a strasa is to be luid {avarasa) on the expvesaion 'having puri- 

Bed Iboir aouls '(kritdtman, = ' having attaiiiuJ to discri mi nation '). 

"What, then, ia the fruit of work like T" Tbia [ibo author] 
■ays [iu the following apboriflm] : 

84. From pain conies pain, :i3 relief from cold 
is not [effected] by affuaion of water. 
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If liberation were to be brought about by [ritual] works, 
tben, since such works comprehend pain [caused to the vic- 
iims], liberatiooy too, being the product of these [actions], 
would involye pain. At least, since [such a liberation] must 
perish, there would be pain at last. For relief from cold 
is not [imparted] to one afflicted bj cold through affusion 
of water, but, rather, only [more] cold [is occasioned]. 

''The fact, [however,] that something is brought about 
by works [in general] does not bring on pain ; but the rea- 
son [for the fruit's being painful] is the being brought 
about by works which are undertaken with a special desire ; 
for works undertaken without any desire are means for [the 
attaioment of] liberation. Thus Scripture says: 

" Some ngea, wishing for wealth, went to death bj their works 
with their children ; bot other sages who [had no wishes, bot] were 
giren to meditation obtained the highest immortaiitj through [ritual j 
works."* 

With reference to this [view, the author] declares: 

85. Since it is equally brought about [by works], 
whether these be undertaken with or without desire, — 

Granted that what is brought about by works, undertaken 
without desire, be not painful; still, though there is a 
difference between works done with desire and such done 
without desire, the fact that liberation [as accepted by you] 
is brought about by works remains the same. Since [such 
a liberation] would be perishable because of being brought 
about [by actions], there would be pain again. And the 
scriptural passage [quoted by you] which says that works 
done without desire are means for [the attainment of] libera- 
tion, refers to knowledge [wbich is promoted by such works]. 



' This B'mti is found, with sh'ght Tsriations, in the SAQikhys-TsttTaksa- 
madi to KarikA 2. 
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And, OS liberation results from knowledge (cF. III. 23), thesu 
[works] are meilialclij means of liberation. 

"[But,] if libi3nvtioii results from the kaonlei]ge of tbu 
difCereuce botwL'uii Matter and Suul, [as yon accept], atill 
[tbis liberation, too,] uiiiy be periti liable, and, tberofuie, 
muudaiie existence inaj be^in again. IleucQ [you] tb« 
teacber onJ [I] tlie ojtponeut are [equally exposed to] tb« 
same [objection]." Witb regard to tliis [reuatk tbd au- 
thor] deolures : 

86. [Nothing positive falls] to him whoislihem- 
tcd definitively, [hut] only tlie ahsolute deatructiou 
of hondaj^e; hence there is no parity. 

Tbere is [only] the destruction of bondage in tlie case of 
' Liui wlio is libci-uted derinitively, ' i. e., essentially. D<m- 
daga is nontliscnaiinaUon. Dy the removal of it non-dis- 
crimination ia ilesU'oyed, i. o., [abauluttsly] annihilated. 
Non, since tho unniliiluttun ut' nuii-iIinoi'iMiinutit'u is a [de- 
finitive] posterior nou-exietence, botv ean there be ft return of ^ 
mundane existence, and [how can you talk of] a pari tj [in ^ 
regard to our two doctrines]? * 

It has bt^on taiiyiit [in ai>h. 61] thiit there is a set of 
twenty-five [principles]; and, since this is not to be ascer- 
tained except by proof, [the anthor] explains now what tbis 
[i. e., proof] is: 

87. Tlie determination of something which has 
not [previously] been in connection witli both nor 
with one of tlic two [otliers] is right cognition. 
What is most conducive to that, is the thing in 
(jucstion [/. c, 'proof or rather ' means of know- 
ledge ']. 
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' With both/ t. 0., with the eventaal [association existing 
between] sense and object, that is to say : with perception^ ; 
'nor with one of the two [others]' t. e., [neither] with ail 
eyentual characteristic sign [leading to inference] nor with 
a scriptural declaration, that is to saj : [neither] with in- 
ference nor with testimony. — 'The determination of some- 
thing which has not [previously] been in [such a] connec- 
tion' means 'the determination of a thing [preyiously] 
not determined,' t. 0., 'right cognition' (pramd) or 'right 
notion' {pramiti) or 'result' [of perception, inference or 
testimony]. Hereby is explained what is called [else] ' a 
means of knowledge by which one arrives at an unknown 
thing.' — [The clause :] ' what is most conducive to right 
cognition, is proof [or rather: means of knowledge]' is the 
general definition of pramdna. 

" How many means of knowledge are there ?" To this 
[the author] replies : 

88. There are three dilTerent means of know- 
ledge; since, if these are established, everything 
can be ascertained, no more are to be established. 

Perception (pratyaksJia), inference (anumdna)y and testi- 
mony {$'abda) are the means of knowledge. [To this a 
Mlm&i|isaka objects :] " What, are analogy {upamdna)^ self- 
evidence {artAdpatti) y non-existence {abhdva)^ proportion 
{9atiJ}hava)y and tradition {aitihya) [no means of know- 
ledge] P*' With reference to this it is declared [in the 
aphorism] : ' Since, if these are established,' etc. [That is to 
say :] Means of knowledge are assumed in order to determine 
what is cognoscible. Now, since, if [our] three different 
means of knowledge are established, there results [from these] 



* Tbo looaiiTO caso is dcpondent on nnaifinikr^$hta as well as the goniiUo 
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tbfl aacertaiamont of [everytliing] wliich is cognoacibla [ac- 
cording to your opinion] lUrough all [thosej means of know- 
ledge [enumerated by you], ' no more are to be establUbed ' as 
distinct means of knowledge. For tliose [means wliicU 
yoa accept besides] are contained in [our] tbree meuaa of 
knowledge} [tbe former] are brougbt under [our tlireo 
heads] by great teachers in tbeir proper place : [those o£ 
your additional means] by which a cognition is obtained 
»o that tbia cognition exists when there is a contact between 
the senses and the object, and that Ihla cognition does not 
exist when there is no auch cont.ict,' — belong to perception, 
etc.* Therefore only a further nomitial distinction is made 
[by you], and hence no means of knowledge are to ba 
established in addition [to our three]. 

[The author] gives now the special definitions : 

89. Perception is that cognition which results 
from the connection [with the objects] and rcpre- 
eenta their fonn. 

By [tbe eipresaion] 'which results from the connection' 
inference and testimony are excluded. ' Which repi*esent3 
their form' means ' which represents tlie form of jura [elo.] '. 
Such [a cognitiuii] is periieption. [Thia dufinition] includes 
also that perception wliii:h distinguiahoa the details (savi- 
Aai/iu'.ii). The BndJhiats, howuver, declare that perception 
ia only that [cognition] which does nut distinguish the 
details {>iiriiikiilj>iik(t), [and give the following detinition:] 
" What is free from comhiniition (kal^iuiui) and nut exposed 
to miatukc is called percepLion.^ Combination ia that ap- 
prebenijion by which [an object] is joined with its name, 



tatplhiiva Biiil |>nrlly upantana 
■'.xUj uri.ui>nimli'.WLLull. 
'tuiaui. in lUu Uibl. t<iJ.), liim 
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genas etc.^ And, since there is such [a combination] in the 
case of [a cognition] which distinguishes the details, thi^ 
[kind of cognition] is no perception, [no] means of right 
knowledge*'' This is not [correct; for] perception i^ 
[everything] which is produced by the faultless totality of 
the factors required for the production of an immediate 
cognition. This is of both kinds : not distinguishing and 
distinguishing the details. The clear understanding («af;i- 
vid) of name, genus etc., [is not brought about by combi- 
nation, as the Buddhists suppose], but arises from memory, 
[and memory is roused] — through the medium of the 
awakening of the impressions [left previously in the internal 
organ] — by the likeness [of a thing perceiyed now to a thing 
perceiyed in former times]. Since, therefore, something 
additional accedes [to the nirvikalpaka perception through 
memory], the special name savikalpaka [is given to per- 
ception in this case]. And no fault whatever nor a defect 
in the totality of factors [mentioned above] is occasioned by 
memory. 

[The Buddhist objects :] '^ But then, [a perception dis- 
tinguishing the details] is no means of right knowledge, 
because it is associated with memory." [To this we reply :] 
Ob, how cunning I An accompanying [cause] deprives [ac- 
cording to your opinion] a means of right knowledge of 
its power I Thus it is said : 

" Thoagh tho namo [of tho thing we peroetTc] if rememberedi 
ihii does not disparage tho natare of tho poroeption ; for thia [v{«.| 
the name] ia onooncemed [in tho perooption] and anabte to roil tho 
OMonoo of the thing whioh boara tho name. That apprehontion, too, 
ia [aniroraallj] considered as perooption, bjr which the thing is after- 
wards determined aa to its proportioi, ite genns and the like."* 

* I. «. with its ooloar, extension and other attribntos } nAina-jdty-ddi is 
enployod in tho technical NjAja-definitions of Bavikalpaka and nirvikalpakaf 
of. NyiyakoAi nnder the latter word. 

S Tho second Torso is qnotod also in tho SAtpkhyatattvakanmndt to KArikA 
27, and partlj, in a different oonneotion, in tho SAipkhjaprarachanabhAshya 
to aphor. II. 82. 
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"Tour derwiilioti of perception la not [correct], becanae 
it does not extend lo ttie perception of the Yogiiia [wlio are 
able to eetf tilings paat anJ future]," To this [the autbor 
replies] i | 

90. Tliere is no fault, because the perception , 
of the Yogins is not an external one. 

Our deSiiition refers only to the external perception of 
daily life, but tlie perception of tbe Yogin is neither eiter- ' 
nal' nor b«iont,'ing to diiily life. Therefore the fault of 
being not extensive enough does not [attacU to our de- 
fiuition. 

Or, even tbe perception of the Yogin w included in our I 
definition t This other possibility of looking ut tike subject i 
[the author] states [in the foUowitig apboiitim] : 

91. There is no fault, hecausc he who has at- i 
tained snpernaturul power is in connection with 
things being in the statu of the cauae. 

Since proditct8 remain always existent, even that which 
is destroyeil, t. e., dissolved into its cause, exists in tbe 
state of the past; likewise, a thing to come exists in its 
cause in the statu of tbe future. Now, tbe Yogin who has 
attained snpcrnutural power is, by tbe assistance of the 
merit proJucod by the Yuga-piaxiii, in [immediate] con- 
nection witli primitive Uiiltur onJ therefore, with ull space, 
all time am) [all ol)jectsJ. Hence tlie fault of being not 
extensive enough does not [attach to our definition], 

*' [but] your dehiiition does not apply to tbe perception 
of the Lord." To this objection [made by a Naiyfiyika or 
Vaiscshika, tlie author] replica [that the remark is quite 
insigniliciint]. 
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02. Because the existence of a Lord cannot be 
proved. 

If tbere were a proof for the existence of a Lord, then 
your scrapie in regard to his perception would be justified. 
But snch [a proof] does not exist. If [the opponent de- 
clares: ''The proof [for the Lord's existence] is [the con- 
clnsion] that the earth, for instance, must have a maker, 
because it is a product,'' [then we deny this and ask] : Is 
the [Lord whom you infer] corporeal or not [in your opi- 
nion]? Both ways he cannot be the maker. [And, besides, 
the argumentation] of the Vaitfeshikas by means of the 
notion 'product' is [only] a seeming one; [for the existence 
of a maker is not to be inferred from the existence of a 
product]. This has been explained in a very detailed man- 
ner somewhere else.^ 

[The author] states another reason [for his tenet that there 
is no Lord] : 

93. He is not provable, because he cannot be 
either of the two 2 bound or liberated. 

Is the [Lord whose existence you assume] bound or 
liberated P A bound [soul] cannot be the Lord, because of 
its association with merit and demerit ; nor can a liberated 
[soul] be the maker, because no perception, no desire to 
act, and no exertion would be [possible in this case. And 
since erery being is either bound or liberated], the existence 
of a Lord cannot be proved. 

** Then," [the Vai^eshika objects,] " he may be different 
[from both], i. e., liberated in life-time {fivar^mukla).** [To 
this we reply : If the Lord were] of such a kind, he would 
be unparalleled and the only specimen of a species, [in 
which case there is no basis whatever for argumentation]. 



* Fts. in tho writings of the PiirTamtmlipfi. 
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[The DuUior] states the same [ia llie following apliomm]: 

Oil. Both ways he coulJ not be the maker of 
real tliinga. 

Tbe explanation of this nphoriain Uub [iilreadj] been gireu 
[in tbe preuetliiig coiiimontary]. 

" [If it were] tbiisi Iben eucb Bcriptaral poasagea as 'For 
he is omniBcieiit, tbe maker of alt tbings* would be con- 
tradicted." With reference to tbia [objection tba author} 
declares : 

[The oziatODCe of] o, Iiord ia inforrod hj our adversaries ouly from 
Ilia boiug tlie makor of tlie creation. On account of [tbia] doclara- 
tion llie cxiirusniuu ' of i-oul lliiii^,' [usod] bore [vu. in apb. 91], 
IB to bti uodui-atood aa mcuniiig ' of tlio creation.' 

95. [Tliey arc] {,'lorificatiuns of the liberated Self 
or of liim who has ytlaiiicd 8U]Jcrnatural powers by 
his devotion. 

•Of the liberated Self means 'of bim wbose Self ia, in , 
a manner, liberated, becauae be is free from pasaiooa and 
tbe like,' but not ' of bim who ia liberated [in the bigbcat 
eense],' aince ancb [a soul] wonld be unable to resolre upon 
Bometbing, to act etc. The glorification of aucb [a pcraon 
by Scripture] is lor tbe piaimae of supporting tbe ceremonial 
prescripts. 'Or of bim wlio lias attained supernatural 
powers bj his devotion,' that ia to say : The glorification of 
the Yogin who baa nttiiined auperiiiitnral i>ower3, i. c, wbo 
hiia acquired tbe faculty of asaumiug atoniic suialluess etc., 
by his devotion, is for tbe purpose of aiipporting [and en- 
couraging] the [Yoga-]praiia. 

" [But] non-intcllcctual [Matter] cannot bo productive 
without tbe auptriiitendence of an intellectual being." 
Even therefrom tlie existence of a Lord is not to be inferred, 
aa tbe [author] says [in the following aplioriam] ; 
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Some passages in Scripiare and tradition, haying in view to 
state that the liberated Self, «. e., the isolated Self, is what mnst 
be known, praise that [Self] as the Lord merely on account of 
its proximity [to Matter] ; while other [passages] praise him who 
has attained supernatural powers by his devotion, t. e,^ a non-et<>r- 
nal Lord, on account of his secondary eternity, etc., in behalf of 
[people's] attainment to supernatural powers through devotion 
directed to [such a Lord's] eternity, etc* 

** Of what kind is the superintendence [of the soul] P" This 
[the author] declares : 

96. The superintendence is [accepted] on ac- 
count of the proximity thereto, as in the case of the 
crystal. 

As, when a crystal in which a body reflects is moved, 
while the body does not move, there is the misconception 
that the body moves, just so, since the Self reflects in 
Matter, [i. 0., in the internal organ] ' on account of the 
proximity thereto,' the agency, ezperienciug and superin- 
tending of Matter is erroneously ascribed to the Self. 
Hence the mistake that the soul be the superintendent. 
And so [it is said in the Bhagavadgit& 8.27] : 

" Tho works aro altogether done bj the oonstitoents of Matter t 
only he who is bcgnilod by tho egoiising org^ fandee : I am, [t. «., 
my Self is] tho agent." 

** If the sonl is not the superintendent, then there would 
be actions, as eating etc., [also] in the case of a dead body." 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

97. The empirical souls [are the agents], in re- 
gard to individual actions, too. 

Tbe empirical soul comprises the judging organ etc., [t. s. 
the egotizing organ and tbe senses] and is connected with 
the [vital] air ; but the empirical soul is not the [pure] 
Self. Only these empirical souls are the agents, in regard to 
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in jiriuual actions, as eating etc., too. For the [pure] Self ia 
invariable. 

"It tliere is no cognition in tlie St;If, [thero U none at 
all] ; how can, [Iherefure,] an instruction [be gireuj for tli« 
sake of any oognitiouf" With reference to tliis [objection, 
made by u Naiy^yikit,' the author] declares: 

98. The inatruclion about the sense of the doc- 
trines [is given], because [Ihc inteinal organ] appre- 
hends the riglit meaning. 

Tha word ' the internal organ" is to be supplittil from thu 
following aphorism, or [Lo be actually joined with this ono, 
BO that] there 19 one aphorism ending with the words 
V'ikijiirlhQiHulaio 'nlal^karatiasya. This way* [we get] the 
following aunse : Since the intonml organ [in the form of] 
the 'great one' — [and not the Self] — apprehends the right 
meaning, i, b,, tlie uctual meaning, Ihu instruction about the 
Bcncie of Lliu doctrines [ia given hy the leaclieruj. And fi-uui 
the fact that the aoni reflects in this [interniLl organ] results 
the delusion that it be [the soul] which appreheuiis. 

[The author] eliicidatiis this : 

99. The inlcnuil organ is the superintendent, 
because it is enlightened by that; as is the cascwitli 
the iron. 

The internal organ ia the superintemlent because the reflec- 
tion of thu sunl i.iWd upon the internal orguu and, in conse- 
quence, [the l-iLter] fanoii;s to b,= inL,:ll.!eliial on account of 

tImSi.lf, tUru^Kl''!'"""-'-!'""-" "t tl.o ul^...!.; i...^c.u,l «,.,»» (,.,a.,->). liui 
auo.rai.^H lo lUo Si.|'l-lo—. '!>" Self id .,uL c,.B..i.iv,., 1,... ol-jo^ll.-. c.^.-iO..,. 
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its being enligbtened by the intellectaal essence of thai 
[via., of tbe sonl]. ' As is the case with the iron/ u e., as 
the magnetic iron, though inactive, attracts bj its mere 
prozimitj. 
[The author] gives now the definition of inference : 
As the iron is made red-hot bj a special connection with fire, 
just so the internal organ is enlightened bj the soul through a spe- 
cial connection which is the cause of the reflection, and therefore 
becomes, in a manner, intellectual and distinct from [all] other 
noD-intellectnal things ; as such it is the actual (anupacharita) 
superintendent through its volition oic. This is the sense. 

As, however, the first creation [which proceeded from primitive 
Matter immediately] took place without a resolution, no actual 
(mukhya) superintendent was required for that, [but the impulse 
was given by the association of primitive Matter with Soul, so 
that this association may bo i*ogarded as a figurative (upacharita) 
superintendent]. Hence it is said in the Kiirmapur&pa [in the 
last verse of the 4th Adhy&ya] : 

" In this w»7 tho crention bj pHmitiTo Matter has been briefly 
deccribed bjr me ; this one took place without a retolution. Learn 
now the creation of Brahman 1 " 

Such [scriptural passages], however, as ' '* Thai intended " 
(Ghh&ndogja Upanishad 6. 2. 8) are somehow to he explained so that 
[primitive Matter] was on the point of [changing into] products, 
analogously to [the use of the desideratiFC stems], as for instance : 
' The bank will fall down, [t. 0., is on the point of doing so].* 
That is the meaning.^ 

lOO, Inference is the knowledge of the connect- 
ed on the part of him who knows the connection. 

Inference is the knowledge of the invariable concomitant 
[vydpakay t. e., according to the usual Ny&ya-ezample * of 
fire/ which knowledge] proceeds from the knowledge of the 
inrariably concomitated [yydpya^ i. e.» ' of smoke '], on the 



' C/. yijftinabhlkBhu's oommentarj on I. 96. 
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part of bini wbo knows tUe inseparableneea [ot both]. In 
Hiia [definition] are included ; tbe positive [reason,' anva- 
yin],* the excluding [reason, vyatirekin],^ tUe [reaaou] wUicli 
may be stuted positively aa well as negatively (anmja- 
vyatirekm)*, [beaiilea, tbe inference] whicb is baaed on soiue< 
tiling previously known {p4i-vaval), wbiiih ia baaed on eome- 
tbing excluded (a'eakavat), and wbiob is inductive (nimd- 
nyato dfithfa). Moreover, tbe definitions of [other] teachers 
are contained in that [given here]. And so [it ia said] : 

" WLal i» coooected with tlia tbiog to bo Infoired, kud what U 
uuivuraally knowu (U eiUtintl in thai whicli ia cbar»Ot«riicd by llil« 
[Inv&rinblo auucoiullanoa, tyipli'l, and whaL doea uot eaiat, nbuu 
that dooa iial eiiat, tliia ia Lho cliat&cteriatio afgu (tinjd) liw<liu|{ U 
mfoienco (anumipala):' 

[Tbe author] gives now the definition ot testimony) 
' Gonneuliun ' means ' invartublo coiiconiitunco' ; ' connoclod ' 
muttna ' wlial ia [losaeased of this [invariable coucomitanno, t. <., 
vydpi/iil' aa well oa 'what doUtrutinoB tlia same, [i. «., lira tiyd- 

101. Testimony b the instruction by one trust- 
worthy. 
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I. 101 — 103.] AnmuDnnA's coumbntart. St 

Testimony is the instruction bj one tmstworthj, but it 
is not [necessarily] something made by a trustworthy {per- 
son], because the Yeda is not the i?ork of a person. And 
this fact we shall state in aphorism [46] of the fifth book: 
" They are not the work of a person . .**. B'abda (* testi- 
mony ') is used [here] in the sense of the cause [of know- 
ledge, that is to say : it denotes the last of the three means 
thereof], but t^ahda is [also employed in the sebse of] the 
fruit, t. e.f [of] the knowledge produced by «'a6cla,i since the 
effect may be figurati?ely denoted by [the word which 
expresses] the cause. 

The tenets of the Buddhists, etc., [t. «., of the Jainas and 
ChftrT&kas] are not true, because they contradict the Yeda, 
and, therefore, they are [only] seeming [testimony]. 

'* Your doctrine has been laid down for the sake of dis- 
criminating between primitive Matter and Soul ; but there 
is no means by which the existence of these two may be 
established." To this [objection raised by a Ch&ry&ka, the 
author] replies : 

102. Both are established by a means of know- 
ledge ; [hence] there is the instruction about them. 

Primitive Matter and Soul are established, t. «., [their 
existence is] known by a means of knowledge to be described 
[presently] ; hence the instruction for the sake of discri- 
minating between them is justified. 

<'0f what kind is this means of knowledge?" With 
regard to this [question the author] says : 

103. Both are established by induction. 

Since primitive Matter is iuTisible, [we must infer as 
follows :] 



* In which omo, howerer, it is b«tt«r to laj Mimm (^Mnani). 
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1. Wliat 18 a product, is poBsesaed of the qualitiea of tliB 
cause, [i. e., the peculiarity of the product is conditionate hj 
the qualities of the cause];' 

2. and the product [in question, vi'^., the whole empirical 
world] has the nature of the three constituents. 

3. Hence follows, by means of an inductive inference,* 
the existence of primitive Matter [being the totality of the 
constituenta]. 

Since the Self is likewise invisible, its existence is [to be] 
established [by the following inductive inference]: 

). What[ever] is combined, is for the sake of some other; 

8. hence there must be something uncombined which ia 
the ' other ' [with regard to the whole material world that 
consists of combinations ; and this is the Self]. 

Thns [the anthor] will declare [hiiusc-lf in I. 140:] "He- 
cause the combined is for the sake of some other." 

" [Out,] as Matter is eternal and aclivo by uature [in the 
aervice of Soul], there ehould be always some experience, 
and, therefore, no liberation." To this [objection the 
author] replies : 

lOJ-. Experience ends with Uiouglit. 

'Thought' means the Self. Experience ends with the 
discrimination of that [from Matter]. Aa prior non-exis- 
tence, though beginninglDsa, perishes [when the thing pre- 
viously nou-exiatent cornea into eKittLciice], bo the creative- 
nesB of eternal Matter ceases with [the attainment to] 
discriminative knowledge. Here [somebody objects :] "This 
bolda good [only] in the case of non-existence, but not with 
regard to something eiiatent." [To this we reply:] No I 
Non-existence is not a necessary condition for the [cessation 

■ Cy. Vij&AuabUilcilm'* DoiiiTDUiilarj on I. (>3 : k1rana-}uifa-l,rataifa bfryil- 
* 3^inin}ftna ^ timdnyata dftlhltni 'niimtnina. 
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of something eternal], because we know that posterior non- 
existence does not [cease]. Bat if [yousaj:] ''This will 
be regulated by [facts] as seen/^ [we answer :] This %$ so in 
oar case, too. 

** If Matter is acti?e and Soul experiencing, then it would 
be the case that the one experiences [the results] of the 
work done by the other,** To this [objection the author] 
replies : 

105. Even another than the agent may enjoy 
the result, as in the case of food. 

As the cook prepares the food etc., and [another] who has 
not prepared it, t;t«., the master, enjoys the result, so it is 
also in our case. ** But the master may be [regarded as] the 
maker, because [the action] is done for him^ [just as the 
king is regarded as conqueror, while the soldiers fight for 
him." To this we reply: Quite right I] Also in the case in 
question the creativeness of Matter is intended for the Self. 

Having propounded this customary doctrine, [the author] 
states now his own : 

106. Or, since this follows from non-discrimina- 
tion, there is the [wrong] notion that the fruit 
belongs to [the soul wliich is erroneously regarded 
as] the agent. 

The soul is neither agent nor experiencer ; but the delu- 
sion that [the soul] be the agent results from the fact that 
[the real ngent, viz.y] the ^ great principle ' is reflected in it. 
*0r, ... from non-discrimination ' means * f rom the incapa- 
city of discriminating between Matter and Soul.' * Since 
this follows ' means ' since the delusion that the enjoyment 
of the fruit belongs to [the soul which is misconceived 
as] the agent follows [therefrom].' 



62 iHiBDDDnA'a coMUENTAity. [I. 106—108, 

[The author] states now the opposite of Uiia [uiscon* 
(septiQu] i 

Or [tlio aphorism may be explained tn the following laannor'] : 
From noa-diserimiDELtion follows [the delueioD] thut Goiil bo the 
agent) therefrom rcaalla the [wrong] notion that the fruit be- 
longs to Sonl as to tho ogent, in accordance with [the moxiui] 
' the ezporlencer is the same as tho agent,' 

107. Nor [do] both, when the truth is seen. 

When the tnitli ia known by diBoriinination, both [do] not 
[belong to Boul], neither agency nor experiencing. 

Having described the means of knowledge, [the author] 
states now the rule regarding the oljecta of kuowlcdgu : ' 

108. [A tiling may be] an object or not an : 
object, according as the aenaea fail on account of [ 
excessive distance, etc., or apply [to the thing]. 

[A thing] is an object, when Iho ticnscs apply to it, t. e., ' 
are in connection with it, [but it in] not an object, when 
the senses fail, i. e., are not in connection with it. This 
want of conoection results from the inadequacy [of tha 
eenses] on account of excessive distance, etc.* In cousequonca 
of excessive distauce, a bird [Hying] in tha sky is not ^>er- 
ceived ; in consequence of great proximity, the collyrium ap- 
plied to the eyo-[lashes is not]; in consequence of inter- 
position of objects, a thing located on the other side of a 
wall [ia not]; in consequence of inattention, a person 
affected by grief, etc., does not perceive a thing placed at bis 
side ; in consequence of its subtilty, a minute particle [is not 
perceived] ; in conaeqnence of being overpowered, [/. t.] by 
the sound of a drum, the sound of a conch [is not], etc. 



■ Differoull; (rou VijiilDabliiliilm'i ei)ilankti<iii prerioDily copied b]r Unhl- 
TB, Tbs tulloHiug inlorprutktioD h(u bMn obrional/ borrowad fron 
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<<For what reason is primitive Matter imperceptible P'' 
To this [the author] replies : 

* Applying ' means oonnection ; ' failing ' means want of it. 

109. On accouat of subtilty it is imperceptible. 

'Subtiltj' means the being difficult to conceiyOy bnt not 
the being of atomic extension ; because primitive Matter is 
omnipresent. 

** How, then, is [the existence of] primitive Matter ascer- 
tained P " To this [objection, made by a Vaitfeshika, the 
author] replies t 

110. Because it is apprehended by the behold- 
ing of [its] products. 

As [the Yaifeshikas] gather [the existence of] the atoms 
from the beholding of jars [and the like], so we apprehend 
primitive matter by the beholding of the products which have 
the nature of the three constituents. 

Some [the Yedantists] teach that Brahman is the cause of 
the world ; others [the Vaitfeshikas and Naijftyikas], that 
the atoms are its cause ; [and our] ancient teachers saj that 
primitive Matter is its cause. With reference to this [diver- 
sity of opinions the author] brings forward a doubt : 

Beoanse [the existence of] it is proved by the beholding of [iUl 
prodaots, vig., of the ' great one ' and of the other [material princi- 
ples]. 

** Bat some teach that Brahman is the caose of the world ; 
others, that the atoms are ; how, then, can primitive Matter be 
proved [to be the cause] P " This donbt [the author] ponders [in 
the following aphorism] : 

111. If [somebody objects :] " It is not estab- 
lished, because of the contradiction of [other teach- 
ers,]"- 



^^^^^^1 AHtRUDDHA'a COMHENTAUY. [I. Ill — 113. 

' li IS not eBtnbliolied ' meauB : [tbe existence of J primitive 
Mutter is iiot estalilislied. 

[Tbe Butbor] states bis doctriue : 

' It,' i. e., primitivo Uattor. 

[Tlie author] irbo is of tbo opinion tbat lliore ia no fault wbat> 
over in inferring tbo cause fi-om the product, confutes [tliis objuc- 

112. Still, the CBtablisliing of llie other by the 
beholding of the one ia not to be denied. 

If roy opinion wore disproved simply by the contradiction 
of tbe opponents, there is [my] con trad ictiuii against tbe 
opinion of tbe adversaries, too; bow could, tberefore, thai be 
eslabliabed? If an opinion ia proved by tbe insepamldeness 
of tbe cognition of tbe invariable concomitant from tbe cog- 
nition of tbe invariably concomituled, tbten tbia boldii good 
witb my [tenet], loo; hence my iiifercnce from tbe producta 
[in apbwriam 110] is not tu be denied. 

'■ Granted tlmt the cause ia [lo be infuned] fivni tbe pro- 
ducts J [but] liow [can you prove] tbat thiu [caniio] is pri- 
mitive Matter? " To this [tbo author] replioii : 

[Tbo author] states now tbo rciuon for priuittivu Muttoi's hoiug 

113. Because [else] tliere would be an incompa- 
tibility with the threefold. 

'The thieefold' means tbe constituents, i. e., Suttva, 
Rajas and Tanias. [If there were any other first cause than 
primitive Matter which we declare to bo the agfjregate of 
tliese then] there would be an incompatibility with these, i. e., 
the world should be void of [tbe nature of] these [three con- 
stituents]; and it is seen not to be bo. 

"Does tbe product arise aa bouiething which [always] 
existed, or [is it brought forth] as sonu-tbiug which did not 
exist [prcviously]r' " This duuhl [tbe author] rcniuves; 
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There wonld be an incompaiibiliij with the jojfal, paintal and 
apathetic nature which is observed in the world, if Brahman [or] 
the atoms were its cause. 

[The aathor] states now that the products are already existent, 
before thej arise : 

114}. Something unreal, as a man's horn, does 
not arise. 

[With reference to this a follower of the Vaitfeshika and 
Njftya systems sets forth an objection:] <'A man's horn 
and the like is absolutely unreal,^ ether and the like [i. e* 
Space, Time and the Self] is absolutely real, jars and the 
like are real ns well as unreal; how, therefore, can you 
bring [such things] on the same level with a man's horn P'' 
[To this we reply:] This is not [right; for] jars and the 
like are unreal [in your opinion] at the time of their prior 
non-existence, a man's horn and the like is always unreal ; 
what difference, therefore, can there be between the two 
[according to your theory] P If [you say :] ^^ The difference 
is the fact that the production of jars etc. is seed/' [thed 
we reply :] This very [question, how it is tliat jars arise and 
a man's horn does not] is what we are deliberating, and 
[you gi?e us] this very [question] as answer! How clever I . 

[The author] states the reason, why products are existent 
[at any time] : 

115, Because there must be some material cause 
[for every product]. 

[That is to say:] Because there is a connection of the 
product with the cause. And a connection is only [possible] 
between two existing things, [but not between two things 
of which one exists, while the other does not; hence the 
product must be somehow existent before the manifesta- 

' AMad'eka-gvahhava => yagyaihiA Biahhdvo *tann aW», «a«an-m4ira*fPa6Mpa, 
Pari^it. 
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not abandon its nature of being clay. And two things of 
which one is real [t. e. the cause] and tbe other [accord- 
ing to the opponent's opinion] unreal [t. e. the product] 
cannot be the same. 

[Objection:] '^If both are the same, one might fetch 
water bj means of a lump of claj also.'' [Reply :] It would 
be so, if an absolute identity existed [between cause and 
product] ; but there is no fault whatever in the theory that 
diversity as well as identity exists [between them]. 

And so it is said : 

"If [the prodnots] were nnreal [before their prodnotion], their 
connection with the canROBi which poBecfw ronlitj, wonld notbe [poni* 
ble]. And for him who accepts that [the product j arisoa nnconneoted 
[with the can9e]i there is no rnle [that a special product raost come 
from a special oanse]."^ 

" Renlitj does not fall to the non-existent, nor docs nn-rea1itj 
to the existent i this state of these both is known to those who 
the tmth." (BhognTodgltA t. 16.) 



[The opponent] makes a [fresh] objection : 

Becnnno the product has the nature of the cannc ; this is the 
Sense. The cause and the product being identical, it ir quite impos- 
sible that the cause be exiRtent, but the product non-existent [at 
any time]. The proofs for the identity of the product with tlie 
cause have been taught in the Tattvakaumudi [to KArikA 9]. 

119. " If it were the connection of a reality with 
a reality, you could not speak [as you use to do]/* 

" If production were the connection of a reality, t. s. of 
an already existing product, with [another] reality, t. e, with 
the cause,' then such expressions as ^ the jar will be, arises, 
has been destroyed ' would be out of place/' 

1 This Terse Is also qnoted, as an ntteranco of the SAipkhjaTftddhts, in the 
8ii|ikhjatattTakaamtidi to KdrikA 0, with the varia Uftio—tuattv^ ndHi, 

t NjAja works often exhihit the locatire, instead of the instmmental case, 
in ooDstmotions of this kind. 
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[With refereiioo to tliia objection, the anltiov] states bis 
(tocbrine : 

If [tlio opponant inaiutaiuB], that [Hio woi(i] 'production* ooold i 
not be en>ploja<), in case the reality of tho prgduct were quito tho 
game OToa before ttiu ' pi-oJuctioa,' us »ve iiso to speak only of tlio 
prodaction of aomuthing non-oKistciit [until then, — tlio author] 
dispoeoa of (ihia view in the following nphoriBLn] i 

120. No, tlic employment and non-employment 
of such expresaiuna depend on tiie manifestation. 

As the whiteness o£ o. white cloth [which has become] | 
dirty is luanifc'sted by the wiishing or [by the applJcatiuti ' 
of drugs], BO the jar is muuifuMted by the operation of the j 
potter, and is hidden by n stroke with tho hammer. Like- 
wise, we observe thut the oil is manifested ut the eesamam- 
seeds by pressure, tho milk at the cow hy inilkiiig, the grains 
at the corn-atulkti by threshing, etc. Therefore, the differ- 
eiices in the uniployntent uf words ae well aa in the practical . 
use depend on the luanifealation.' 

"[Granted that] production depends on manifestation { 
[but] whereon does destruction depend?" To thia [the 
author] replies : 

121. Destruction is dissolution into the cause. 

By a stroke with the hammer the dissolution of a jar 
into its cause [viz. into its constituent parts, la effected] ; 
thereon depends ils dustriiction, and thereby the differences 
[in the euiploynient] of words and in tho practical use [may 
be occasioned as wt'll as by the manifestation]. 

[Objection;] "If [deatruction were only] dissolution 
[into the cause], a resurrection niiyht he aeeu, and this is 

1 For ir.«l*..ci. : if ll.o j„r » ...L u.um(.;U-^. ,vc -,H.ak „f day ; but if it i. 
wilb it iu tlio (uriiior luao, but in ilio liittur ("MA«-Ji,ny,l.tA(jjui 
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[really] not seen/' [I^^pIjO ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^" bj the fools, 
[bnt] it is seen by the intelligent. For example, when 
thread is destroyed, it changes into the form of earth, the 
earth changes into the form of a cotton tree, and this changes 
into the form of flower, fruit and thread. So it is with all 
things. 

** [Now,] is [your] manifestation real or unreal 9 If it 
were real [i. e., always existent according to your theory], 
tiien the products ought constantly to be perceived ; if it were 
unreal, [your doctrine of] the [eternal reality of the products 
would be set aside. [And if you try to maintain your 
theory by saying that] there is another manifestation of this 
one, and, again, another of that one, then we have a regresiUM 
in if^niium.^* To this [fresh objection of the Vaiieshika 
the author] replies : 

122. Because they follow one another contin- 
ually, as seed and sprout. 

May there be a thousand manifestations, still there is no 
fault, because [the manifestations] have no beginning, as 
[the continuous succession of] seed and sprout [is without 
a beginning]. 

[The author] states another argument : 

123. Or, there^fijas little fault [in our theory of 
manifestation] as in [your' theory of] production. 

Is [your] production produced, or notP If it is produced, 
we have a regressus in infinitum [as well], because there 
must be also a production of tbis one [and so on]. If it is 
not produced, [then let us ask :] Is tbis the case because of 
its unreality, or because of its eternity ? If because of its 
unreality, there is never any production at all; hence it 
could never be perceived. If, on the other hand, [you 
deckre that production is not produced] because of ils 
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eternity, tliere vrould be alwaya tbe prodacUoii of [all] 
prod u eta. 

[ObjecUon;] "But as production itself u production, to 
wliat purpose do you invent another production ?" [Reply :] 
Then it is tlie same with us : as manifestation, too, ia mani- 
fesLation, to what purpose do you invent another manifesta- 
tion i> Tour doctrine on tliia point [i. e. on prodaction] is 
also oura [with regard to manifestation], 

[The author] states [now] the properties whicli the pro- 
ducts of primitive Matter have in couimon with each other: 

12-1. [They are] caosed, inconstant, moving, 
multitudinous, dependent, mergent. 

' Caused ' means : having a cause, ' inconstant i' perishable, 
'moving': leitviiig a body assumed [formerly, lint this ia 
the sense of ' moving ' only ns fur as the internal organs and 
tlie senses are concerned ; for it is known to everybody how] 
earth, bodies, etc. [t. o. ihc other t- lements besides earth] move. 
* Multiludinous' [are the products of primitive Matter] on 
account of the distinction of souls; [for each soul requires 
a separate internal organ, separate senses and a separate 
body]. ' Dependiint,' i. e. on its cause; ' mergent," i. e., 
dissolving into its cause. 

"If there are [only] twenty-five principles, [»8 you 
Silnililiyas teach,] do [our qualities] cognition, pleasure etc., 
or [our categories] generality and actions not exist? If 
you say so, you sibandon what is taught by experience." 
To this [objection of the Vaisesliika tlie author] replies: 

•T1.0 diBcrelo [|.niici|.k.s] ' is to be siii.j.licd iq this [uphorisra], 
bti tho aubjiict of which the hciiig caused uud tlio otl.or [qualitios] 
arc pruUiL'atod. 

125. Eitlier because the qualities, generality and 
the other [categuries of the Vaia'cshikas] are directly 
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identical [with our principles], they are established in 
them, or, because they are implied in the term * pri- 
mitive Matter/ 

The qnalities, generality and the other [categories of the 
Yaiileshikas] are directly, t. «., in their very nature, identical 
with [onrj twenty-four [material] principles, because the 
definitions of these apply [also to them]. ^ They are estab- 
lished in them,' t. «., they are established, because they are 
contained in them.^ 

The word *or' intimates another possible explanation. 
* Or, because they are implied in the term primitive Matter,' 
t. e.f the qualities and the other [categories of the Vaitfe- 
shikas] are established [by us], because the qualities etc. 
are mediately products of primitive Matter, and as such are 
implied in the term primitive Matter, since product and 
cause are identical. But it is not on account of non-existence 
that [the categories of the Yai^eshikas] are not [expressly] 
mentioned [by us]. 

[The author] states [now] the properties which are com- 
mon to primitive Matter and to its products : 

The word ' or ' means ' and ' [in this aphorism]. 

126. Both consist of the three constituents, are 
non -intellectual etc. 

What consists of the three constituents, is non-intellectual 
[as such]. By the word *etc.' is meant that [both] are for 
the sake of another. * Both,' t. e., the products and the 
cause. 



1 To oxplain ihii in detail : tho dravyiini of the Vni^hikni (with the 
ezcoptiofi of Atman and manatt) are contained in tho tthAla-hht'dtlni ; tho g^imAB 
and harmdni are drMvy^ndm $var(ipam ; the idnuSnyam ig dravya-ffuiui'harmandi^ 
§9mrApam ; the viieihah is contained in sattva, rajcu and tamat ; the stLmatdpak 
U not acknowledged (V. 09). 
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{Tho autbor] snja [now] bjr wliat properties tlio Uirae < 
coiiatitueuta which form the parta of prituitivu MuLlur (li(fi:r ' 
from each other : 

127. The constituents dUfcr from each other by 
jilcaaure, diajjleasure, dejecLedness, etc. 

'Pleasure' is joy. By the word 'etc' ia meant [in the 
first case], that Sattva has [besides pleasure] the propertjes 
of ligbtiieea and ilUiiuinatioii. — 'Displeasure' ia puin. Bjr 
the word 'ete.' is meant [iu tho second caije], that Rajas is 
[not oul/ painful, but also] inciting; and unateody. — 'Dejec- 
tedoesa' is apathy. By the word 'etc' ia meant [ia the 
third case], that Tamas [which cauaea dejectcdaees] ia heavy 
and covering [besides }. 

Telling the differences of these [constituents, tim anlhor] j 
states their common properties, [too], at Ihia oppurluiiitjr; 

128. Thioiigh the properties of lightness etc. 
the constituents agree with, und ilill'er from each i 
other. 1 

Through lightness, uuateadiuess and beanaeaaj hereby I 

the differences sire taught. Hy the word ' etc,,' [however, 
not only the nulioJis uiisteudinesa iind heaviness, but uUo] 
the common properlieafuf (lie constituenls]are intimated [iu 
our aphorism]; and the:je are the being f.ii- the sate of the 
souls, anil tlie having the habit of overpowering each other, 
of modifying each other, ami of consorting with eacli other.' 
In [aphorism 121] which begiiin '[They are] caused,' it 
is taught that the ' gteal one' and the following [principles] 
are products. [Now the author] gives the proof thereof: 



..In this maimer he [i. e , VijuaiiabUiksliu] baa ei|.Iuinca [o.ir 
lorism]; hut iiuvllier fL-oiuciieuhitor, .'. ■'., Aniru.l.lho] says : 
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[The constiiaeniB] differ by the properties of lightness etc., but 
ihej agree in haying the habit of oyerpoweriiig each otkor, of 
modifjing each other, and of consorting with each other. 

[The anther] gives [now] the proof [of the tenet] that the 
* great one ' and the following [principles] are products: 

129. Since they are diflFerent from both, the 
•great one' and the following principles are pro- 
ducts, as jars and the like. 

Since they are different from the two eternal [things], 
priiniti?e Matter and Soul. The rest is clear. 

[The author] states another reason : 

180. Because of [their] measure. 

Because they are limited, [while primitive Matter and Soul 
ore all-pervading]. 

[The author] gives a further argument : 

131. Because of their coherency. 

Because they are perfectly connected with primitive Matter, 
i. e., becatise the qualities of primitive Matter are seen in all 
things. 

[The author] states the same [in other words] : 

182. And, finally, because of the power. 

Since a product operates [only] through the power of the 
cause, the 'great one' and the following [principles] give 
rise to their products [only] when primitive Matter fills 
[them with the power of doing so], as they are weak [by 
themselves]. Otherwise, they would alway$ produce their 
products, because it is their nature to operate. 

[The author] argues [now] from the negative side: 

133. If they were not such, they would be pri- 
mitive Matter or Soul. 

10 
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7bere ii tlie alternative: eilLei' protluct or nou- product. 
If the ' great Diie' and tlie folluwtiig [priueiples] were not 
products, tbey would belong to primitive Matter &r Suul 
[whicli lire tlie only two non-prod acta]. 

"[But] tlie 'great one' and the following [prinoiplea] i 
may not fall under the [said] alterniitive." To this [objeo- 
ttoa the author] replies: 

134. If they were distinct from these two, they 
would be void. 

If the 'great one' and the following [principles] were ' 
distinct ' from these two,' t. e., from the products aa well 
UB from the non-products, they would have the nature of ' 
the void, i. e., of a non>entity. 

"Why sbiill it be on account of their being products that 
the 'great one' and the following [principles] lue a charac- 
teristic sign [of the existenui:] of prliuttivu Muttt^r^ They | 
uiiiy be such a sign merely because of tlieir iusopuraLility 
[from it]," To this [the author] roiilies ; 

135. The cause is inferred from llie product be- 
cause of the association with it. 

It is so [as you siiy, in such casea] where the nature of the 
cause is not seen in the [product or] effect, aa, for instance, 
when we infer the ssvelling of the sea from the rising of the 
moon. But, in our case, the cause is inferred from the 
product, because we see the nature of primitive Matter' in 
the ' great one ' and in the following [principles]. ' Because 
of the association with it' means [what we have just stated 
as the basia of the inference]: bccausu we see the nature of 
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primitive Matter in the ' great one ' and in the following 
[principles]. 

*' Under these circumstances, the ' great * principle [itself] 
may simply be the cause of the world. Wherefore [do yoU 
assume] primitive Matter P'^ To this [the author] replies: 

A cause is inferred only from the being characterized by the 

t 

prodncts [or effects], bnt not from ibe being qaite nnooncemed 
[in them], as is held by our opponents, too. This is the meaning. 

136. The undeveloped [is inferred] from the mer- 
gent which has the nature of the three constituents. 

Primitive Matter is to be inferred from the mergent — so 
called, because it dissolves — , t. e,, from the ' great* principle 
which has the nature of the three constituents. And that 
the * great' principle, i. «., [the organ of] determination, is 
discrete and perishable, we know by perception. From this 
we infer [a cause] into which it dissolves. 

'* Still, some other thing may be this cause; wherefore 
shall it be primitive Matter P" With reference to this [the 
author] declares : 

137. Since its existence follows from its pro* 
ducts, it cannot be denied. 

Is the cause of this [universe] a product or not a product P 
If [you say:] a product, then the cause of it would also be 
the same, and so we have a regresiua in infinUum. [But] if 
[you say : it is] the primordial product, then [we call this 
* cause,' but not 'product,' and] this yery thing is our [pri- 
mitive Matter]. — Since the existence of primitive Matter 
follows from its products, t. 0., from the products of primitive 
Matter, it cannot be denied. 

** Granted the existence of primitive Matter, but the exis- 
tence of Soul cannot be established ; for it has no product, 
[while primitive Matter has]." To this [objection the author] 
replies : 
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138. Since tliere m no (Impitle ubout the notion 
as audi, just aa [tlie existence of] merit [is not doubt- 
ed by any one, tlie reUitinn aforesaid] is notllie proof 
of it. 

There is, to be sure, no <]iii(iiiU! about tliore beiii|j n Self 
as 8Ucbi t'or tlio dispnto ia [only] iibuut its pe<.-uliuntit.-a, 
whether it be iiiuUituilinoiis or one,' omnipresent or iiot 
omnipresent,' etc. Jimt us [the existence of] merit is ikot 
disputed in any aybtem whatever; the opinions diijngreo 
[oiilj] aa to the peculiarities of merit. — * [The rehitioii afore- 
said] i)j not the proof of it [i. e. of the Self's exiHteace] ' 
means : the relutiou of ciLuse and product is not the proof in 
our case. [The author] intends to sny [hereby]; I shall 
allege another proof. 

"The Selfa are Miinply the bodies, senses and [inlemiil 
orgaus]; what iti llio use of inventing something elst;V" 
To this [objoulion tho iiuLl.orJ replies: 

Noliody dUpulus the bxptirioiicur, ■'. *., the thing which forma 
thu Hubjuct. Theroloi'o pruiifs an> retjuirud only fur tliu ufca of 
ustabliahiug the distiuotioa of Sital from the body etc, the etomity 
niirl the oilier rpeciiliiiritios of .Suul ; but iiu pioof is noceasai-y] 
for thu Huku of t'8tabhahiiig iU iiioiti uxiiituiicu, bccauso thia in 
CoiiHiiloi'od e.s Hcltk-a by ull tciichei'H, [ovl-ii] by JufiJub. 

181). Soul is distinct from the body, etc. 



[This i.] clear. 
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140. Because the combined is for the sake of 
some other. 

That which is combitied is for the sake of some other 
thing which is not combined ; if it were [again] for the sake of 
tome other combined thing, we would have a regres9U8 in 
infinUum. And combination is, by means of the mntnal 
mixture of the constituents, the cause [of the existence] of 
the products. Or combination is, [in the secular mode of 
speaking,] the hardening of fluids. — ^This [ combination Jy 
now, exists [already] latently in primitive Matter and [in 
the internal organs and in the senses], because else we could 
not observe combination in their [gross material] products. 

[The author] explains the same : 

141. Because there is tlie reverse of the three 
constituents, etc. 

Because there is the reverse of the three constituents, etc. 
in Soul, t. 0., because [the nature of] these is not observed 
[in it]. Bj the word * etc' [is meant] : because the other 
properties of Matter, too, are not observed [in it]. 

[The author] mentions another reason : 

Bj the word ' etc/ the non-intellectnal nature and the other 
[qoalities of Matter] are intended. 

142. And because of the superintendence. 

For the superintendent is [necessarily] intellectual, and 
Matter is non-intellectual. This is the sense. 
[The author] gives a further argument: 

And because [Seal] is the superintendent; this is the sense. 
Being the saperintendent means being the cause of a change 
by means of a special connection ; and a connection takes place 
only between two different things, [whence follows the difference 
between Sonl and Matter]. This is the meaning. 
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143. liecaiiac it is tlie experienccr. 

That wiiiob ii experienced is Mutter, the experiencer U 
Soul. Altliougli tLe Self U uot tlie experiencer [in reality] 
OD accouot of itB inviiHablenosa, sLill Ibia ia said, becauae 
the reflection of the internal organ falls on it. 

" Effortii arB made for the sake of lihernlion. Ia tliia done 
for [the liberation of] the Self or [t-f] Matter?" To Uiia ' 
[question the author] replies: 

144. Because the efforts are for the sake of 
isolation. 

Since the three conatituenta are the essential nature of 
Matter, this essential nature cannot depart [from it], and 
[besidea, thin is out of the question], because [Matter] would 
be uneternal. [Liberation of Matter from the three con- 
stituents ia, therefore, impossible.] Isolation of that [alone] ' 
can take place, with n^gard to wliich the oonalitueuts hard j 
the character of Upfl.ll.is; and this ia the Sulf. i 

"What is the nature of this?" To this [que.tion tbfi | 
author] replies : 

14)5. Light [i. e., intellect], hecause the non- 
intellectual and lijjht do not belong together. 

It is well known that the non-intellectnal is not light. If 
the Self, too, were non-intelleclual, aiiolher light ought to 
exist for it, aUo ; and, fi.r the sake of siuiplicitj, let the Self 
have the nature of light, [i. e , Ul the Self be nothing but 
light]. Anil Scripture [teaches the same, Bfiliaddraiiyaka 
Upanishad 2. l. It]: " Hy what means shall he know him 
by whom lie knows all this? liy what uieanB, forsooth, shall 
he know the knower?" 

" Let the Self be non-intellectual, too, [in its essence] and 
have intellect as an (c((rii"ii(;; by means of this [attribute] 
it manifests the world, but it has not intellect as its essential 
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nature/' To this [objection, raised by a Vaiieskika or a 
Naij&yika, the author] replies : 

146. Since it is void of qualities, it has not in- 
tellect as an attribute. 

If the Self were connected with attributes, it would be 
ohangeable, and hence no liberation would be [possible]. 

[The author] declares now that Scripture contradicts 
this [opinion of the opponent] : 

[Soal] has not intellect, t. e., light, as an attribute, but is light. 
Why ? ' since it is yoid of qualities,' i. 0., because it does not 
possess auj qualities. The wishes, however, and other [attributes] 
which we observe, belong to the internal organ alone. This is the 
meaning. 

147. What is established by Scripture is not to 
be denied. [This must be said], because [Scripture] 
would be confuted by such perceptions.' 

Scripture teaches: ''For nothing adheres to this soul'' 
(Bfihad&rapjaka Upanishad 4. 3. 16), etc. Such [passages] 
would be confuted, if [the soul] were connected with quali- 
ties. 

[The author] mentions another argument against [the 
opponent's view] : 

Supply : the freedom [of the soul] from qualities, etc. [t. e., its 
onchangeableness and intellectual nature] are [therefore] weU- 
founded. 

148. It would not be witness at [the time of] 
profound sleep, etc. 

If the Self were non-intellectual, it would not be witness, 

I Ai thOM of the Vaileshikns and NaiyRjikas are who orroneootlj tee 
qnalitiea in the loal. 
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i. e., knower, iit [tlie time of] profound sleop, eto. Aud tliia 
is nob the case [i. n., tite Self i» witncau lliou], becnuae [tliv 
feeling] ' I slept well ' uiiiiiifests itaetf. Ky the word 'elu.* 
the elei^p during which dreams appear is uieant. 

The Yedantiuta hold that there is ouly one Self. Aud thus 
[it is said] : 

" For the Self la Dternal, □iDUi|ii'e«ant, uiiulumgonlila anil blamnliMa i 
thoDRh b«iii(; ouD, it ia mads mnltttudiiiuiu by (liu punsr. by Uiiji, 

[but]notcBBuutul[y."l 

With reference to this [the iiuthor] declares : 
Some say that [only] one Self is [to bo accepted] for tlio suld 
of aimpHcity. [The aulbur] refutes tlib opiuiuD : 

149. The plurality of souls follows from the 
diversity of birth, etc. 

If there were [only] o»b Self, then all ought to he burn, 
wheu end is born. 

[Thu author] i>uuder8 tlio view of the [ Vedaiitiiitiu] i>p- 
poaeut : 

Birlli in tilt) iieH>iciatioti [of tho Self] with nn nggregatti, oonstal- 
ing of a now Iniily, [uuw] suusus aud [a uuw iutorDal organ] ; dontli 

ia the BeparBlioii from this [aggiu(<ftl«], Dtciiiiso of ihu divin-aily, 
stated ill Scrlj^ 
and libomtion, 

mentioiiud in lliu fulluwiiig acriptural |iaiiHagi> : " Oue is hoiu in a] 
ill ouii^oquuiicu of good [deeds, iu a] bad [eiis- 
uioo of hiid [ douda," cf. Itriliadiirnnyaka Uiianishad 
, lliu divui-i>ity of Wiidago ikiid liborulion [lu ttiii 



of bii'tli and death, of joy and pain, of bondage 
I ai-e many suula. The diversity of hirtU [ia 



good [uxiuttsiii 
tenco] iu coiisc 
4. 4. 5i 5. 2. l:i], 

following] : 

•■Tlio.« Wllt 



(iirii. 
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150. " [The Self], though one, becomes many, 
as there is a difference of Up&dhis, just as Space [is 
diyersified] by jars and the like/' 

''As there is [really only] one Space, [and, nevertheless,] 
on account of the difference of the Up&dhis, as jars atid the 
like, when a jar has perished, people nse to say i * The jar's 
space has perished,'— -jast so, also on the theory of there 
being [only] one Self, because of the difference of corporeal 
determination, when this [corporeal determination] has 
perished, it is nothing but a familiar saying * The Self has 
perished/ Otherwise, [t. «., if birth and death were not 
dependent on the Up&dhis,] how conld there be, even on the 
theory of there being many Selfs, a diversity of birth and 
death, since the Self is [considered as] eternal [by the adher- 
ents to this theory also] V 

[The author] gives his decision s 

*' Then lot [the Solf ], if obaraoierisod by an Up&dhi, be some- 
thing distinct." With reference to this [remark of the Vedantist 
the author] declares i^ 

151. [According to your opinion] the UplUllii is 
different, but not its owner [i. e.^ the Self). 

[You say that only] the Up&dhi is different; but the 
familiar idea of the perishing of the one [t. e,^ of the Self] 
cannot be [dependent, as yon maintain,] on the perishing 
of the other [{. »., of the body, simply, if there were not a 
diversity of Selfs], because an illegitimate extension [of the 
notion 'perishing* would be the inevitable consequence]. 
And in the theory of there being [only] one Self, some attri- 
butes which are contradictory to each other are evidently 
ascribed [to this]; for one and the same cannot be bound 

1 Of. ViJftAnabhikiha't oommentarj. 

11 
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ftnd 'fil»rai«4 [at the same time]. But [in the iUuitrBtion, 
used by the VcdautistB, the matter is quite dtffereut; for] 
the [aimultaneous] connection and non-connection of Spaca 
ifitb emoka or [jars] are not contradictory, because this 
ooonection does not exist everywhere. 

"What shall be [proved] liereby 9" To this [the author] 
replies i 

II the oharact«rfted [Self] were distinct [from the pure Self], 
this wonld perish thraagh the periabiog' of the oharHterising 
[body], This is the meaning. 

162. Thus contradictory attributes are not aa- 
cribed to [a Self] omnipresent as one. 

[In our system] contradictory attributes are not ascribed 
[to the Self, BB is done in the Ved&nta system]. 

"[But] it is known that eren the attiihate of one is ns^ 
oribed to another, as, for instance, the agency of Mutter is 
to another, vtV, to Soul." With rcgurd to this [remark Uie 
author] declares i 

The imputation of joy and p&in, i. «. the entering of these [two 
opposites], nhiah is ooutradiutory, if referred to a [soul] arory- 
where present as one, is not so, if it to thus [as we teach], i. •., 
if there is a plurality of souls.* TLia ia the seuae. 

" But [speaking of joy and puiu aa eiitoiing into Soul], do yon 
not coofonnd [Soul witb the material products], since the Self is 
without attributes, and joy and the liko are attributes of the 
internal organ eto. t" To Ihie [the author] replies : 

153. Tliougb Ibe attribute of another be [ascrib- 

I Biwd 'nilina as on* word iu my «ditiun, and of VijuinibUik.hn'* «oni- 
menUrj 

* That >■ to Lj ; joj and (win ujoj U .iinuluneou.l, folt by diSsnut 
pataons, but not b; una. 
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ed to Soul], its real existence [in Soul] does not 
follow from the imputation, because [Soul] is single 
[i. e.^ unconnected] simple. 

The agenoj of Soal is a mistake } for, in this ease the 
non-agencj of Soul is true, and the imputation is antme. 
And a connection of the true and the untrue [t. «•, here t the 
connection of the untrue agency with the true Soul] does 
not exist in reality. Birth, death etc. cannot belong to the 
Self, because nothing adheres to it. 

** Bnt thus [t. 0., on your doctrine of the plurality of souls] 
there would be a contradiction to Scripture. For it is said 
** Brahman is one only without a second ** (cf . OhhAndogya 
Up. 6. 2. 1), ^* Nothing is different here } from death to death 
he goes who sees something different here '' (cf . Eatha Up. 
4. II).'* To this [objection of the Yedantist the author] 
replies i 

(According to MahAdeva's explanation, aphorism 158 must be 
transUtied t Though they are aitrihuiei of another^ ihii [dtv^m^] 
eannoi be accounted for by^ an imputation^ heeauie [ihe Self] ii on^ 
[on/y, til the Vedantiete* opinion.']) 

Though joy and the like are attributes of the internal organ, the 
dlTersiiy [of one person's feeling joy and of the other's feeling 
pain] cannot [be declared on the theory of the Vedantists] by an 
imputation on Soul, since the recipient of the impatation is [only] 
one [according to them]. For, where there is [only] one crystal, 
a diversity of imputed [colours,] blue, yellow etc., is impossible, 
[so that we may not say :] ' This [crystal] is bine, [and] that is 
yellow/ In the case of jars' spaces, howeyer, and of other [limited 
spaces] which are distinct [from each other] through the difference 
of the Upidhis, a diversity of attributes, conditioned by the 
Upldhis, is possible ; [and, therefore, the Vedantists ought not to 
employ this illustration].^ This is the meaning. 

154. There is no contradiction to Scripture which 



1 Cf. Aolmddba't oomiii«nt»ry on I. 161. 
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teaches non-duality, because it means the genua [or 
sameness of all soula]. 

[Thia is] clear. 

" But tlieii, are not bouilage mid libeialion coutrudictory 
in one a»<l tlie bhhiq StBlf for Itiui also wlio accepts inuiiy 
SelfaP" With regard to tliia [quostioii the author] declares i 

165. That state fall:) to hitn who knows the cause 
of bondage, on account of his understanding. 

To whom the 'cauae of bondage,' i. e , the iiou-perceptlon 
qI the distinction between Matter and Soul, is known, to Lini 
falls * that state,' i. a., the state of laolutioii, ' on ueuount of 
his understanding/ t. »., on account of Itia cognition of the 
[said] distinction. 

*' Bondage [as statod by you] is not real, because it de- 
pends on the nun-perception of a distinction. The reoaoa 
[thereof] is that no n- perception censes in conserjuence of 
perception. And thua we see the truth in the theory uF 
there being [only] one Self, not in that of there being many." 
With reference to thia [remark of the Yedantist the author] 
oayc 

156. From the fact that the blind do not see 
does not follow non-perception on the part of those 
who have their eye-aiglit. 

Because the blind does not see, ahall also he who has his 
eye-sight not perceive? The sense is: there are many ar- 
guments ill favour of the nsserters of the plurality of 3elfa. 

[Tbo author] declares that there are many Selfs for the 
folloW-ing [reason] also : 

1B7. VaiiKuleva and others liave been liberated; 
[hence] non-duality is nut. 

We learn from the Fnrdiiiia and other [texts] that V4ma- 
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de?a has been liberated, that S'aka has been liberated, etc* 
If there were [only] one Self, all would be liberated on the 
liberation of one, and thas [suoh] scriptural passages about 
the diversity [of liberations] would be confuted. 

** On the theory of the plurality of Selfs, since some are 
sometimes liberated in the beginningless flow of mundane 
existence, all might be gradually liberated, and then there 
would be a total void ; but on the theory of there being 
[only] one Self, liberation is simply the departure of an 
Up&dhi/' To this [objection of the Yedantist the author] 
replies: 

168. Since [this] has not happened io the be^ 
ginningless [world] until now, the future will also 
be thus. 

Since [such] a Toid has not been seen in the beginningless 
flow of mundane existence until now, there is no proof in 
favour of the opinion that there will be a [universal] libera- 
tion [in future times.] 

[The author] mentions another justiflcation t 

169. As [it is not] at present, there will be no 
absolute cessation at any time. 

Because of the endless number of Belfs there might well 
be a gradual liberation [of them], and, yet, there would not 
be a cessation of mundane existence. As at present, there 
will be liberation ' at any time,' t. s., in future times also, 
but, therefore, no absolute cessation, because the flow [of 
mundane existence] is eternal. On [your] theory, too, that 
liberation is the departure of an Up&dhi/ the question whe- 
ther a total void might come, is the same. [For] as the 
cessation of all things would take place, if many Selfs were 
gradually liberated, just so the world would become void, if 



' See the inirodaotion to aphorism ISS. 
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til TTp&dbla perislied on the ceasation of all worka. If then 
[the Vedantist remarks that] there will be no void becausa 
of the endless number of Up&dhis, the same holds good on 
the theory of the plurulitj of Selfs, ulso. And thus [it is 
mid]; 

"Thorardre, Ihoagh Lhey who know [tbe trnlb] &i« ootiUati>ll7 
iibernttid, tliera Hill be no voiJ, Lecaosa [tlia uambw of] liviag 
Uiog* in tho nocld is onJlea*," 

" Is the Self [essentially] bound or free P If U ia bound, 
then its essential nature cannot depart, and, therefore, 
liberation is not [possible, or,] if [the essential nature de- 
parted, the Self] woulil [cease to exist, i, 0.,] not be eternal. 
If it ia free, then meditation and the other [means enjoined 
for the sake of liberation] are of no use." To this [objec- 
tion the author] replies; 

160. It is of Bucli a kind timt both states are 
excluded. 

[The Self] ia neither bound, nor is it being libsrated ; bat 
it is eternoUy free. But the destraction of the noti-cog- 
nition [of thia eternal freedom] ia brought about bj medi- 
tation, etc. 

" It is taught [in aphorism 148] that the Self is witness. 
If it is witness even after the attainment of discriminalire 
knonlodge, no liberation is [possible, ns the perception of 
something means bondage]." To tlns[objeotion the author] 
replies : 

SJDce, in ubort, according to Scripture, tradilion and logioal 
reasoDH, holh sUtoa — tliat is to say : a distinction of atatea — are 
excluded, i. e , are oterDallj absent [in llie Self, this is] of auch a 

ICl. Ill consequence of the connection with 
organs it is witness. 

Organs, i. «., souaea. In conaoquence of the connection 
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with these [onlj the Self] is witness. Bat where is the 
eonnection with the senses, when discrimination [and, hence, 
liberation is attained]? 

*'0f what nature, then, is the Self at any timeP'* To 
this [the author] replies t 

163. It is eternally free. 

[This is] perspicuous. 

163. And, finally, unconcerned. 

[This is] clear. 

**[But] Scripture teaches the agency of the Self; how is 
this [to be understood]? " To this [the author] replies s 

164. The agency results from the influence, be^ 
cause of the nearness of intellect, — because of the 
nearness of intellect. 

The agency of the Self, «. e., the delusion of its being the 
agent, results from the influence of Matter, [and this in- 
fluence exists] because of the nearness of intellect [t. 0., of 
the Self, to Matter,!. 0., to the modiflcation of Matter in the 
form of the internal organ]. The repetition [of the words] 
'because of the nearness of intellect* indicates the end [of 
the book], since it is thus seen in Scripture. 



Here ends the first book, that on the topic [of the system], 
in the commentary on Eapila*s aphorisms in which the 
Siiiikhya philosophy is expounded. 

The second book begins now with a view to describe the 
products of primitive Matter, after the description of the 
topic [in general]. 

In order to notify thai In ihi« mj compoeition ih%T% ii no Inde- 
pendence at all, the appellation ' qninieeaenoe of the oonmenUrr ' 
ham been giTen [to it]. Thongh writing the worde of othera, t hare 
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elncidated their MDie and mado tho ooniieDtioii [ot tba liogls kpbO' 
riiiua nitb eooh etlierj more poripiouuDB p (bus nif Ubaor will aat b« 
frailleu. 

Here pnds the first book in tho ' qaintessence ot tlie 8&iplcliya 
CODimentarj,' composod l>j Mali&deva ivlio oblaiiicd the noble 
surname ' lliu Vodiintist ' from tlie foot of tLo illuatrious Svay aqi- 
prah&iatlrtha. 

Thus the topic of the eystem has been deaoribed in the (irat 
book 1 but, in order to confirm the unchaiigeabteneHS of Soul, the 
iQBnnor in which the creation proceeded from pt'imitive Matter 
vfill be explained in the second [book] at large. 



BOOK II. 

1. [The agency] of primitive Matter is for the 
sake of the liberation of the [Self] which is [in reali- 
ty] totally free, or for its own [liberation]. 

Tbe Self is totally free, in its essence. In order to liberate 
this from the illusory bondage, primitiye Matter produces 
tbe world. When pain is created [by Matter], man feels 
ayersion [against it] quite natarally, and, therefore, certain- 
ly endeavours after liberation [from it] ; when pleasure 
is created [by Matter], this, also, is to be reckoned among 
the pains, since pleasure is mixed with pain, and, therefore, 
aversion arises [in this case, also]. This [aversion] or in- 
difference is of four kinds, (1) the consciousness of the effort 
[to restrain the senses from the objects], (2) the consciousness 
of the distinction [between those faults of the internal organ 
which have already perished, and those which are still ex- 
istent], (8) the consciousness [of the sole existence] of one 
[t. 0., of the internal] sense, and (4) the consciousness of 
having subdued [everything].^ One must get rid of the 
future pain* which is of twenty-one sorts, via., the body, the 
six senses, the six [different] objects [of these senses],* the 



1 The explantiton of the terms yaf«mdmi-t«ifi;«d etc. bat beca taken from 
tbe SAipkhytUUTmkAainadt to Kiriki 28 i cf. alio Tognsiitn 1. 16. 

t From TogaeCltra 8. 16. 

• L •-, iahda, wparU, rdpa, tqm, gandha and manoM viuhayak (- yad M«lift 
Mifaa/fMfifyam * iiam \ech6.mttV tfiknlpaniyam cKa * iAam iUham m$H nA$ii 
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six perceptions [w£ llieae objecta], pleasure and pain [«■>'' 
ifox'i''. »"-"•. *•'"■' 1""" wl'icli is felt iinine.liately]. Among 
these, tbe body la pain, beciiuae it ia tlie site o£ pain j tii« 
senBCB, objucta and perceptions [iire pain], becausti tliHj 
ore wbnt leada to pain; pleasure is [also pain], beoauao 
it U followed [or accuinpnnieJ] by pain ; and pain ["or' 
Jfe^^f] is tbe chief [pain] nhicU consixta of ache, diaeasu and 
Borrow. The apecial cauaea that produce it are ignoranoe, 
thirst, [t. «., deaire], merit and d<3merit. Ignorance is niia- 
fioaceptiun ; and the disposition to this [iynorauce, which is 
common to all living beinga who are not yet liberated] is 
declared by the eagea to be the special cause of the tiiirot 
and [of the acquisition of merit and demerit]. Moreover, 
the getting rid of pain is the absolute cessation of the arising 
of pain ; the meana thereof is the cognition of the truth 
with regard to the Self, because in consequence of this 
[cognition] ignorance [which ia the cause of pain] ceases to 
eziat. And thus it ia euid i " Verily, the Self must bo eoen, 
heard, thought and meditated upon" (BiihadAra^yaka Op. . 
2. 4. 5 ; 1. 5. 6) ; 

"It innit bo beud trunt tho scriptnrnl worda [raeited bj th« 
taMbet], lliought on willi l>>gicul nmsona, ami— Ibia bsTing boon 
done— coticiii mil ly iiioditatud ujhui. Tbcao uru Lbo caniesof tbo pvr- 
ceinioii [uf 11.0 Sulf] ;"' 

"He who knows the Self overcomes grief" (Chbindugya 
Up. 7. 1. 3). 

This [Self] is of two kinds, viz., the higher and the lower 
one ; and thus it is said : " Two Brahmaus are to be known, 

tho higher and tlie lower one" (cf. Maitry Up. 6. 22j. Tlie 
hiyher [Self] is churacteriaed by knowledge and divine power, 
and does nut even in lliu least come in contact with the 
attributes of mundane existence; it ia the Supreme, the 

1 TUii quoLiLion it ulao fuiiiiJ in ViJfiii..ibli>L.<ilm'.< intr^uctlDD (o I. I. 
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great God, the omniscienty the creator, beoaase he brings 
forth eyerjthing. How is this to be known P Either by 
inference or bj concentration [t. e., Yoga]. The inference 
is as follows : 

(1) The perceptible [world] which is the object of the dis- 
pute must have a cause, 

(2) Since it exists after not having existed before, 

(3) As is the case with a picture. 

[The existence of the Self] in general having been con- 
ceived from this [inference], the cognition [of it] in parti- 
cular [is obtained] by the Toga. The existence of the lower 
[Self], t. 0., of the empirical soul, is established by the fact 
that [everybody] is sensible of it. Now, the activity of 
Hatter is for the sake of the discriminative knowledge of 
these two, i. «., of the higher and of the lower [Self]. As 
for this [activity of Matter], its being for the benefit of 
another [t. s., of the Self] will be stated [in III. 58]. And 
[what is declared in our aphorism, too, vu., that the agency 
of Matter] is for its own [liberation, must be understood as 
follows]: to which soul [Matter] has shown itself in its 
distinction, with that it has nothing to do any more. 
[** But," some one may ask,] ^* how can non-intellectual 
Matter be active P'' [To this question we reply:] We see 
that non-intellectual trees, also, are octive through [the 
production of] fruits, etc. 

** But then, who are those privileged [to attain] to libera- 
tion P" With regard to this [question the author] declares: 

2. Because this falls to him [only] who has 
become indifferent. 

And thus Scripture says : ''And having risen above the 
desire for sons, above the desire for wealth and above the 
desire for [other] worlds, they then wander about as men- 
dicants" (Bfihad&r. Up. 4. 4. 22), ''Having become quiet. 
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Bubdued, eatiafied, patieut aud collected, he sees liimgelf in 
the Self only " (I. c. 4. 4. 23). 

" If liberation takes plnoe in coiiBeqiience of indifference 
immediately after tLe heaving [of the Lriitli], then all would 
be liberated immediately after the teacher's instfUcLiuu ; 
and, as we see, this is not the case." With reference to 
this [objection the author] says: 

8. It does not take place in consecjuence of (ha 
mere hearing, [but] of the aptitude of the bcgiu- 
ningless disposition. 

Liberation is not [obtained] immediately after the hear- 
ing [of the truth]; but whose beginningluaa didposilion ia 
apt, to him [alone] liberation comes quickly [uf ter the iusbruo- 
tion], to another lute. 

[The author] mentions another reason ; 

4. Or, aa niaiiy eervanta belong to a single 
[nuister]. I 

As, among' nuviiy ueivauts of a eingle [muster], on aocotiat I 
of good service or offence, some are set at liberty, some enjoy 
the benevolence [of their master] and some are imprisoned, 
just so MiiUt;r ia Hinfjlu, iinJ Simla art! iiiiiiiy. Tbose who 
possess a clear discriminative knowledge [obtiiiu liberation] 
quickly; those who practise devotion only, in the course of 
time; the others never. 

"[[Jut] boiidiijje does not belong to the Self, since this 
is unchangeiible." In regard to this [remark the author] 
de< lares: 

6. Ami, while it ia real in Matter, [only] an im- 
putation [uf it] belongs to the soul. 

To whom Muttor has shown itself, for him Mutter is not 
active [uny more; thiit is to suy : this stjul] is liberated; 
[but] for which soul it is active, on that falls a reflection [of 
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Matter^ {. e., of tbe internal organ ; but this is] only an 
impntation, no real [bondage]. And thns [it is said] : 

" If the Self were, in its essenoe, f onl, impare and inbjeoi to altera- 
tkmi, there woald be no liberaiion for it eren after hundreds of new 
birthe." (KCirmaparA^a 2. 2. 12). 

[The author] gives the proof thereof [t. e., of the assertion 
that the real bondage belongs to Matter] : 

And because of the scriptural texts which teach that the 

souls are unchangeable and nothing but Thought, those passages 
in Scripture in which Soul is called ' the creator ' are merely for 
the sake of devotion. 

6. This is proved from the products. 

From the perception that there is no interruption [to the 
arising] of the products of primitive Matter, %. e.y of the 
'great one/ etc., it is proved that bondage belongs to 
Matter. 

''Matter impels all persons to action, because it is active 
by nature ; to what purpose [do you talk so much] about the 
cognition and non-cognition of the distinction [between 
Matter and Soul] P" To this [the author] replies t 

[Supply at] the beginning of this [aphorism] : since these are 
fit for serving thoir purpose. (The purport which Mahldeva sees 
in this aphorism, in accordance with VijnAnabhikshu, is a confuta- 
tion of the opinion that the material world bo illusory). 

7. There is a restriction regarding the souls, as 
is the case with the escape from a thorn. 

As somebody, having seen a thorn, warns some one— but 
not all people — : " Don't go this way I", just so there is the 
following restriction: [Matter] is active with regard to 
special souls [only], not to every one, because it is able [to 
influence those souls alone which have not attained to dis- 
crimination]. 

That bondage does not belong to the Self, was [already], 
mentioned [in aphorism 5; the author] states 'this [again 
more exactly in the following] : 
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irJ^-i ... 

(A-ooordiiig to Mahttdeva's explanulioii, tlie nrat ]m>tI uf our 
RplxirJBni must be tims translated : There u a Tatriclioti [of J/at(«r] 
with Ttyard to kim who kitowt.) 

Ohelana means [here] 'bo wbo knows," that is to say: 'lio who 
poaaeaBes the immedialo cognition of the distinction [betweeu 
Matter and Soul]. ' With regard to him ■ means 'forbim.' 

There ia a restriction — i. e., nou-activity— wf Matter, jont ai 
tbei-o is escape, i. e,, iion- production of pain, wilh reforonco to liiin 
who observes Itio tlioro. For Iha activity of Matt«r must be do> 
dared to be for the sake of liberation fi-om thu pain locatud iu it. 
and this [liberation] takes place, when [Matter] isin connection 
with a soul wbioh discrimi nates. For saying that Mattel- has tbo 
nature of pain, we ntean bat thisi [Mutter] occasions iu Soul tliO 
ezperienoe of pain, i. e., a reHection of the painful internal organ. 
And this [doing of Matter] is at on end, wlicn the oxparienoe of 
pain has ceaeod on tlie {uirt of a disariituiiatiii(r aoul. Tho suuse 
is : [Matter] does not operate upon a liborulnd soul, boi:nuso it boa 
no object of its owa [with tliat], but only upon tbo soul which ia 
not yut liburated. 

8, III spite of the connection with the other, this 
is brought about, not immediately, as in the case of 
llie burning of iron. 

Matter's opeiuUiig leads to botulngc; [but], in spite of 
the c<itinectii>a with Mutter, [onl)] the delusion of Soul'a 
[beiiiy subject to] bondage ia biuugbt about by the falling 
of its [i. c. Mutter's] rellectioii [on Suul]. * N.it imme- 
diately,' i.e., not really,] ' Aa in the case of the burning 
of iron,' t. e., as, on touching red-hot iron, one thinks that 
the iron burns, whilo [iu reality] iron [ilself] Joes not burn, 
but only in conseijuenee of the connection with fire. 

"To what pnrpoae ia croationP" To this [the author] 
replies : 

9. From desire aiul iiidill'ereiice proceed concen- 
tration and creation. 
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Experience proceeds from desire, liberation from indiffer- 
ence. Bnty [although the author declares only that crea- 
tion — and hence experience — proceeds from desire,] in reali- 
ty indifference also arises from desire, because the faultiness 
of the object is seen during [the time of] experience ; [and 
indifference leads to concentration]. 

In the first book in aphorism [61] which begiiis ** 

Sattya, Rajas and Tamas" the twenty-five principles are 
enumerated; now, [the author] states the order [of creation] 
in detail. 

10. After the great one, etc., is [that] of the 
five [gross] elements.* 

['That'] {. 0., the creation. [The author] will teach the 
order [of the development of the material world in aphorisms 
18, 16 and 17]. 

*'Is [creation] for its own sake or for that of another?" 
To this [the author] replies : 

[The author] teaches [now] the difference of the creative power 
belonging to the ' great one ' and to the following [principles], 
from that creative power which belongs to primitive Matter : 

11. Since creation is for the sake of the Self, 
the creativeness of these is not for their own sake. 

Since creation is for the sake of Soul, the creativeness * of 
these,' t. e. of the ' great one ' and of the following [prin« 
ciples], is not for their own sake, t. «., [not] egotistic. Since 
primitive Matter is eternal, it wns correct to ascribe to it [in 
II. 1] a creativeness for its own sake; but the 'great one' 
and the following [principles perish dissolving in their cause, 
and, therefore, are [only] created [for the sake of Soul, but 
have no object of their own]. 

" Space and Time are known ; why don't we find these two 



1 Which trc the terminal link in the chain of creation. 
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anumerutioii [in I. 61]i>" To this [the autbor] 
replies t 

"Bat then, thu osisl^nce of Spoco and Time is eatnbltttbod bj 
the universal conception ; for what reason are they nol mentioned 
in the enameratiou i" To Ihia [the author] replies : 

12. Space and Time {lepeiiii on the ether, etc. 

According to the difference of tliia or that Dp&<lhi, tho 
ether is called bj the names Spnce or Time;' therefore these 
two &re contained in the [element] ether. The word 'etc' 
ia added to no perceptible purpose. 

The ablative [dkiiiddilihyad, is uaed] in the senaa of tbo 
locative case. 

[The author] givea [uow] the deSnition of the ' great ' 
[principle or] judging organ: 

Bj tbo word 'otu ' the Upftdliis are mennt, und so the sense [of 
the apliorism] ia: S[micu and Time ari^e ftoin these and those 
Upadhiu and tram the ether. Though [ia reality] Siuwa 
an>l Time ni-e hothiiig l»il tim ulher [it.iuUj. lui uharautoriiwd by 
Up&dbis, still [the aulhur] hci-e speaks of tbuir ariiiu^, in aocor. 
dance with [the opinion of the Vai^eshikaa who teach] that tho 
cbaraoterized [ether] is distinct [From the pure ether] and that 
[the former] atiao9 from two Ihii.ga, the cbi.ifictoriKing [U^Mhis] 
and their subject. 

[The author] dL'BCriboa now the 'gr<)nt one' and the following 
[categiiiies] : 

13. Tilt! jn(lj,nng orgiin ia [possessed of] ascer- 
tainment.* 

' It is thiia [and not otherwise],' such decision is meant by 
ascertainment. 



i oiiiluiua), uud ' 'I'iii 
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**lii whicli [of your principles] are merit etc. included P** 
On tlii8 [the nuthor] says: 

14. Merit etc. are products of that. 

Met it, knowledj[^e,.iudifference and divine power [are in- 
tended]. By [stating] that these are products of that [t. e.» 
of the judging organ, the opinion <»f the Naij&yikas and 
VniseshikasJ that thej are attrihuies of the Self, is rejected. 
Since cause and products are not to be separated, it is [thus] 
shown that [merit etc.] are included [in our ^judging 
organ']. 

[The author] states a peculiarity of that : 

15. The * great one * becomes the reverse in con- 
sccjucnce of [noxious] influence. 

[That is to siiy : it begets] demerit, ignorance, want of 
indifference and of divine power. For experience teaches 
that a diversity of products follows from a diversity of con- 
comitant [causes]. As a reed-seed [generally] produces 
the sprout of a reed, but, if concomitated by the connection 
with Ore [t. 0., if roasted], produces a plantain-stem,^ so the 
' great one,' if concomitated by Sattva [t. 0., on the co-opera- 
tion of Sattva],* produces merit etc., if concomitated by 
Tumos, demerit etc. 

[The nuthor] ^ives [now] the definition, in appropriate 
order, of the egotizing organ and of the following [prin- 
ciples] : 

16. Tlie egotizing organ is [possessed of] de- 
hision.* 



I This nonsonte is also foatid in the Dhlimait, m the Psi^^it informed m%. 
t The Irdrya-rdpa Rattra is intended, since the kdra^a-rApa Sattva is thu 
timtrrial cnnso of the judging orgiin. 
' Cf. the rommenluiy to 11. JO. 
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fbe deldaioii that the [empirical] Ego be [the Self, is iu- 
teaded], 

[The author] mentions the products of that: 

17. The eleven and the five subtile elementa are 
the products of that. 

The eleven senses and Uie 6re subtile elementa are the 
sixteen prodacts of that. 

" Hon can dead matter and light [i. e., the senses as fac- 
torb of eoguitiunj come from one single cause f" On thia 
[the author] says : 

18. Tiie eleven which conaist of Sattva arise 
lirom the egotiziug organ which ia a product of mo- 
dification. 

From the egotizin^ orgiin which is a modification of the 
'gt-eat one* arise the ' eleven,' vi*., the eleven senaes which 
consist of Sattvii, i. a., are produced hy tiie co-operation of 
Sattpit. Tile eublile elements are produced by the co-opera- 
tion of Tamas. 

[The author] teaches thnt there are three kinds of aensesi 

19. Tlie interniil [sense together] with the fa- 
culties of action and witli the faculties of perception 
hiakea eleven. 

The internal [uenae, called] matui*, together with the five 
faculties of uctiuti, i. e., of speaking utc, and with the fire 
faculties of perception, i. e., of smelling etc., makes eleven 
senses.' 

[The Naiy&jikas hold that] the senses consist of the ele- 
ments) in order to reject this [opinion, the author] says: 

' Lilentll; : > leniu couMitiiig uf eluven ; vf., iu Iha ooumenlary on AjdHir- 
iim 17, tlto4atalam tat-kdr^an. 
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20. Because Scripture teaches that they are pro* 
ducts of the egotiziog organ, they do not consist of 
the elements. 

And because Scripture would be contradicted in that case. 
This is the sense. 
[The author] gives another argument : 

Tbe soripinral passage, howeyer, which sajs that [the internal 
sense] is formed of food, etc. (Chh&ndogya Upanishad 6. 5. 4) 
is to be understood as treating of its being enabled [for its fanor 
tions] hj food. 

21. Since Scripture teaches the dissolution [of 
the senses] into the deities, the creative [elements] 
are not — 

It is a maxim that the products dissolve into their eause. 
[Nowy] the dissolution [of the senses] into deities is taught 
in Scripture e ''The sight, forsooth, enters into the sun'^ 
(cf. Bfihad&rapyaka Upanishad 8. 2. 13) ; therefore, the 
creative elements, {. e., [the elements] which are erroneouslj 
regarded as creative [bj the Naiy&jikas], are not the cause 
[of the senses] . 

Some saj that the senses are eternal. In order to reject 
this [opinion, the author] sajs : 

22. Their arising is taught in Scripture^ and be 
cause their destruction is seen. 

Their arising from the egotizing organ is taught in ScHp- 
ture, and the destruction, also, of what has arisen, is neces- 
sarj. 

** Since we;see that [the senses,] sight etc., have di£ferent 
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powers, the senses are [iiotliing bat] thutr botlily ttdittraia."* 
Thie (opinion tlie aiitliur] refutes: 

23. Tlie sense ia supersensuous ; [its itlenlifica- 
tion] with the subdratum belongs to mistaken i>co|ilc. 

The idea that Lhe senBe Ixi [iilt^iiljual] with its subslj-itLiiiii, 
i. e., with the eye-ball etc., [is eutertiiiiieil] by misUlcuii 
^e:ople [only]. Otherwise, [i. e., if this iOeiv wevn tniu,] it 
mun whose eiirs have been cut off wimhl be uaablt< tn baur. 
Olid a mail whose eyes ure uttected with n cuturuct uuj^lit 
to perceive the culours. 

"There is [only] one single sense; the dirersity depends 
[merely] on the diflfereiice of the Opltlhis." To this [the 
author] replies : 

24. If the diflferencu is eatablished even by Lhi; 
difference of powers, there is no singleness. 

Let the difference of the tJp&dbis be conceded; but u 
difference of powers [uUu] must be iieuessurily stated, and 
thie is a real [difference, not merely dependent oa Up&dUis] i 
heiiCL' the diversity [of senses] is also real, 

" [But] it soinelhiiig cuii be exjiiuined by singleaena sim- 
ply, the assumption of a multitude is snpuifluuus." Tu Ibis 
[the aullior] replica: 

Tho assuiiiiitiuii of .Uvuihc soiiscii ia noL HiipurDuous. Tlii» [iKo 
author] fiay« [in llio fullowiiig ujilioL-i^n.] : 

25. A Llieoretical consiilcriiliini does not set iisiiic 
wliat has been known by [iroofs. 

[This is] cle.r. 

[The author] ^ives the dctiniliun uS tlie internal seiiiit: : 
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[The aaibor] mcntionR the poonliarities [of the internal dense] : 

26. And the internal sense partakesof the nature 
of both. 

The internal sense partakes of the nature of the senses of 
perception and of the faculties of action, because both come 
into activity through its superintendence.^ 

**now can the different senses arise from the single ego- 
tising organ 9" To this [the author] replies : 

Since, without the attention of the internal sense, the senses are 
unable to practise their functions, the internal sense itself is called 
* sense of perception ' as well as * faculty of action ;' for Scripture 
teaches : *' My internal sense was elsewhere, [therefore] I did not 
see ; my internal sense was elsewhere, [therefore] I did not hear, 
etc.*' (BfihadAraQyaka Up. 1. 5. 3). 

" If [all] perception has the nature of a modification of the single 
internal sense, how is the diversity [to be explained] ?" To this 
[the author] replies : 

• 

27. Diversity proceeds from the difference of the 
roodifications of the constituents, like conditions. 

[There are] various [senses] because of the difference of 
the modifications of the constituents, Sattva etc., which are 
concomitant [causes] of merit and demerit.* 'Like con- 
ditions,' t. 0., as childhood, youth and old age belong to one 
single person. 

[The author] mentions the object of both kinds of senses : 



1 Cf . Aphonam 40. 

^ The cauna eJUcieni (nimitta-kdrnnn) of the Arising of the MiiMt from the 
cgotising orgnn (m well M of the production of the whole material world) are 
■Mrit and demerit. The rariety of the lenaea is conditioned bj a oonoomitani 
canse or a tecondarj nimitta-kArana, nc stated in oar aphorism, that li to iaj 
the senses of perception are produced bj the co-operative lnf!a#noeo^ Sattva 
the facultifs of action by that of Rajas. 
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Sight and tbt^ other [acnsea] niu luoililicatioDa (if tlia coastUa- 
enta, Sittivq etc. ^rom the diffeiouco o( theHit [eonseal proceeds 
tlio divursity, t. a., vurioty, of pevcoptioDs. Thoagli [ttll} percep- 
tion i§ notlijng but a mudificntJuD of the internal Benae, ife use Ilia 
eipreBsiona ' [poi-coption] by sight, by hearing etc." wilh mnpuot 
to the fact that [Lht> peiiseplioiis] are produced by aight etc., which 
[fact] dependa on Ihe [unctiuns of sight etc.; juat as there ara 
[diSerent] coaditiona in one siii^^le person, leunneas, thicknesa etc., 
which depend on the nse and dou-ubc of this oi' that food. This 
is the aeuae. 

28. [The objects] of botli begin with colour and 
end ffitb the excretion of what lias been taken. 

' Of both,' 1, e., of the senses of perception ond of tha 
faculties of action. The objects of the senses of perception 
are colour, taste, smell, feeling and sound; the objects of 
the faculties of action are speaking, walking, catching, lust 
and excretion of what has been tuken. By the last expres- 
sion the excremdiits are nieimt; with these eud [the sensual i 
ohjeots] . 

[The author] teaches the distinction between the SelC and 
the senses : 

" To whom do the senses render service P" To this qnestion 
[the author] replies : 

39. The Self is the seer etc.', the senses are the 
instruments. 
[This is] clear. 
[The author] stutes [now] the luutuiil distinction between 

the three internal organs ; 

30. The three iiosaess their special character- 
istics. 
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The ^ great one/ tlie egotiziiig organ and the internal sense 
possess their special characteristics, t. e., each of them its 
special characteristic, [vin,] the 'great one/ ascertainment, 
the egotizing, organ, delusion,' and the internal sense, Tolition. 

[The author] mentions a property which is common to 
them : 

ft 

31. A common function of the organs are the 
five airs, breath etc. 

The five airs, breath etc., nre sustained by the three 
[internalj or^nns [together]. 

[The author] treats of the functions of [all] organs [ex- 
ternal as well as internal]: 

32. The functions of the senses take place suc- 
cessively and simultaneously. 

* Successively ' [for instance in the following case] : Haying 
perceived a thief by faint light, [a man at first] examines 
the object [of his perception] with his sense [t. 0., with 
sight], then he concludes with his internal sense 'This is a 
thief,' then he refers [the matter] to himself (abhimanyate) 
with his egotizing organ 'lie tiikes my money away/ then 
he determines with his orgnn of resolution (buddhi) 'I will 
catch the thief.' 

* Sifnullaneously* [for instance in the following case]: 
Seeing a tiger in the night by the flash of lightning, [a man] 
runs away instantly. In this case the functions of the four 
[organs] take place at the same time. Although [different] 
functions cannot arise at the same time, and hence there is 
a succession [of mental functions] at this [second CTent] also 
[just OS at the former], still we say * they are simultaneous,' 
because they appear to happen [so], as the hundred leaves of 
the lotus are pierced through [apparently simultaneously].' 

I Cf. 11. 18 find 1(5. 
* The tden \n ihin: Tlierr nre mio hundred' petalR of the lotni plnoed one 
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"How many functions [oE llie internal oi'(;iiii] mu tlicre?" 
To t))ia [tUe authorj repitea: 

33. The functions are Jivpl'oUl [and eitlier] pain- 
ful or not painful (= Yoj,'a3{\trii 1. 5). 

[These are tli« following fivu:] ineaiiti of right knowh-ilge, 
error, doubt, sleep nnd memoiy (= Yogaiifltm 1.6). Mi-aiia 
of nglit knowledge are perception, inferi-ncv mid [iippiv lien- 
dion of a] testimony [ = Vognsatrii 1.7); error is niiaconcp- 
tion abiding oii what ia not the [ntiil] form of Die object [ = 
Yiigasutra 1.8); donbl is a iiutiun wliieh rrlati>8 to both 
[sides of an alternative]; Bk-up is ti notion which restA on 
diu'knesB; memory is the knowleil^e of the piiat. 

[All these functions nre fither] 'piiinfnt,' i.e.. nflVt'led 
with pain, [because] coiiaitiUjig of lUjiis and Tiiiuiib,— or 
* nut painful,' i. e., conisisung of Siittva, in whioli cnsti their 
piiiii has been burnt [or doatroycil]. 

[The author] declares [in the fultowing uphoriam] that 
liberation takes place on the cesaation of thu fiinctimia: 

34. On their cessation it is rclcasetl from inllu- 
encea anil abides in itself. 

On tlie cessation of the fiinctiunH, — tgjiorniict', i-g.iti^in, 
desire, aversion and attachment tu lif<; ]iitviii|j been dfslroycil 
[b> diHcriniiiMtivc knowlolgo— Soul] abidua in il.iell:', <. e. 
assumes its real nature. 

[The autlior] given an ilhislration : 

35. And as the stone Is witii respect to Ihe 
flower. 

As U].-ri' is ivdii.-.Hs in tli.- ciysUii in .'.<ii»,-qneiiri- ol Un- 
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proximity of the Hibiscus-flower, and [as], on the remoyal 
of that, the crystal resumes its own nature, so this [Soul] 
also [is influenced by the functions of the internal organ, 
and abides in itself, when it is out of connection with it]. 

" Since the organs [of all individuals] are of the same 
nature, the sameness of their nature is eyerlastinff, [and so 
they may cause bondage also to the liberated, again]." To 
ibis [the author] replies: 

86. The organs also come into actual existence* 
for the sake of the [bound] soul, in consequence of 
the operation of the invisible power {of merit and 
demerit]. 

There is no [absolute] sameness, because a difference is 
[established] by the organs' coming and not coming intd 
actual existence; and this difference depends on the operation 
of the invisible power [of merit and demerit], i. e,, on th^ 
fact that [this power] is mightier [in the case of li bound 
soul than of a liberated soul, and that only in the first 
case it is able to mise the organs hito actual existehce]. 

[The author] gives an illustration : 

37. As tlie cow for [the benefit ofj the ctdf. 

As, though there is sameness with regard to the being a 
cow, [only] the milch cow nurses the calf, [and not the 
barren cow, just so, in spite of the sameness of all organs^ 
those only which are mised by the invisible power offer the 
objects of experience to their soul] . 

** How many organs are there, the difference of the ex- 
ternal and internal being taken into consideration P" To 
this [the author] replies : 

As for tbo sako of the calf the cow — this is an elliptic expres- 
sion for ' the milk of tbo cow ' — , though non-intelleotaal| flowi 

down qui to spontaneously, and requires no other effort,... 

..^^^_^__^______^_^___^_^^^— ^— — — — ^— ^^— — ^— ^— — — ^— ^— — — ^— — . - - - t 

1 Opposed to potential exiitenoe in the 

u 
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38. The organs are of thirteen kinds, on account 
of the subdiybions. 

JilterDally : the judging, egoUziiig and perceptive urgtuia [ 
external are tlie ten Bensea. 

*' Rov( does tlie nature of an organ belong to the soniiesV " 
To thia [the aathoi] replies : 

There are three interual organs, the perceptive, ei^lisiug aniJ 
jnilgiDg, and tea external : toguther thirteen oi'guDs. 

" Are the judging organ Bud the i-cst, organs in the uaiue seDHe, 
or it) there any differenueP" [The author] declared that theru 
ia [a difference] : 

39. Because the [property of] being the most 
effective [iDsfcrument] belongs to the acnsca, as to 
the aie. 

Aa the nature of an organ belongs to the axe, becaaae tliia 
|a the moat eEFecttve [instrument in cleaving wood), ao it 
does to the aenaes also [which aiu tliu most cffectivu inaLru- 
oient of perception]. 

[The author] saja what are the offices of the thirteen or- 
gans :' 

Since that which is nnoonuocted with the non 'attainment 
of the result is a means of action, tlio blow itself is the chief means 
for cleavage ; but the axe is a aecoudary [means], hocanse the quali- 
ty of an ozccllunt instrument holuiigs tu it. So the judging organ 
is the chief organ for Sonl's aim [i. e., tor ex|ioriouc(.'j, ttinco it is 
unconnceUid with the non-uttaininunt of the result; but the 
others [t. e., the egotixiug orgtin, the internal and the external 
senses], because of possessing the <[uiility of being the most effec- 
tive instruments for [promoting] Soul's aim, are 'secouOary organs' 
(_amukhyam karaitalv„m). These t«o [words] are to be supplied 
[in the aphorism]. Consequontly, tlie judging organ is the prin- 
cil>al instrumeul. This is the nieiiuiug. 



I TIiodkI' not diroctly, lince Le iil.ituii in iLu folluwi'i); iiplioriiiiK oatj th«t 
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" Bui then, iho egoiising organ alao, sinoe ii is disiinol from tlie 
■611868, [jii8i a8 well] may be the chief organ, and noi the judging 
organ alone/' To thi8 [the author] repliee : 

40. The chief of both is the internal sense^ as 
[there is one] above the troops of servants in daily 
life. 

The internal sense is the chief ' of both/ i. e., of the senses 
of perception and of the faculties of action, because these 
come into actiyity through its superintendence only;^ as 
there is a master aboTe the servants in daily life. 

[The author] gives an argument [thereof] : 

(According to MahAdeva's viow, the first part of our aphorisnl 
must be translated: Ths chief among the two u the thinking 
organ). 

The chief among the two, t. «., the judging and egotising organs, 
is the ' thinking,* t. 0., judging organ 

41. Because it is indispensable [for Soura ex- 
perience]. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] gives a further argument s 

42. If oreover, because it is the receptacle of all 
impressions. 

Because it is known that even [those] impressions [con- 
tinue to] exist [which have been received] by senses that 
perished [later on]. 

[The author] mentions the reason [of what was stated ih 
the preceding aphorism] : 

43. And because it is inferred from memoty^^ , 



*■ > 



I Of. II. M. 

* VijftAiiabMkBha't opinion ihmi tmfriti be here Med in ili8 ^xoepilmial 
ii^ ' medtUiion/ ii to be rejocied. ^ . 
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The internal eenae [fta the receptiicle of all luipreaaionBl 
is interred from tlie welUkiiown fact tliivt memory wxistn 
even without the senses, [i. e., after one Iiaa been depriTud 
of sight, bearing eLu.] 

"[Let] the Self be the receptacle of the impreaaiona." 
To this [the author] ropliea: 

44. Tliey cannot from itaelf. 

They cannot proceed from itaelf, i. e. from Soul, ainoe tliis 
ia unchangeable and without qualities. 

"The nature of an orgim bein^ the aame [in all senses 
and internal orgnna], what is the cause of there being the 
relation of chief and secondary [orgiina between thvui]?" 
To this [the author] replies : 

46. The relation of cliief and secondary [organs] 
18 relative, on account of tlic difference of tlielr 
actirity. 

[This is] perspicTiouB. 

" [But] the Olio [i. fl,, the whole set of organs] will not 
operate withonfc design for the sake of the other [t. a. of the 
Self]." To this (the author] replies : 

46. Tlieir activity ia for tlie sake of tliia, because 
it has been acijuired by tlie works of ttiia, as in 
daily life. 

The activity, i.e., the operation, of the judging and the 
other orgaua is for the uake of the bouI, becauae it lias been 
ftcquireJ by the works of the soul which reflects in the in- 
ternal organ ;' as, in daily life, a slare does service for 
Lini by whom lie han been acquired. 

[The author] teaches that the judging organ ia auperior 
to all [other organs] : 
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47. Though the same work belongs [to them], 
the judging organ is superior, as in daily life — as in 
daily life. 

As, in daily life, the prime minister of the kingdom is 
higher than the mayor of a village, while the king is again 
higher than he, so the internal sense operates for the sake 
of the judging organ, and, therefore, the judging organ is 
superior to all [other instruments of Soul]. ' Though the 
same work belongs [to them]' means: though activity for 
the sake of Soul belongs in the like manner to all [organs]. 

The repetition of the words * as in daily life * indicates the 
end of the book. 

Thoagh all organs are equally produced [by the same eatua 
efidenSf tnJB.] by works, the judging organ is superior [to ihem] 
for the reasons of its suporiority alleged [in the commentary to 
aphorisms 40 — 43 ;^] just so as, in daily life, though the actions of 
marriage etc. have been equally performed [with different wires 
of one man], only a single spouse is the principal, because of the 
excellent qualities which pi*ocare her this superiority^ and not the 
other [wives]. 

Here ends, in the commentary on Eapila's aphorisms ex- 
planatory of the Sdipkliya system, the second book on the 
products of priipitive Matter. After the description of the 
products of primitive Matter, the third book begins with a 
view to [produce] indiflference. 

Here ends the second book in the ' quintessence of the com- 
mentary on the explanation of the Sftipkhya 8y8t<em,* composed by 
MahAdeva the Vedantist. After the description of the products 
of primitive Matter, tlie third book begins with a view to [pro- 
duce] indifterence. 



I Not printed in mj edition, beoaase borrowed from the BAipkbjra«pi«T»- 
chftna' bh Ash ja. 



BOOK III. 
diverse arisea from t^at wliicli is hm 
diverae. 

The diverse — i. a., tlie groaa elements — arises from that 
which is not diverse, i. e., from the subtile eleineuts. 

2. From tiiot tlie body. 

In coneeqaence of the consideration that this consists of 
flesh, etc., one becomes disgusted [witli it].' 

"The origin [of the body] lias been mentioned; [but] 
on nhat does [its] destruotion de[>eiid?" To this [the 
author] replies: 

Snpply : [from tliat] nriaea [tlio body] whioli conBiHts iif skin, olc. 

[Tlio autliurj etutea the cauao of tlia pi'odactioD of budioa : 

3. The flow of mundane existencea depends on , 
the cauae of it. 

The wandering through mundane existences, t. e., ths 
[continual] destruction [of tlie body], depends on the cau»a 
[e^emi*] of it, i. 0., of its arising from the [gross] elements, 
that is to saj : on merit and demerit. 

" Since it is the essential nature of the elements to be 
productive,' there ought to be a constttnt production and, 
therefore, no libemlion." With reference to this [remark 
the author] decliirea ; 



1 lluHil, wicl. tLiu }. O. h. muuancr'ntl., drainlhaka-ivalhJvatve. AuoordinB 
to tlie luit priiitud ii> my cdiliuii, tlio truiiBlutioii tlionld rail tliuii i " If [thU 
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The flow of mnndane exiatenooa — i. «., the experience of pleasure 
and paio, determined hj tliie and that body, etc. [t. «., life in dif- 
ferent conditions] — depends on the cause of it, t. 0., of the [gross] 
body, vig. on work or on the subtile [internal] body. 

*' But then, if the subtile elements are constantly productive [of 
bodies, through the medium of the gross elements], bondage must 
last for ever."^ In reply to this [remark the author] states the 
limit : 

4. And the activity of those which are not di- 
verse [continues] till discrimination. 

ProductiTeness which is the nature of the subtile elements 
ends with discriminative knowledge. 

''If [the subtile elements] are productive for that [soul] 
which has not attained discrimination, they onght to be so 
for the same at [the time of] the great dissolution of the 
universe also." To this* [the author] replies : 

The productiveness of the subtile elements ends with discri- 
minative knowledge. This is the sense. 

"But then, if [the subtile elements] are productive for that 
[soul] which has not attained discrimination, why are they not 
productive for the same at [the time of] the great dissolution P" 
To this [question the author] replies: 

5. Since the other [i. e.^ the non-discriminating 
soul] has consumed [the fruits of its actions]. 

Since the non-discriminating [soul] has [then] consumed 
[the fruits of its former actions] and, therefore, does not 
possess a body at [the time of] the great dissolution, bow 
shall there be experience [then] P For this renson [the subtile 
elements] are not productive for such [n soni at this time]. 

** But, if [the subtile elements] are not productive [during 



1 8*TvadA in to bo oonnoctod with tho proceding as well nc with th« follow- 
ing word. 
* Read i/y nia ^ha with the I. O. L MS. 
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tlie time of tbe dissolution], from what special onuae ure 
thoy productive again fur tbe iioii-discriuiitiiitiiig[iiuul, witea 
that time is nverj f" Witb n-giird to this [queUioii t)i« 
uutbor] dtiolarea: 

T)io dieaglulioii [of tlio nnivorso takes pluoo], wlien tlio otliui-, 
1. f., llio uuEi-Uisui'iuiiiiuliiig [houI], bos coDaumed [tlio ti-uiU of 
ita woi'k§], t (I., wlieu tliiii uuunuiDiiticin has boon compKiLoJ, uid 
lieuuu (bo furmur woi'ka wbich lod to oxpoi-ioiico are uniiibilulud. 
Siace, tberufore, tlmru is uo oxparieuco [tlioiij, of wiml ubd would 
bo a bod; [at that tirnb] ? Tliis is tlie mnatiing. 

" How is it tliat [tliQ Hubtile olemeuts] avu prodnative sgaiii at 
[tko time of] creation ?" Tu tliis [tbo aathfir] replies : 

6. It is then einbracetl by twu things. 

[f. e.,] by merit and domei-it. [TImt is to sny :] tbe Self 
wliicb is [still] subject to going und coming [t. e., tu tiie 
flow of luutidnne cxlstoiicea] ia Dven iit [tbu tiino ufj the 
dissolution of the iinivurse connected witli iiiurit niid duaiorit. 
Therefore [the oleim-iits] are productive !V;;iuii fcr aiiclt 
[a soul at the beginning and liniiiig tlie time of tlie new 
creation]. But it is not so, ivbeu liberation [baa been 
attained to, the Self then boing ont uf contact witb merit 
and demerit], 

" But as liberation ia cternnl, bow can it be dependent on 
some other thing [i. c, on tbe means enjoined for the sake 
of liberation]?" To this [tbe author] replies:' 

'Thun.' 1. f,, nt tlio timet <;rc:.U..ii ; ' by two things," t. e bj 
merit uiid <lemuJ-it. l:i>i>n<il.!.i [us Muhudovii ruads instead uf 
jiarUhnikIa] iiiL-iiiia 'Ixiliiid,' since [llio ruot miicU], iilso when 
|irecodeil by jHiri, b:ia tlie muiuiiiif,' ' to hind,' just as when preceded 
by d.' 
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The sense [of the aphorism, therefore,] is this ; Since merii and 
demerit, after having slept daring the dissolution of the tuuTeree/ 
rise to bear their fmits at the time of the [new] creation, a body 
is produced [then again]. In liberation, howcTer, merit and 
demerit are [totally] annihiUted. 

[The author] states the difference between the gross and the 
subtile body : 

7. The gross [body] is generally engendered by 
father and mother, not so the other. 

' Generally * is said in accordance with experience : [for 
the gross bodies of the Tegetable kingdom do not arise in 
this manner] . ^ Not so the other/ i. e. the enbtile body, 
because [its production] is not obserred. 

" To which of the two bodies does experience [of pleasure 
and pain] belong P'' To this [the author] replies : 

' Generally * is said, because some gross [bodies], too, are not 
engendered by father and mother. ' Not so ' means : not engen- 
dered by father and mother. 

[The author] states [now] which of the two is prior and which 
is subsequent, as well as to which of them experience is to be 
assigned: 

8. That which arose first produces this effect, 
since experience belongs to the one, not to the other. 

'That which arose first' is the subtile body. Since 
experience belongs to the one, i. e., to this, [and] not 
to the other, i. e., to the gross [body, the former] produces 
this effect. The gross body experiences [pleasure and pain] 
in a secondary sense [only], because we see that there is no 
experience in a dead body [t. «., in a gross body from which 
the subtile bodj has parted]. 

of the aphorism into the iezi which hM been adopted by the other com- 
mentaton. 

15 
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*• - ■ -1 r 
"Of how maiijr principlea ia the uabtile body oouiposed?" 

To tbis [tbe aullioi] replies: 

(AooordiDg to MahAdovo, vtha takes plirvotjiatte^ ait a Earmft- 
dbirajk ftud not ua li BaUurrilii, tlie uplioriBin must bu thoa ti«na- 
lated: Since ['Au] urate first, [_lhat} it aproduet of thii ; Vigparitne* 
bttottgi etc.). 

8iaoo the Bubtile budy ut-ugu first, tho grow botly is u proJuot of 
this. The ablative bhogdi is (emplayedj ia the sense of th« no> 
minativo cose (!). [Hence] tbe meaning istUis: experionut) b«»- 
louga to the one, i. e., to tbo subtile, [and] not to the other, i. «., 
to tho gross [bod;], because wo boo that there is no exporionoo in 
K dead body. 

[The author} describes tho nature of the intornol body : 

9. The internal body consists of seventeen and 
one {saptadas'aikam). 

[Saplndaiaikam means] ' serenteen and one,' t. e., eighteen. 
From tbeso tlie interntU or subtile body arisea. The judg- 
ing, egotixing and perceptive organs, the Qve eubtila ele* 
nents nnd tbe ten seuees [are to be understood]. 

** Since tbe subtile body ia the same everywhere, how can 
the diseimilar [gross] bodies of the termites and of the ele- 
phant^ arise from itP" To this [the author] replies: 

[3aptwiainil(in>*\ is a collective Dvaudva compound, and means 
'seveutooii and one.' Tho judging, egoti*ing and perceptive 
organs, tbe five subtile clomouts and the teu senses [furm an 
aggregate which] ia cuUod aublilo or internal body. 

"Since tho suhiile body is tlio same everywhere, lionr is the dia- 
■imilarity of tbe gross [bodies to bo accounted for] p" To this 
[the author] ru plies : 

10. Tlie distinction of individuals depends on the 
difference of works [jireviuusly done]. 

[Tliia is] plain. 
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<< If the Self is different [from the hody], how is [it that] 
the deloeioD of the body's being the Ego [takes place] P" 
To this [the author] replies : 

' Indiyidaals' means grora bodies, ' distiootion ' means diveniitj. 
" How is [it that] the body is called the Ego P" Td this [the 
author] replies : 

11. Since the [subtile] body which is the site pf 
the abiding of that, is called so, [the other] b called 
so [too].* 

Since the [subtile] body which is the site of the abiding 
of the Self, is [figuratively] called the Self, on account 
of its experiencing, the [gross] body, [too,] is called the 
Ego in consequence of the egotizing delusion. 

[The author] gives an illustration thereof : 

The word ' that * {tat) means the Self [here jasi as in Ved&nta 
Writings]. From previously calling [the subtile body] the Ego it 
alvrays follows that [the gross body] ito sabseqnently called the 
Ego. By employing the word 'called' {vdda) [the author] 
declares that the conception of the identity of the body and the 
Ego is an error ; for the Self is distinct from [either] body^ 

" [Then] let the body alone be the subject of the conception 
represented by the word ' Ego ', because that alone is the Self.'^ 
This [objection the author] refutes : 

12. Not independently without that, like a 
shadow and like a picture. 

If, without the Self, the body were [to be] conceived as 
the Ego, then this conception ought to exist in a dead body 
[also]. And it is not so. As there is no shadow without 
[an object] which intercepts [light, and] no picture without 



1 ViJfiAiiabhiktha expUint this aphorism qnito differenilj from our two 
ctmimoDtaion I he aooopts throe ditUnot bodiet in one indiridoal, whUe 
Aainiddha nod If ahAders admit onlj two. 
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ft waill, 80 in our case also [tbe idea of tbi: Ego cannot exist 
nitliout the Self]. 

" [But] tlie Hubtile Ijoil^ may be the Self." To this [th« 
notbor] replies: 

' Without that,' i. e., without thet-o beiiiff a Self, the bodjr bf 
itself is not the snbjeot of the coooeptioa represBDted \iy the word 
Ego, becaaae, [if this were the case,] this conception ought to 
oooor in a dead body [also. The idea of the Ego ie iniposMibla 
without the Self,] aa there is do ahadow without [an objeat] 
which intercepts [light, and] no picture without a wall. 

[The author] refutes [the opinion] that the subtile body bo the 
Self: 

13. [The subtile body] ako is not [tbe Self], be- 
ing limited, because it possesses combination, as 
tbe Bun. 

[The subtile bodj] is limited, because it is combined | it 
is for the sake of Bometbing else, because it is limited} *m 
the sun,' i. e., as tbe sun, in spite of it« being ligbt, is not 
tbe Self on account of its limiteilneaB. . 

"[Then] tbe internal sense may be tbe Self." To thia , 
[tbe author] replies: 

(Aocording to Mahftdeva, the nphoriam mnat be translated; 
Th-y«yh linuUii. [the suhtUo bud<j] is nut [iho St?/], bceauif etc.) 

'Though limited,' 1. e,, though active. Hereby the proof for 
[the eiistence of] the suhtilo body is given.— The siihtilo body 
also is not the Self, ' Iwcaase it poBSeflaes combination,' t. •., 
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14. It is of atomic size, because Scripture speaks 
of its acting/ 

The internal sense is of atomic size, [not all-perrading], 
because we read in Scripture about its activity. That which 
is omnipresent and without Up&dhis [t. e,y the pure Self] is 
not a sense, and hence [the internal sense] must be called an 
Up&dhi. 

[An opponent objects:] ^^If a special part, as/, i., the 
auditory passage of the ear, were the [internal perceptive] 
Up&dhi [of the Self], then an affection would be received in 
that only, [but] not elsewhere, and thus [one sensation only], 
as/. {., hearing, would be possible. Therefore [the internal 
sense cannot be of atomic size, but] the whole body must be 
called the [perceptive] Up&dhi [of the Self].'' 

[To this objection we reply :] Still, the reception of the 
affections by this determination [t. e,, by the whole of the 
body] contradicts the conviction of the existence of different 
local (avydf^ya) affections [at the same time] as ' my head 
aches, while my foot is well.' 

[The author] teaches the atomic nature of the internal 
sense [for that reason also* which is stated in the Ny&ya 
Sfitra 1. 16, VIM.] because [different] sensations do not arise 
simultaneously. This argument [of the Ny&ya philosophy] 
is dilated upon at some other place [i. 0., V. 69—71]. 
[The author] mentions another reason : 

It, i. 0., the internal sense, is of atomio sise, t. 0., small, because 
Scripture speaks of its acting, that is to say : beoaase we learn 
its activity from Scripture, and beoaase the Self is omnipresent 
[and hence cannot be active]. 

[The author] says [now] that the internal sense is not the Self 

1 Animddhs ireaU tat-hriti as a oompoand, while YiJftAnabhikahtt and 
IfahAdeTa maka tat iha rabjeci of the aenienoo. 
* /. t., not onlj, ' baoaate Scripiara ■peaka of iU aoiing.* 
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15. Because Scripture teaches that it conaista of < 
food. ij 

There is a scriptural passage (CLb&udogya Up. 0. 5. 4) for 
its, i. «,, tlie internal sense's, consisting of food, liy [stat- 
ing] that it consists of food [t. e., that it is strengthened by 
food] it ia shown that [the internal sense] is [iuvi^rntct]} 
bj [the virtue of] the Soma [drink, taumyatva']. Aitd being 
in relation to the Soma {taumyatva] means: having tha 
uiiture of the uiuuo, [t. e., being beloved]. Now, the mooa 
is not the Self [I t). 

There is [uoutber] passage in Scripture, too i "Food, 
forsooth, are the vjtul airs." The vital uir [or lifu] must ba 
known to have tha nature of tlie moon [i. c, ia very dear to 
each individual]. The moon has hwn produced from the i 
internal sense [of the supreme being]. Therefore, the in- 
ternal seiiue is iitumic, and [hence] not the Self (I I). I 

"Why do the 'great' aud the following [prinoiplea] ' 
Operate or transmigrate fur the sake of the bouIb?") To | 
this [the author] replies: 

Thia scripturfil i.^sstigu ia (Oliliftndogyn Op. 6. 5. 4) t "For the 
iatemal sense, my dear, coiisisls of food." 

[The author] teaches [uow] tliut tlm activity of the subtile ela- 
rauuta also, just as that of primilive Mutter, is (or the sake of the 
SQDlsonly: 

16. The transmigration of the internal bodies 
{litiga) is for the sake of the souls, as that of the 
king'e cooks. 



tollowi.j^ 
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As the activity [of the internal bodies], so is their trans- 
migration [for the same purpose]. And since, as long as 
transmigration lasts, death and pain continue, [on discerning 
this] one becomes disgusted [with mundane existence]. — ' As 
that of the king's cooks;' [the illustration shows merely 
that every] activity is for the sake of something else. 

As there is a diversity of opinions [with regard to the 
composition of the gross body, the author] states his own 
view: 

* Transmigration ' means activity, ' li1^ga ' the subtile elements. 

17. The [gross] body consists of the five ele- 
ments. 

[This is] plain. 

<*What diversity of opinions is there [on this point]?" 
To this [the author] replies : 

18« Others say that it consists of four elements. 

Others except the ether and say that the [gross] body 
consists of four elements. 
[The author] mentions a further opinion : 

19. Others, that it consists of one element. 

J. «., that the [gross] body is [formed] of earth [only]. 
[The author] refutes [now the view] that the body be 
[possessed] of intellectual nature: 

[These three aphorisms, 17 — 19, are] plain. In the latter two 
[the word] iariram is [to be Bnpplied as] the snbjectJ 

[The aathor] refates [now the Ch4rv4kas] who say : " Intellect 
is [nothing bat] a property of the elements modified into the form 
of the body." 

1 As ehdiurhhaiUikam and aikahhtutikam reqair* a neater, while cUH«| ia 
aphorism 17 Ii maeoaline. 



anibuudua's couubntakv. [111. 20, 21, 

20. intellect is not natural, because it ia not seen 
in the single [elements]. 

Since intellect is not seen in the single [conslituLiTO ele- 
ineiite], wlieit they are separated, tliere ia no intellect essential 
[to them]. Therefore it ia also not to be supposed that 
intellect belongs to the [elements], when they ore united. 
For [the example hy which the Ch&rvitias try to support 
their opinion, via.,] ' Animala who have severally the power of 
con trolling small aiiiuiiils, control even au elephant, when they 
are united' [does not apply to the casein question]; for 
the elements are not so, [i. e., not even a minimum of intellec- 
tual powbr is seen in them severally; lieuce] there le no 
intellect of the body. 

[The author] mentions another argument against [the 
opinion of the CharvAkas] : 

[' Natural ' niosiis] esBontiul [to the body, or] being a property 
[uf it]. For [iutelleot] miglit tliuu beluiig to the united [olemeuts], 
if eomothing [uf it] vmro suuu in tliom aovoi-ully. 

21. And there would be no defunction, etc. 

If the body were intellectual, there would be no defune- 
tion (propnffcftoiva = paiiclialva) or death, becanse intellect 
is eternal} and then liberation would be the death of intel- 
lect ttlao.' 

[The author] mentions another argument against [the 
CliHrvdkas] : 

(According to the reading of Miilia<luva llio apfaorism must be 
translated : And there would be no death etc., of the beiugi of tkt 
empirical world.) 

If tbe body wore intcUoclual, and if [tlioi'ofore] it alono were 
the SuH, Ihcro would ruitult, for tlio beinga of the empirical world, 
the imjiussibility of duatli— -wliicli is [caused] by merit and de- 
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merit — i. e,, of the separation from the bodies, and^on acoount of 
the word ' eto.' [ia the aphorism] — of the conjanction with other 
bodies [also]. And [so] we arrive at [a state of things] whioh 
oannot be aooepted [by you] ; for all [this, t. «., death and birth] 
is proTod [by the perception of the whole world]. 

" As the many substances composing the intoxicating [drink], 
though without power severally, produce the intoxicating power, 
[when they are united], so the united elements become intellec- 
ioal." To this [objection of the OhArvAkas the author] replies : 

22. If [jrou say : *' It is] like the intoxicating 
power," [I reply :] This arises in the compound^ 
because it is observed in the single [ingredients] in A 
subtile state. 

As the incited power is seen in each single man^ in a iab- 
tile state, while having joined they carry even a huge rock, 
in conteqnence of the arising of a great power, [so it is the 
case with the ingredients of the intoxicating drink]. But a 
snbtale intellect is not likewise observed in the elements 
ieverally, to that intellect might elist in the compound, i« $., 
in the body. 

Wliat has been denied in aphorism [20, ** Intellect ia j not 
natural,'' is declared [there] in a negative form [of argu- 
ment]; a positive form [is stated] in our aphorism;* there- 
fore it is not a [superfluous] repetition. 

Indifference etc. [t. e,, hearing and meditating] have been 
taught as indirect means of liberation; [now the author] 
teaches the direct means of liberation : 

As there [in the example] a subtile power is observed in the 
single [ingredients], the intoxicating power arises, t. «., is aug« 
mented, when a compound, t. «., a unition, is [formed of them]. 

[The author] teaches [now] the direct means of liberation : 



1 The nnoBiul looaiiTe oaae pratipuru$h€ (instead of prttipwruihsm) is 
•▼idenily employed by Animddha with regturd to drUhf^ 
S Notice pratf9kidri$hfeM and pratf€ka-paridri$k(9, 
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"l^.^From knowledge liberation. 

[Tkia ib] clear. 

[The autbor] states the reverse: 

[The author] meationB thu oaase i>( bnndngc : 

24. Bondage from error. 

/. e., from ignorance. 

" [But] liberation does not result from knowledge alonet 
Bince [religioaa] works, too, ure a means of liberation. And 
thaa Scripture saja : ' Ilia knowledge and bis works tukd 
bold of him, and bis acquaintance with former tluRgs' 
[BfihadArai^jaka Up. 4. 4. 2)." To this [the author] replies : 

' From error ' means : fi-om ignorance. 

[The author] states [now] tlio ditiLiaction between [the effecta 
of] knowledge and [those of] wuiks : 

25. Because of the special causality there ia 
neither combination nor altcrnntivencsa. 

[ Either of the two] is but a special cause : from knowledge 
proceeds liberation, from works eipenence. £veD where a 
combination [of knowledgi^] with disinterested works ia 
mentioned in Scripture, there, too, [the latter are recom- 
mended simply] for the sake of [promoting] knowledgei 
[and hence are only indirect means of liberation] ; there- 
fore, [in reality,] there ia no [such] combination; nor does 
the alternative exist, that [liberation] results sometimes from 
knowledge, sometimes from wurka. And [to this effect] 
Scripture [declares] : 

"I know tlial gretkl beiu); ol tniiliko colour bejoad dorliiwH. 
Oiil; liD wliu knowa tliis posBcs uvvr iluuth ) thoro ii no olbor patli ti 

[The author] uientions another argument against [the 
opinion of thoau who regard religiuus tvoiku aa a direct means 
of liberation]: 
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Knowledge is the cause of liberation, works are not. TherefoHi 
on behalf of liberation there is neither combination of knowledge 
and works, nor altemativeness. 

" Let there be no combination [of knowledge] with works, per- 
formed with the desire of gaining some advantage, still there 
maj be [combination] with the indupemahle [religions dnties, 
performed without any desire].*' To this [the author] replies; 

26. The liberation of the soul does not proceed 
from both, as [nothing can be attained] from dream- 
ing and waking [together], of which the one is 
illusory and the other not illusory. 

Dreaming is illasorj, waking is not illusory ; works are 
like dreaming, knowledge is like waking. Now, two things 
arising at the same time may be combined, bat dreaming 
and waking are not simnltaneons. Therefore, there is no 
combination of knowledge and works. 

'* [fint] apprehension in the waking state, loo, will h6 
unreal like apprehension in dreams, because [both] come 
under the [same] notion ' apprehension \" With reference 
io this [objection the author] declares : 

"Works are illnsory, knowledge is not illusory. By these two, 
[together,] which belong to different times as dreaming and waking, 
liberation is not [effected]. Both are never simaltaneoas, so that 
there might be a combination [of them]. Indispensable religions 
works also serre only the purpose of the purification of the think- 
iog organ, but not that of liberation [directly]. 

[The author] stales [now] that the illusory nature of works 
does' not mean their unreality. It simply means that [works] do 
not produce everlasting results : 

27. Even that of the other is not absolute. 

ETen the unreality of apprehension in dreams is not libso- 
lute like that of a flower in the sky, nor is [such apprehension 
absolutely] unreal even in the respective Self [into which 
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the viBiona of the internal organ are reflected]; else tbe 
notion of [tbere huving l>L'eii] a dream would not exist. 
I^or does a dream consist of absolutely unseen [things], but 
of aucli objects wUicli bare been seen [beforeliand] in tba 
waking state. 

All supernatural powers, [too,] do not fall to tbe Togina 
in consequence of tbeir mere nill only, witbout a risibld 
cause ; [for tbe cauae is the Yoga-praxis]. About this [the 
author] renimrka: 

(MaliAduva tukea api in the sense of ' moreover '). 

Moreover, tbo result ' ot the other,' t. e., of works, is not kbao- 
lute [or evei'lasting} ; lienoe they are oallod illusory. Uemby it 14 
explained that knowIoJge in not illusory. 

[Tbe Buthor] duclai-oa [now] that aureality does not belong eves 
to a tbiug brought about by tbe mere will of tbe Togio : 

28. Juat 90 even in the case of what b created 
by the will. 

Since people who are like us do not bring about anything 
by their nill [alonu], this is impossible to be accomplished 
by [Yogins] also who are possessed of the merit arising from 
the Yoga praxis. Therefore [what the Yogina prodnce or 
obtain by tbeir will is really caused by thp merit just msD- 
tionedi and hence] not unreal. 

[The author] states tbe same [in the following aphorism]: 

'There is no unreality' bos been kept [bj tbe anther] in his 
mind. 

" But, when there is no well-known or visible caaaa, how o&a 
the uoreality of ib&t wbiuh is produced [by tbe will of the Yogin] 
be denied p" To Ibis [tbe author] replies : 

29. Everythiug fulls to the purified,' in conse- 

I /. *-, to ih« Yogin nboM mtHraal organ tiai been purified bj mtdltatioo. 
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quence of the intensity of his contemplatioti, as is 
the case with primitive Matter. 

As the 'great one' and the following [principles j bring 
about their products in dependence upon the [next] prece- 
dent [principle], primittve Matter, howeTer, is independent 
of anything in bringing about its products, so everything is 
accomplished by the Togins in consequence of the intensity 
of their contemplation, even when there is no [other] Tisible 
cause [of the production]. 

[The author] states [now] that meditation is for the sake 
of [this] contemplation : 

To the Yogin who is purified [internally], that is, by re- 
straint of hreath, etc. ' Contemplation ' means meditation, ' in- 
tensity' excess. In consequence of this [powerful meditation] 
eyerything is accomplished [hy the Yogin, and] no yisihle cause 
[hesides that] is required for the purpose ; that is to say : the 
Yogin is not, like us and our equals, a man whose will is not fnl« 
filled. 'As is the cas6 with primitiye Matter' msani: so as 
primitiTe Matter brings forth the ' great one ' and its other pro- 
ducts, quite independently of [any] preceding cause. 

[The author] describes [now] meditation : 

80. lileditation is the removal of desire. 

From desire, i. 0., from the constituent Rajas, proceeds 
unsteadiness. The removal of this implies steadiness or 
meditation. 

''How is this to be effected P" To this [the author] 
replies : 

It is the destruction of desire, %. e., of the constituent lUjss, in 
short: steadiness. 

[The author] mentions the means thereof : 

31. This is effected by the suppression of the 
functions. 
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Tli^ fqnctions [of the internal organ] are the fire [ana- 
merated in tlie commentary to II. 93, vi't.] tneuns of right 
knowledge, etc. Ry the euppresaion of these * this ia effect- 
ed,' i. e., meditation is effected. 

*' RoiT are these euppreaaedP" To this [the author] re< 
plie., 

The functions are means of light knonledge, etc. Byth«mp- 
presaion of these meditation is effocled. 

[The author] meDliona the means o( the auppresstoo of the fnoO' 

32- This is effected by collected ness, posture and 
obaervaqce of the duties. 

*Collect«dnesB' is keeping the mind steadiljr directed to 
the naTel or to some other place [au to the nose or to the 
t>row]. ' Posture ' is sitting straight with the feet placed 
under the opposite thighs (gvatlika), or in some other way 
[according to the prescription of the Yoga S'd^tra]. Hereby 
restraint, obligation, regulation of breath and abetraclioa 
[of the iciisea from the objects]' are implied. *ObBerr«nca 
of tbe duties ' ia performance of those acU wbicti ar* 
enjoined fur the respective caste.* By these [meaoa] liie 
suppreeaion of iLo fonctions ia effecled. 

[The author] describes [now] that posture which he 
approve^ bimaelf among the various postures : 

' CollectodncBs' ia keeping the mind steadily directed to th« 
navel or to some other place. 

[The author] describes posture : 

33. Tlie posture [must be] steady and jileaaant. 

Such posture must he chosen, by which steadiness and 
pleasure are [caused]. 

* Thil Miilsuca knticipnlea lbs cuaUnt of nplioritBI 36. 
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[The aaihor j roentioDs another meant of the stippireeiion 
[ot the functions of the internal organ] : 

[This is] olsar. 

[The author] states a farther means of the suppression of th^ 
functions : 

84f. The suppression is [promoted] by expulsion 
and retention. 

* Expulsion ' is emitting the breath, * retention ' is stop- 
ping it. These [two] are mentioned elliptically ; [for] fill- 
ing the lungs with breath is to be understood besides. 

** What is that obserTance of the duties, [mentioned in 
aphorism 82]?'' To this [the author] replies t 

[Supply at] the beginning [of the aphorism : The suppression] 
of the functions. — ' Expulsion ' is emitting the breath, ' retention ' 
is stopping it; filling the lungs with breath, too, is implied. I^he 
meaning is : by [different] regulations of the breath. 

[The author] explains [now] whai observanoe of the duties is : 

85. Observance of the duties is performance of 
those acts which are enjoined for the respective reli« 
gious periods of life. 

[This is] dear. 

[The author] mentions another means of the suppression 
of the functions : 

86. Also by indifference and practice* 

* By indifference ' which is twofold, vin.f the lower one, 
{. $., the idea ** Enough [of all worldly objects] V* and the 
higher one which is nothing but clearness of [discriminative] 
knowledge. *By practice' means: by constantly repeated 
meditation. [The word] * also ' indicates that [both things] 
are to be combined [with the means mentioned aboTe].^ 

I Of. tb« words cha-kdra$* ch^ dhdra^'gamuchchaydytti in Vijft4nabhikihii*a 
oomniMiUry on this ftphorism. 



[The tail 
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ftathor] states [now] tbe subdirisiouB of tbe func- 



' 67 indifforenoe,' t. «., by tlio idea " Enough I", ftud by tb« piM- 
ticeof it. 

87. Tbe kinda of error are five. 

[Ft«.] ignorance or misapprehension, egotism or egotizlng 
deluBion, desire or love, hatred or wrath, attachment [to 
ooe's property aud to Ufej or fear [of danger and death]. 
Here by tbe object Uie [oonscioua] cognition of the object 
is implied.' 

[The aothor] describes inability ; 

88. Inability ia twenty-eiglitfold. 

[The author] describes acquiescence : 

89. Acquiescence ia ninefold. 

[The author] describes perfection : 

40. Perfection ia eiglitfold. 

Of [these] four [the author] describes [at first] the vane, 
ties of error. 

Of [thcAo) four [ihe author] dusciibus [ul flrat] tbe •nbdin- 
•ions of error 1 

41, The BubdivUiona are as formerly.* 

The expression <as formerly' means: [they are to be 
understood as] they have been stated by the ancient teachers. 
There are [altogether] sixty-two varieties of error. 

Ignorance, [called also] 'obscurity,' is tbe notion that 
primitive Matter, the ' great one,' the egotizing orjfan or the 



■ Tbkt il lo uj, ignorance, egoliaiu, Juairo, Iiate nnd ■llkohmenl 4ra par •• 
•rilli'i or ineubBDical raocliona (■(focliuiii) uf Iho iiileriul organ aiiil, aa aaob, 
objtCU uf the oognitiun uf Lho Self liy wliicli Iliay arc brought to ooiucioaaDau. 

• Euuiaaralml, (or iiuUiiuu, iu Blmjiirlja'a oouioioiilio-y ou Vu|{aaulTK S. it. 
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Ato subtile elements be the Self ; this is eightfold, beoaase 
it refers to eight [different] objects. 

The gods, forsooth, are under the delusion that the fa- 
cnltj of assuming atomic magnitude and the other [seTon 
supernatural powers^] belong to the Self. This is egotiim^ 
[called also] * illusion/ and eightfold, because referring to 
eight [different] objects. 

The desire for the five elements [or objects of sense], 
sounds etc., is [also called] ' great illusion,' and is tenfold, 
because it has ten objects, [the elements] being either celes- 
tial or not celestial. 

[The objects of sense,] sounds etc., are ten [by them- 
selves; but] the J are [to be] combined with the eight super- 
natural powers, — viz. J with the faculty of assuming atomic 
magnitude, etc. — which are the condition* [of enjoying the 
elements in their subtile state]. Now, when these are 
marred by somebody else, hatred [also called] 'darkness' 
[arises], which is cighteenfold, because it refers to eighteen 
objects. 

Since, forsooth, the gods, while enjoying these [eighteeii 
objects], are disparaged by the demons, [they feel] aildch' 
merU [to these objects] or fear [of being bereaved of them. 
This is also called] ' utter darkness,' and is eighteenfold, 
because referring to eighteen objects. Thus [results the 
number] sixty-two. 

[The author] describes the yarieties of inability : 

The subdivisions of error are to be so nnderatood as they have 
been stated by the ancient teachers. This is as follows. The 
names of the five [general] kinds of error, [mentioned in ap- 
horism 37], VIM. ignorance, egotism, desire, hatrod and attachment, 

' Enumerated, for instance, in BhojarAja's oommentarj on Togaadtra 
8.46. 

' UpadhAna ii a ijnonjme of upidhi which is UBoi hj llahAdera in ihd 
same connection p. 128, 1. 18 of my edition. 

17 
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•ra 'obgcnnty, illution, {[real iUuHioD, darkiieaa kud uttor dark- 

nesB,* given iti (irilnr. 

Ignorance or ' ubacurity ' ta the nolion that tho indiatiiuit I 

[primitive Matter], Ibe 'greal uiiu,' tlio egutisiug organ or th« 

five Bubtilo elemenU, [all of] nliicli are uot ibu Self, be tku Self ; 

Knd tbta is eigbtfolii, beoausu it rofera to eight diffareiit objecta. 
The goda nbo, haviug obUiitiod tho cighlCclil dJTino giower, ar« 

Doder tbe delusiou of being iiiimorlul ituiijiidor llii-ae i)U|itiriintai-nl 

lacullioa o( assnining atomic iiiugiiilude, etc., OS propertii'a of tbe 

Self Mid, [therefore,] as eternal This is c^utifm or iUuiii>u, and 

•igbtfold, btuanse its object is tho eightfold divine power. 

Th« d«>irB or afToction for the five [ubjecta of eensi;], eonnda 

■b)., wbiuh arc tenfold on accoant of being either celestinJ or no! 

Mleatial, ta culled ' great iUusiun ' i it is tenfold, buuuuac ll Um 

ton different objecta. 

The [objecta of sense], ioiinds etc., are ten and tho [iuper- 
aatural powers], the faculty of assuming atomic magiiiLade, etc., 

Are eight; since these, when tlicy are olwtrHctcd by onob other, ^ 

excite wrath, the hatred whiuh refers to this foci, [also called] 
' dmkncss,' is eightoou-fold, bueauae it has •ightouii differaut 

objects. 

Tbo gods nho, having obtained the faoultj of asaaming atouio 

magnitude and tho other divine [Kiirore, enjoy the objects of aensa, 
eonnds etc., ere afmiil Ibiil " Tliu objects of onr eiijoynmnt, sounils 
etc., and our supematursl fucnUios of assuming atomic magni- 
tude, etc., which are the conditions of [enjoying] tbe former 
[in their subtile state], might perhaps be disparaged by tbe 
demons." This fear or a((r(r;^ju8nt is called 'utter darkness,* 
and is cighteenfuld, because it refers to eighteen diSeient objects. 
These varieties of error, summed np, are siity-two, 
[Tbe author] describes the varieties of inability ; 

42. So are those of the other. 

•Of tlie otber,' i, e., of inability; 'bo' nDenns : [tLe 
varieties] are niiiltifarious, i. c, twoiity-eightfold, [as 
baa bet^ii stated in upliuiiam 'iH]. Tbu dcfticls of tlie eleven 
■ensea aru: 
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" Deafnaes, leprosy, blindneM, want of taate and iiiien, drnnbo^w, 
lameneM of hands and feet, impotence, oonitipaiion and in*, 
•anity." 

[Henoe] there are, with reference to these, eleTen [inabi- 
lities] of the internal organ; [moreoTer, since] there are 
nine acqniescences and eight perfections, we have, by inTer<» 
sion of these, seventeen [farther inabilities] of the. internal 
organ. Thns there are [altogether] twenty-eight, 

[The author] describes the varieties of acquiescence : 

The varieties of inability are to he understood just as they have 
been stated by the ancient teachers. They are: [firstly] the 
defects of the eleven senses, deafness etc., [secondly, since] there 
are nine acqniescences and eight perfections, by inversion of these 
seventeen [direct] defects of the internal organ. Thus the in- 
ahility of the internal organ is of twenty-eight sorts. 

' Want of taste ' means insensibility to taste, ' lameness of hands ' 
incapability of catching, ' constipation ' incapability of secretion^ 
' insanity ' non-perception of [any] objects. 

[The author] describes the varieties of acquiescence : 

43. Acquiescence is ninefold, because of the 
difference of the subjective and the rest. 

There are four subjective [acqniescences], produced by 
the notion that what is not the Self be the Self. By th0 
word Hherest' the five objective [forms of acquiescence] 
are intended. 

The first of the [four subjective] acqniescences, named 
* Matter,' is the following conception : ** If liberation re- 
sults from the discriminative knowledge of Matter, this alone 
is to be worshipped ; what is the use of [discerning] the 
Self P *' This is [also] called ' water ' (ambhae). 

The second acquiescence, named ' engagemeni ^, is the 
conception : ** Even from discriminative knowledge [libera- 
tion] does not result immediately, since this is not confirmed 
by experience; but it will be [effected] by engaging iu the 



ABmUPnilA'l COMMENT*RT. [HI. 43, 

obBemnee [of renouncing the world]." Thia is [olao] 

called ' wave ' (tatila). 
The tliird acquieHcencPi named 'Time,' ie the ooiioftp* 

tiou: " BvGii from Lhe [auid] obaerratice [liberiLtion] d»ea 

not result immediately, but it cornea in time." ThU ia 

[also] called 'flu.,d' {<'«'"«)• 

The fourth acquieacen''e, named ' luct,' ia the conception : 

"Even by the force of Time all do not attain to liberiitiou, 

bat only by good luck £eoii]e do]." Thia la [also] calloil 

•rain' {vrukti). [Theae forms of acqaiescence are] •ub- 

jective, because they refer to the Self. 

The [following] five are objectiuc, since they are [caused] 

by the fivefold abstinence from the objecte. 

The first acquiescence [of thia kind, which takes plBce], 
when abstinence results from the |juiu of acquiring objecta, 

i% called 'croaaing' {pdra). The second acquiescence 
[which takes ^lace], when abstinence results from the paiu 
of preservation, is called 'happy crossing' {inip<ira) . The 
third acquiescence [which takes pUce], when abstinence 
reaulta froui the pain, felt by one who apprehends the tran- 
siboriuess [of all worldly objects] is called ' perfect crossing * 
[pdra-pJra). The fourth acquiescence [which takea place], 
when abstinence results from the pain, felt by one who ap- 
prehends the evils of enjoyment, is called 'moat eicelletit 
water' {anullamiimbkug). The fiflh acquiescence [which 
takea place], when abstinence results from the pain [of the 
cognitiun] that no enjoyment is brought about without tlie 
destruction of living beings, ia called 'excellent water' 
{uttamdmbhag) . Thus [acquiescence] is ninefold. 
[The author] deiicribes the varieties of perfection : 
The in;(|iiiuscoiii;en aro of two difforunl aorta, sulijoctive and 
objoctivo. Of tUoso [two], tlio tuhjeclivv, i. e., IhoHo which arise 
with rt-forunc-e to tlio Sulf as distinct from Matt«r, aro four [in 
number], ' Matter, oii({iigoiiiuiit, Tiiiiu and luuk ' by name'. 

■ Nimaa iu a Butiuvrilii cuuiiiouud muy aurvu ua a [umiuiuu ituiu, uocorJiuy 
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Of these, aqaiescence [named] ' Matter' is as follows. When the 
disciple has learned [in a general way] that the Self is distinct 
from Matter, there is an acquiescence on his part in consequence 
of the following instraotion g^ven by somebody : " The immediate 
cognition of the distinction verily is a modification of Matter, 
and Matter alone will effect this. For this reason there is no need 
of yonr practising meditation for the purpose ; therefore remain 
simply waiting." This [acquiescence] is called ' water.' 

Acquiescence [named] engagement is that acquiescence which 
results from the following instruction : " The cognition of the dis- 
tinction, though [a] material [process], does not proceed from 
Matter alone— lest it should occur to everybody and always ; 
for Matter as snch is the same with regard to all. But this 
[cognition] is caused by renouncing the world ; therefore you are 
to engage in renouncing it. There is no need of your practising 
meditation." This acquiescence is called ' wave.' 

Acquiescence [named] ' Time ' is that acquiescence which results 
from the following instruction : " Even the renouncement of the 
world does not load to salvation at once, but it must wait its time. 
Therefore in time success will come to you. There is no need of 
jonr anxiety." This [acquiescence] is called ' flood.' 

Acquiescence [named] ' luck ' is that acquiescence whicti resuIU 
from the following instruction : " Even in time all do not attain to 
liberation, but only by good luck some one or other does. For 
this reason liberation was obtained by the sons of MadAlasil even 
in their childhood, because thoy acquired discriminative knowledge 
merely through their mother's teaching. Therefore good luck 
alone is the cause [of liberation, and] there is no other [cause 
besides].** This [acquiescence] is called ' rain.' 

The five objective [forms of acquiescence] arise, when there is 
abstinence from the objects on the part of one who is under the 
delusion that primitive Matter, the ' groat one,' the egotizing organ 
and the following [principles, all of] which are not the Self, be 
the Self. For there are five kinds of abstinence regarding the 



to Pi^ini 4. 1. 12 ; cf. pramoda-mudita'modafn^na'nAmdnah p. 1S4, 1. 12 of 
MahAdeT»'s text. 
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objeoto wliioh aro Hvo aluD, lu., soutiJa cla., [und flieeo kintlm of 
«b8tiD«nco] proceoii from tiie oogiiitiou of llie fulluwiiig [fivo] 
■Vila, tnt. Uio dilficully of Uteir licquiaitioii uiid prasoi-vutiuu, tbeir ' 
pemhable uatnru, tlm evils of ibuir enjoyment bu>1 of ci-uelty 
[which audi enjoyiuoiit euljiilsj. On those the [tut louring] five 
KcquieiCeDCoa um [dopenduiit]. 

The first luiquioiuoiiuo lakes place, wlien there ia abfititienoo from 
tbe olijeoU uu ihe purt of ODe who takes into considervtion tha ' 
^reat |iiiiD [implied] iu the acqiiiriiig uf garluuds of Bowers, per- j 
(umo« of eaodal wood, lovely women aud other [objeota of au> i 
juyment]. 

The seooad acquiesceace t«kee place, when there is abstinencw | 
from tbe objects uu tbu psit of oue who is under tbe following 
apprebeoiiioD : " Siuou weallb etti., though acquired, may be loat 
by the aotioua of kings, etc., grout {win is [required] to preserve i 

"■" 

Tbs third acquioaoonce takea place, when there is abstinenoo I 
from the objects ou tbe part of one who apprehends transitoriueaa | 
in this maimer: "What has boon auquii-ed and prescrvod wilb 
ezti'aordiiiarj eSorU puriahua wbeu it is enjoyed." ' 

Tbu fourth acquiescence lakes pinco, when there ia absUniincA 
from the objects on the part of one who apprehends tbe evila of 
«iijoytuei)t Ihna ; " As it is declared [by Munu 2. tM] : 

" Deaire ii b; no moaui RppoMed by satiafjing tbe deairoi, joat sa 
fir« increoMa only Ibe aioro by butler [puamd iiiU) it]," 

the desires increaee in coneequonco of proctiHiDg enjoyment, and 
thoy cause pain to the dosirous one, if the objects [of eujuyment] 
are not obttiinod." 

The GElIi acquiuBCCDCo takes place, when there is abstinence 
from tbe objects tliiough the cognition of the uvil of cruelty [when 
Boniobody understands] that no enjoyment is possible without 
tbe destruction of living beings. 

Those [acquicaccncta] aru culled, in order, ' cro^^sing, happy 
crossing, Jierfect crossing, most oicellont water and eicellout wator' 
Thus tlicro aro [nitogcthcrj nine ucqniesccnces. 

[The author] desciibcB (ho vui ittics of pcilcction : 
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44. On account of reasoning, etc., perfection la 
eightfold. 

The first perfeotioiiy i. a., reMoning, reflecting or thiokiDg 
logically,^ is called * pasaing ' (tdra). The second perfection, 
i. e.t learning the words [of the philosophical texts], is called 
* happy passing ' (sutdra). The third perfection, %. e,, stndy 
[of the sense], is called * perfect passing ' (Ulraidra). The 
fourth perfection, i. a., intercourse with teachers and re- 
ligions students, is called * pleasure * {ramyaka). The fifth 
perfection, t. a., outward and inward purification,* is called 
' perpetual joj ' {$addinudUa). The sixth perfection, t. a., 
prevention of pain due to one's self, is called 'jojance^ 
{pramoda). The seventh perfection, %, a., prevention of pain 
due to the beings, is called * joj ' {mudiia). The eighth 
perfection, %. a., prevention of pain due to supernatural 
influences,* is called 'joyousness' {modamdna). Thus [per- 
fection] is eightfold. 

Error, inability, acquiescence and. perfection, being foui^ 
in the main, become fifty through their subdivisions. 

[Th^ author] teaches that perfection is [realised] by 
abandoning, [in order], the preceding by [getting hold of] 
the subsequent : 

On account of the varieties, reasoning etc., perfection is eight- 
fold. This is the sense. These [varieties] are : reasoning, oral 
instruction, study, the three preventions [of pain], intercourse 
with friends and purification. They will now be explained in a 
difiForent order, since the real order of things is considered to be 
of [more] consequence than the order taught in Scripture, [i. «., 



' The refloiiition of doToting one's self to philosophy seems to be intended, 
thoagh tho other oommontators ozplain 4Aa in a different waj. 

* The word DAnn in other SAipkhya teztt i — some interpreters, as Oan^a- 
p4da and VAchaspatimiIra to KArikA 61 And VijfiAnabhiksha in his comment 
on oar aphorism, take dAna in the sense of giring. 

* Cf. the commentary to I. 1. 
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in KAHU SI]. Tim first of t)>eso poifectioDS iruly ia ilu.ly, 
t. e., learning' the more woi'ds of Lho B|iiriLiiiLl ecionuos from tlio 
inoulh of tlio Uacilier iKtufunuably lu tlic estubluli^d ruUsi Uiia 
ia called 'passtiig.'^Tho seixind perfectiou is oral imtrueium ; 
and oial inetnictioa uiuaiis iho kuonlodge of Ibe aenite whiuli 
ia producdd by tho suino ; it ia culled ' liappj pasuiug.' — Tli« 
third IB reatoning ot rcHucting, (, e., exaoiiuing tha sense of tradi- 
tion on tbe luutliod uf i-uiitiouiitg, uol contradiulory to tra- 
dition, [in abort] wlint tbey donominnlo ' tbinkiiig logioally': 
tbui is called ' perfuut urusaing.' — Tbe foiirtb ia \nl«rc»urt» toitk 
Jriendt. One does not baliove in a tiling, tbougb it bu usamined 
logically, aa long as ooo'a opinioa is not in accoi-dauLO witb tbat 
of tdBchors, disciples and fellotv-stndeiila ; tliDrefoto iniorconrH 
with friends, t. e., wilb tuacbora otv,, is nucesaarj ; it is callud 
'pleasure. ' — The fifth porfectiuu is pai-JQcation i and purification 
{ddna) means tbe clearing of di^crimiiuktivo knonlodge, linco tba 
word ddnu is derived from tlm [root] <f<l (<^tt^) wliicb moans 
'to clear'; as i'ttt«ajiili teaebes [in yogftsfltra 2 26J : ■■ Tbo 
means of liberation is the uiidibiracted diucriiuiuative kuowlodgn." 
[ Fur] undistractudness is cloarnese, and this is [to be nudonituud 
m] Ibo abiding on Ibe clear stream of discriminatire knowlodgw, 
wbilo [all] doubts and errors together with tbe impraasions [irhiah 
thejr leave in the internal organ] are abandoned. This [clear- 
ness], bowt-ver, i.s not [,>l>tuiii.,-,i] witKoiit llio ripeness of stndj 
practised devotedly, nninleirnptcdly and a long time. There- 
fore this [study] also is implied in puiificalion [nbich is] its 
product. This [fifth portecli.in] is culled ' perpetual joy.' 

These five are infutiur ]>ei'f(!ctions, being tbe causes [of tbe re- 
maining three] \ but [those] tliive are tbe principal ones, because 
they are the fruit [iif the others], eii., jirereiidori of yain due to 
one'* lel/, }>rfi-riiti<'H c/ pain due In the haituja, and prevenlioH of 
pain due to snpenialuriil iiijlitvnces. ThcHo ure rutrood, in order, 
* juyance, i..y and joyousneas.' 
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46. Notfrointhe othet t^thdlit flbalicldiiment 
of the former. 

' From the other/ {. «., from inability, perfection does not 
arise, ' withoat abandonment of the former/ <• i.^ without 
abandonment of error. Likewise, t^rfeotion doed not arise 
from acqniescence without abandonment of inability. Simi<*> 
larlj, [perfection does not take place] withoat abandonment 
of that, [{. 6., of acquiescence]. 

'' Indifference is conditioned hj the existence of creation, 
[because it would otherwise be without an object. Now,] 
how many different creations ai-e there?" To this [th^ 
author] replieir: 

• 

' Without abandonment of the former/ i, e., of error, inabilitj 
and acquiescence ; ' from the other ' (Uardi a ttaroimdt) means : 
from non-abandonment.^ Sapply : the perfections do notarise; 
because those [mental conditionsj are antagonisiio to the perfeo* 
tions. This is the moaning. — itardt is a vedio form [for Uaroimdi* 
The masculine ending] of itara appears [in the compound tUira' 
hdna in the sense of the feiliinine stem, according to the rulej 
that a pronoun [which is to express a feminine sense] assutnes the 
masculine form in all dissolvable words (vriiH)^ 

[The author] states the difference of creations : 

46. It is subdivided into the divine, etc. 

By the word ' etc' [it is indicated that] there are [alto- 
gether] six different [creations]. And thus [it is said]: 

* Mfthldera lirttngelj nioribei tbe tame leiiM to ibe firit part of the 
apboriim (netardt) m to the latter {Umra'hAnenm v%nd)i 

' These 9riU%*$ are 1, kfid-afUa 2, taddhitAtUa (/. «., itara-maym), 8, 9mmA$m 
(/. {., the case in qaestion), 4, $ia£e»ha (/. %,, iiarau^itard itarai cAa), 6 Miit»« 
4dp-anta-dKAtu (/. «., Uarati'^UarAvad dchartUi). Gf. the commeAtarj to 
PAvini 8, 1, 8. The above passage iarvandmno vritti-mAtr^ putrnvad-hhAva^ 
is taken from the Mah&bhAshya to PApini 2, 2, 28, as Professor Kielhorn 
Idndlj informs me, (Vol. I, p. 429, 1. 9 of his edition). 

18 
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" In tb* [iforlil] wbivh twgini witU iho diriuo [oU«a], mnniliui* 
fiil«t«nct>, CAeHid by norka. in wiruld . god, domoo, m»o, goLliu, 
intoni&l &nd bsaat,'" 

The vegetables are included in the inferuala, [tm existence 
in (lieee tvro forms is iliu I'ouaeqnence of former eina]. 

" Since Matter Ima tLe liaLit of being active, it will a]waji 
be creutive, and bence there ie no liberation." Tu Utis [the 
author] replies i 

'Creation' is to be eopplied. By Iho word 'etc' [tbe two 
olaaseB] bcasta aod mankiiid ore meant. The diiioo [cIub] is 
eightfold, aiaca it conaists of tltu heinga [in the worlds] of DrftliinAU, 
PrajApeti and ludre, of the Uaneti, Oandharvaa, Tukehas, FUksLs- 
Bns nnd I'ii&chaa ; that of tbo beasla is Uvufuld ; duiuenlia and 
wild bouta, birdtt, reptiles and vcgotnblea (!) i mankind is single 
in itu claM, if tie Tsi-ieties of the diSeniiit csati«, Bmlinuinhood 
old., nro not l«ken into consideration, as the bodily slruotnro is 
the same tn all four caatea. This is, in abort, the creation of 
animated beings. 

" Since Mutter has the Lahit of being active, tt will alwajs b* 
creative ; how, then, is liberation [possible] f" To this [tbo 
ftothorj replies : 

47. From Brahman down to the grass-blade, 
creation is for its benefit till discrimination. 

Creation is for its benefit, i. e., for tbe soul's benefit, [that 
is to say :] for the sake of liberation. ' Tilt discrimination ' 
means : that habit of Matter holds good up to [the time of] 
discriminative knowledge, [and continues further with 
regard to all non-discriminatiug souls], since the esseutial 
nature is imperishable. 

" Where and how is creation f" To this [the author] 
replies ; 
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Matter is active, bjr nature, only np to [the time of] diaorimina^ 
iiye knowledge. 

*' Where and how is creation P" This [the author] states t 

48. On high it is abundant in Sattva. 

[I. a.] in the world of the gods. 

[The author] describes the creation in the world of the 
snake-demons : 

49. It is abundant in Tamas underneath. 

[I. a.] in the nether world. 

[The author] describes the creation in th6 world of 
mortals : 

60. In the midst it is abundant in Bajas. 

' Abundant in — ' means : principally consisting of — * 
** But then, for what reason does the variety of creatioil 
proceed from primitive Matter through the mutual copula- 
tion of its single constituents P" To this, [the author] 
replies ; 

[Oreation] from the aerial world up to that of truth [t. a., to 
Brahman's world] is abundant in Sattya ; creation ' underneath/ 
i, a., from the tame beasts down to the yegetables, is abnndkni iu 
Tamas ; in the midst it is abundant in Rajas, because [mankind!] 
engages in performing good and bad deeds, and because it is f nil 
of pain. 

" For what reason does the variety of oreation arise from primi- 
tive Matter which is one [only] P" This [the author] states : 

51. Because of the variety of works the behavi- 
our of primitive l^atter is like [that of] a born 
slave. 

As an intelligent bom slave does various work for the 
sake of his master, so primitive Matter produces the various 
creation for the sake of the souls * because of the variety of 
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workSi' 1. 0., teoause it appropriates the [diverse] works [of 
nil souls as causw effiaienles of its activity]. 

" Sinou [man] hue aacotnpliBhed his end b; aacencling to 
higher and liiglier worlds, wbat iieed is tliere of liboratiuu 
[for bim]?" To tbis [the author] replies : 

Just BQ S8 a bora slave do«B variuua work for the sake of bia 



"But tLeu, since by tlie variety [and ooiutant improvemoDt] ot 
works oneaKeada to higher and bjgljor worlds, what peed is Ui«r« 
of liberation ?" To this [the author] replica : 

52. Return m even there ; becuuse of the being 
subject to successive births it is to be abandoned. 

Eveo wbea higher and higher glorioas states of esitUnoa 
bare been altaiued to, there is return to niuudaua life; 
therefore, mundane life is to be abandoned. 

[The author] states the same : 

Since Uioru is roturn, uvuii w)io» liiKliur and hi^jhor glnrimu 
bLuUis of 6iiatuiii.'o luivo buuu attuiiiod to, for Lliia reanou luiuidaiitt 
life is tu he nhauduned. 

63. The pain which is produced by oM age, 
death, etc. is the aame. 

From Brahman down to the grass-blade.' 

" Since [man] bus accomplished his end already by dis- 
solution into the cause, i. e., into primitive Matter, wbat 
need is there of liberation?" To this [the author] replies: 

[Tbis is] iil'uu. 

[The aftliur] refutes [the opinion] that tha end he accomplishml 
by dissolution iuto primitive Maltur : 

64, Tlic end is not accoinplislied by dissolution 
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into the cause, since there is a rising [agaiti], . as in 
the case of one having plunged. 

It wonld be so, [as the opponent thinks], if there were no 
retnm [to new existences] for him who has dissolved into 
primitiTe Matter. Bat this is not the case, as we hear of 
his returning. Thus [it is said] : 

*' Tbote whote meditation ii deroted to the ■enaee remmin bero 
i«ii Mana-periode, the wonhippert of the elements a full hundred [of 
each periode], those of the egotiiing organ a thonsand, thoee of the 
Jndgiog organ' ten thousand, free from sorrow, those whose medita« 
tion is deroted to the indistinot [primitiTe Hatterj a full hundred of . 
thousands. But if one has adranced [in meditation] to the soul 
which is deroid of qualities, there is no computation of time [at all]." 

As somebody who has plunged [into water] for the sake 
of bathing rises again, so does he who has dissolved into 
primitive Matter. This is the sense. 

** As bondage does not belong to the Self, because this is 
eternal, for the same reason it [cannot belong] to primitive 
Matter, too.'' To this [objection the author] replies i 

Since from the passage " Those whose meditation is deyoted to 
the indistinct [primitive Matter] remain a fall handred of thon^* 
sands [of Mann-periods] " we learn that he who has dissolved inib 
the cause rises again, like one who has plunged [into water]. But 
from the passage " If one has advanced [in meditation] to the 
son! which is devoid of qualities, there is no computation of time 
[at all " follows that] there is no returning again [to mundane 
existence], when liberation is [attained]. 

** But then, the eternity of primitive Matter and Soul being 
without any difference, for what reason does creativeness belong 
to primitive Matter alone [and not to Soul, too] P" To this [the 
author] replies : 



' Bauddha is used here in the sense of biKM^jr-tip^aka, but bj no meaai in 
that of ' Buddhist.' 
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66. Tlioiigh not beiii^ a product, it is subject | 
to that, because it is dependent on another. I 

Tlie fact that [primitive Matter] is not a product, [but 
eternul], ia no matter; but [the principal tbing io] tlia 
dependence on auotber ; and this exieta in tlic caitu ut 
piiinitifQ Matter. Therefore, since [primitire Matter] is 
subject to this [dependence on another], it is [alao] subjoct 
to bondage. 

" Of what nature ia tlita other, i. »., the Self 9" To tLi* 
[the author] replies : 

' Thoagh iiot boin^; a prodiiot,' t. e,, thongh being otftriial, ' it iti 
eubjoot U> that,' i. c, [primitivo Mattur] is sabjeot to crentivoncss, 
' becauao it is deputident on another,' i. e,, becaose it is for tba 
sake of auuHier. 

[TLm autlior] refutes the opinion that there be some intulleotnal 
■ui>cri(itoniloDt of non-intellectual piltnitive Mattet', ami that b< 
be outuiBuiout and umiii|iotunt : i 

56. For he is omniBcienl and omnipotent. 

Such ia the egotizing delusion [of the supreme being], b«- 
cause [its Self] is reflected in Matter [i. e., in its internal 
organ which is of a uiiivL'rsal cltimicter and possessed of all 
power belonging to Mutter]. 

"But the agency [of the supreme being] will be real ; 
what is the use of inventing a rellectlon 9 And thus an [in- 
dependent] Lord ia accepted in the Njiya philosophy." To 
this [objection the author] replies : 

By the wiirda ' for be ' simply the category ' primitivo Matter' 
ia meant. Vur primitive Uutler [may bo calltxt onmiaciotit, bocajao 
it] cun, on account of its cliangeablciioss, cLnuge into the form of 
the i>i:rcuptivo fuiiclionu.' Tl.ia is tbo moaniiiK. 

Iiu itilui'iiul uifjuu wLiuli il a [iruduct 
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[The aatbor] staies thai this alone is tbe purport of the Bdrip- 
iaral and [traditional] passages, toO| whioh teaoh that th6 Lord 
is the canse [of the world] : 

67. The existence of sucli a Lord is established. 

If the Lord is [declared to be snoh] a Self as we accept, 
we grant his existence ; but for [a Lord] as accepted in the 
Nj&ja philosophy there is no proof. This has been teplain- 
ed in [the commentary to] aphorism [92] of the first book t 
*' Because the existence of a Lord cannot be prored.^' In 
aphorism [1] of the second book <*[The agency of primitive 
Matter is] for the sake of the liberation of the [Self] which 
is [in reality] totally free [etc.]^' it has been declared that 
the activity of Matter ia for its own sake as well as for that 
of another [t. a., of Soul ; but] here the being for its own 
sake is [to be understood] in the figuratiye sense, [stated 
in the commentary to II 1]. 

[Now the author] declares that [this activity is merely for 
the sake of another : 

' Bxistence ' means ' conviction [of the existence]* ; ' established ' 
means ' produced by proofs.' 

" To what purpose is Matter active P" To this [question the 
author] replies : 

58. l^atter's creating is for the benefit of an- 
other, because it does not experience by itself alone^ 
— as the camel carries saffron. 

We see that even an intellectual being is [sometimes ac- 
tive for the benefit of another, as the camel carries saffron ; 
but non-intellectual Matter is merely active for the sake of 
another [t. a., of Soul], because it does not experience [by 
iteelf]. 

''[But] the activity of an intellectual being [only] is seen, 
not [that] of non-intellectual [Matter]/' To this [remark 
the author] replies : 
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- 'For ih» benefit of anotL^r ' means ' (or the benefit of Sonl.' 
Afi 1b [aawl] iti tho ssuae of eva ' uloiia,' [ea tluit] tli« aensa ia : 
'beoanae it dooa not oipeiionco by itsulf aluii«.' 

ApurflfeaOing [the declaration of an opponent} that by tk« 
exBmpIe 'as the camol [oarrieti] BaSron' the uctivity of mi intal- 
lootul being only is [proved, tbu anthor] nja : 

60. Thougli non-iotelleotual, Matter ie active, 
like milk. 

Ab non<intellecttia1 milk comes forth for the beueSt of Uia 
calf, BO Mutter [in general] is active for the benotit of Soul. 
[The author] gives another example : 

As milk comea forth for the sake of the caWa groirth. 
[Tito autboi'] gives anotber eiamplo : 

60. Or as works — what ia well known — dcpenil 
on Time, etc. 

As the work donu hy the liuabanilinnni the sowing of 
com, etc., bears its fruit only after soma time, and [einoe] 
plants are not conacions beings,' [this example is not open to 
|he same censure aa that of the camel]. Hy the word 'etc.* 
the invisible power [of merit and demerit]* is to be ander- 
stood- 

" [But], aa we know, the camel works, because it considen 
tbe danger of bein(r beaten, etc., too, while non-intellectaal 
Matter ia void ui [all] consideration." To this [objection 
tbe author] replies : 
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(AooordiDg to Mah4deva*8 reading our apborism mast be trans- 
lated : A$ work dependi on rain or 2Vm0, etc,). 

' Work ' means [rural] action, t. «., sowing. Seeds and the like, 
sown by the hnsbandman, change into the form of trees and the like 
in dependence on rain or in dependence on Time and on the invisible 
power [of the husbandman's merit and demerit]. So Matter [in 
general] also [is dependent on Time and on merit and demerit]. 

" [But] the camel's carrying saffron takes place for the fear of 
being beaten, too; Matter, however, is not intellectual, and there- 
fore it cannot consider anjr objects of its own.*' To this [objeo- 
tion the author] replies : 

61. The activity is by nature, not with a motive, 
like that of a servant. 

As a servant who is a bom-slave does his work for 
bis master without any motive merely by nature, so does 
Matter. 

[The author] mentions another alternative : 

For it is well known that a born-slave manages the a&irs of his 
master merely by natare, not with a view to any object of his own. 

62. Or, because of the attraction of works, which 
is without beginning. 

Since mundane existence [and hence the accumulation of 
merit and demerit] is without beginning, Matter is active in 
consequence of the attraction of merit and demerit,^ as trees, 
though void of consciousness, bear fruit by the power of 
men's work [t. «., merit]. 

Repeating [arguments] on account of the great number of 
arguments does not involve the fault of superfluoos repeti- 
tion. Therefore [the author] says : 



' Cf . the oommenUry to aph. 60. 
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Sinoa muodano exislonce ia witliaut b«gintiiiig. Mutter, urged ' 
hy merit aoil domorit, is ftctivo. Tliis is llio stiiiMi, 

What is ndTftntaffoons iiiftf be rcpciit«d uvun ft hundred tim«a. ' 

Witb this riew [tlia autLoi] doclarus ; J 

63. In consequence of diacrimi native cognition ; 
Matter's creation ceases, as [that of] the co<ik after 
the cookitig. 

Creation ia for the sake of 3ou1. This ceaaea in conso- 
qoencQ of tbe knowledge of the diatinction Letweeii Mutter 
Knd Soul, ftH the cook deaiata [from hia work], when he haa 
completed his cooking. 

*' [But] we doii't aee that liberaliou takes place, even when 
discriminative knowledge has be«ii [acquired] by instrnfr* 
tion." To thia [tlie niiDior] rupliea : 

As the oook dcaiald [from his work], when he has ooinpl*t«d 
bia cookiii)(. 

A p|ira bonding [the iiuostion] j "Why [ia It tbftt] Itboration 
[very ciften] duua not litku jiliiuti, even whva diaariminiitive know- 
ledge luia boon [attainml r*," the authoi'] deolarea: 

6'i. The one which is diatinct abanilona the 
other, on account of its fault. 

Liberation doee not take place merely by an occaaional 
cognition, but [then only, when] tbe Self which ia dietinct 
from the eenaea abandona — i. e., acts apart by meditation, 
etc. — the other, i. »., Matter; ' on nccoiint of its fault,' that 
ia to Bay : on account of the perception of tbe unateadineaa 
and the other fiiulla of Mailer. 

[The author] describes tbe nature of liberation : 

(According to Miiliiiduvii'B rending imr ajiljuriBnt must be traua- 
Isted : The oM ["'"J t''] ''*« "<« ""'«'■. "" "■■■tot...( of iU fault). 

' The one,' i. o., oven lio who pobbi^bhou tlio disct'i initiative know- 
lodge, [lUBy bo] ' liku lliu other,' i. e., Iiku liiiii who is deslilutu u( 
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disorimiimiiTe knowledge, ' on aoootmt of its [fault] ' t. 0., of 
the faalt of disoriminative knowledge — which oonBistfl in doubts 
and errorfl. And thus the meaning is : in order to purify dis- 
eriminative knowledge, one ought to persevere in the stndj of 
truth. 

[The author] describes the nature of liberation : 

65. The unconcernedness of both or of Ihe one 
is salvation. 

* Of both/ i. e,f of Matter and Soul. The unconcernedness 
of Matter is the not being active for the discriminating 
[soul] ; the unconcernedness of Soul is the not being attach- 
ed to Matter. * Of the one ' means : of the Self, because 
this is the principal [of the two]. 

** [But J if Matter which has the habit of being active 
could become unconcerned, the liberation of all ought to 
take place." To this [the author] replies : 

The unconcernedness of Matter is the not being active for the 
discriminating [soul], that of Soul is the not being attached to 
Matter. ' Of the one * means : of the Self, because this is the 
principal [of tbe two]. 

" [But,] if Matter could become unconcerned [in actiritj], 
there would result the liberation of all." To this [the author] 
replies : 

66. It does not desist, in the like manner, from 
influencing others by creation, as the snake does in 
the case of him who has discerned the real character 
of the rope. 

[Matter] which has the habit of being active does not 
become unconcerned [about all souls], because the abandon- 
ment of the essential nature is a logical impossibility. But, 
when [Matter] becomes inactive with reference to the dis- 
criminating [soul], it does not desist, in the like manner. 
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from tnflnanoing creatively, i. a., from creation willi roferunco 
to Ibe ignorant. [To tlusist, viiajyaU, taeBoa:] not to 
engage iu creation. As, where a rope lius become [similar 
to] a Buake [in appearauctt], the snake, i, e., the error tbnt 
there ho a snake, ceases in the case of biiu who lius dia- 
oerned tbc real character of the rope, but not in tbe case 
of him to whom tbe real character of the rope is [still] 
luiknowD. 

[The author] states the reason thereof: 

' lufluonciug ' means proJuuing. Though [Matter] is nnooocom- 
ed aboDttho knowing [soulj, it is [slillj active for those which ora 
ignorant. The esaiujilo is plain. 

67. And because of the connection with work 
which is the motive. 

UeoauBe> in the case of the discriminating [soul] there is 
no work [that is : uo] motive [of Matter's agency ; for] 
without a seed a sprout is nut produced. Scripture also 
[saye, Munijuka Up. 2. 2. SJ : 

" Tlie tetter ot lUe heart u Hcorvd, all donbU are solred, and hi* 
woiki p«ruh, wtieu tliai u knQWD whloti ia liijjb and low [i. «., all- 
paindingl" 

" Since the invisible [power of merit and demerit] is a 
product of the judging organ, there may be tbe assistance 
of this invisible [power] in the production of tbe egotizing 
organ and of the following [principles; but] bow is a co- 
operation of the invisible [power possible], when primxUva 
UaUer seta forth its products P" To this [tbe author] re- 
plies : 

t'ur work is aUo the motive of creation ; this ia deolarod [in the 
sphorisiu]. And this [i. e., work] belongs to tie ignorant, not 
to the knowing [houI], as Soripturo toacheg : " And his works 
perish " (Mui.ijaka Up, 2. 2. 8), 

■ Tha tollowiug camuicutury iluta uttl ui|iliiiii, but cuiuiilute tLo a|jLori«ui. 
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[The author] maintaius [his doctrine], though the inyisible 
[power] be not the cause [of the activity of primitive Matter] : 

68. Though it he uDconceraed, non-discrimiDa- 
lion is the motive of the service of primitive liiatter. 

Though primitive Matter be unconcerned about the in- 
visible [power of merit and demerit], non^discrimination is 
the co-operative [cause, t. e., the causa effieiens of creation]. 

[The author] explains the cessation [of the activity] of 
Matter by an example : 

Though [primitive Matter] be unconcerned about the invisible 
[power], non-discrimination is indispensable [as the motive] of 
the activity of primitive Matter. 

[The author] explains the cessation [of the activity] of Matter 
by an example : 

60. As a dancing girl, so also active [Matter]^ 
ceases after the accomplishment of the end. 

As a dancing girl ceases [from dancing] after the accom- 
plishment of the wishes of the spectators, so also Matter 
ceases [from creation] after the accomplishment of Soul's 
end by discrimination. 

** [But,] though having ceased, Matter will begin [again] 
to be active from some cause or other.'' To this [the author] 
replies : 

As a dancing g^rl, when she has shown herself to the assembled 
spectators, ceases from dancing, so does Matter also. 

*' [But] like the dancing g^rl it will beg^n again to act at some 
[other] time." [The author] denies [this] : 

70. Likewise, Matter does not approach, when 
its fault has heen perceived, like a woman of good 
family. 



* Sapplj pradhdnatya. 
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Wben ita fault bos been kiiowu tbrougb diBCriminatioti, 
Matter does not upproucb [Suul] ii(,'&in j as a woman of goad 
family who baa been bubeld by a uian, not akin to her, 
tbiiiks, [being asbamed] " Hd iball not behold luengaui" 
and conceals herself, 

" [But] liberation [can only come] to one who ia in bond- 
age j and both [etatea] cannot belong to Soul." To thit 
[objection the author] rei)liea : 

And nbcn in coDsequonCQ of diacri mi native knonledgo il> fftolt 
has bctiu perceivud, [Mullur] docs not upproach [Soal niiy more]. 
Thia ia tlie sense. As a woman of good family who is anora " 1 
have been beheld by a man not akin to me " doea not apprMMh 
that [muu]. 

" ilouditgo aud liberaliuu belong to Sant merely throngfa non- 
disunmiualiou, but uul eaiteiitially," Thia [tho author] Btat«a: 

71. Bondage and liberation do not belong to 
Sold in reality without non-discrimination. 

That ia to say % [the exiuteuce of] bondage and liberation 
[in Soul] ia merely a di^lusiuu which ariaea from uon-Jiaoii- 
tnination of Mutter uud Soul. 

"Ab the illusory must be based on aomething real,' to 
whom do bondage and liberation belong in reality?" To 
this [the author] replies: 

' III reality ' meiina : essenlinlly. 

[The author] utiitus that bolb are essential to Uatter : 

72. [Tliey belong] to Matter directly, because it 
ia subject to association, like a beast. 

' Directly ' meana : really, * because it ia subject to nasocia- 
tion ' ; because it baa connection with qualities (^una-yogat) ; 
aa a beast is bound ' by ausociution,' i. e., by connection with 

I Ai (. i. tho illuiioii Lli»t mutliur uf jHNiil boiilvur pruiappowM Ibusii*' 
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ropes iguna-yogdt). Therefore bondage and liberation belong 
to Matter in reality. Bondage is notbing bat activity with 
regard to the non-discriminating ; liberation, however, is 
non-activity with regard to the discriminating [sonl]. 
Hence the logical impossibility of losing the essential 
nature is not [accepted by ns].^ 

<* In what way does Matter bind itself, and how does it 
liberate itself P" To this [the author] replies : 

' Directly ' means : really, ' because it is subject to association ' : 
becaase of the connection with qnalities peculiar to it. Though 
bondage and liberation pertain to Matter, they are in conjunc- 
tion with Soul in consequence of the non-cognition of the distino* 
tion. This is the meaning. 

" In how many ways does Matter bind itself P " This [the 
author] states : 

78. In seven ways IMatter binds itself, like the 
silk-worm ; it liberates itself in one way. 

In seven ways, ». e., by merit, indifference, divine power, 
demerit, ignorance, want of indifference and want of divine 
power, [Matter] binds [itself] ; it liberates [itself] in one 
way, t. 0., by knowledge. 

** [We are taught by the Karmamim&qi8&] that experience 
is [produced] by interested, and liberation by disinterested 
works. If these are given up, revelation [dfishfay t, 6., the 
revealed fruit] is lost." To this [the author] replies : 

* In seven [ways]/ t. c, by merit, indifference, diTine power, 
ignorance, demerit, want of indifference and want of divine power ; 
• in one [wfty],* t. «., by knowledge. 

" Bat then, if meditation is practised nnin term p ted ly for the 
sake of discriminative knowledge, and if the works which are the 
canse of libomtion are given np, liberation will not take place." 
To this [ol)jection, made by a MiraAipsaka, the author] replies : 



* Cf. iVithMva-t^i^a-dothdi in the commontarj to aph. 66. 
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74. Kon-Uiscriiaiaation b the cause ; therefore 
revelation ia not lost. i 

Tbe iDTuiblo [power of merit] U ft cause of liberation 
[oalj] tndirectljr tbmu|;Ii tlie medium of knowledge ; tha 
Oftaee of maodane existence, howeTer, [•'. t„ of bondage] Ji 
DOQ-ducri mi nation, [uid bj the cessaLion thereof Ubemtion 
ia attained at once]. Therefore [b; giving up all wcs-ks 
enjoined ia the Karmauiiu&qiB&] revelatiOD [t. •., tb« 
revealed fmit , liberation] ianot loet. 

"And bow u discriuiiuation [cffvct«d]P" To Uiis [tbe 
ftQthor] replies : 

Tlia esD»« of mundaiM ezislenoe ia noa-ducriminatioa ; far t ha 
aaka of tlie cessation ttier«o( one most eitdeavoar sfi«r disoriuu- 
DsttTfl knowltdge. Tliiu there will be nu looa of ths revealnd fruit, 
t. #., of libcralion. The fruit [promised io tita Ksniiamlo>li|M4) 
is tiberstion by means of the pariGcstion of tiie tliiokiiig otjgui 
tliroogli Works. Tliia is called ' rvrsaled ' for ' r«veUtioa ']. 

" Uow ia diautimioattUD [eIIect«d]P" To tliu [tha aotlur] i 
replies: 

75. Pisciimination results from the study of the 

principles by 'Notao! Not so 1 ' [ami] from aban- 
doning. 

[Thia is] pluin. And [bo] Scripture [aays, Bribadiran- 
jaka Up. 3. 9. 26 and elsewbere] : " Tlint Self is not so, 
not so ; it is incoinpreliensiblp, foi- it ia not [to be] compre- 
hended i it ia iiideatrtictiblo ; for it is not [to be] destrojed, 
etc." 

" If liberation were [effcclcJ] by tbe stuJy of tbe princi- 
ples and [by iibaniloiiing all inateriiil objocts], liberation 
would come to nil diaciplea i mined in to ly after tbe instruction, 
because study ia alike [with all di3t:ipli:s] ." To tbia [tbe 
aulbur] replies ; 
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' Nofc 80 I Not 80 1 ' From saoh ' stadj of the principles,' i, e^ 
from repeatedlj oonsidering the Self in its differenoe from the 
bodj, the senBes and the other [material prinoiplee], and ' from 
abandoning/ i, «., from renouncing the world, * discrimination 
results,' •• 0., the distinction [between Matter and Soul] becomes 
manifest. And thus Scripture says : " Now follows the teaching 
<Kot sol Not sol'" (BrihadAr. Up. 2.8.6), and *' Only by 
renouncing [the world] some attained to immortality." (Taitti- 
rlya Arapyaka, 10. 10. 8). 

** But then, if liberation were [effected] by study through the 
medium of the arising of discriminative knowledge, it would come 
to all disciples simultaneously, because there is no difference of 
study." To this [the author] replies : 

76. On account of the difference of the capable 
there is no necessity. 

On accotmt of the differenoe of [mental] power on the 
part of the excellent, mediocre and inferior, there is no 
necessity that [all should be liberated] simultaneonsly. 

<'If liberation results from discrimination, how is it that, 
as we see, the discriminating still experiences?'^ To this 
[tiie author] replies : 

77. In consequence of the continuance after the 
removal, experience follows from mediocre discri- 
mination also. 

There is no experience in the case of him whose discri- 
mination is acute [or first-rate; but] there is experience 
[not only on the part of the inferior, but] of him also whose 
discrimination is mediocre ; [that is to say : in the case of 
the mediocre] the impressions [of former experience] alone 
continue, since in consequence of want of [all] desires [real 
experience] has been removed by the cognition ' Enough [of 
the objects I' Thus the mediocre] experiences [only] with the 
20 
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senealion ' I am consnming by m; experience that nork Uio 
fruolesoence of wliieli lias [already] begun.'' 

[Tbe author] deBcribea tbe nature of bint whOM di•0■^ 
mination is mediocre i 

Mediocrity mcauB: beiug poBsusaed uf Bome rMidonm of imk» 
which have begun to boai' fruit and are obstruotivo to tlio d*flniH»9 
liberation [(or which death id necassary]. From the diacnmiBtt* 
tion of him who possca^es sutli [n residuum of works, foUovM 
not only liberalioH in life-lime, but] eipeiiunce also. ThuB [tha ; 
apborietn] is to be construed. ' In consoiiuenoo of the conti- 
nnanco' moans; U'causo [eiperieucu], though 'reiuovod' [or 
obatruct«d] by the absenco of desiro and aversion, t. «., thoD|[b 
not occasioning dulitfhl or disti-esa nor produuiug any wtahiw, i» 
oeoeaaarily esistin){ na tbo fiuil of tboso works the fiuctosconcs 
of which baa [nlrciidy) begun. And thus tberu is a great diflof 
enco betweou tbo eK[>erienoe of tbo discriminating and that of 
the Lou-discri ruinating. 'Ihia is tho moaning. 

[The anthor] doaci itics tho uutuiu of him whoau discrimination 
ie uiodiooi'o: 

78. And hii is liboratctl in lifc-titne. 

lltf ia liberated [just] na well iia ho who ia [definitively] 
liberated [after death], because there is neither deaire nor 
tbe arising of [fresh] merit [in bis case]. Scripture also 
says (Bribad&r. Up. 4. 4. 12) : 

" Jf a man kno<ra Iba [l.i|;Wst] Sulf so tliat ho aajt ' I am il^i.' 

what wi.UnB [or] from du.iru (ur what will l.o ijrioTa at Iha body f ■ 

To tbe [objection] that tbo liberation of a living [indivi- 
dual] cannot be proved, [tbo author] replies what follows: 

Though [still] living, ho is aa if [ho wero] liberated. 

[Tbo autlior] gives tho proof [uf tho oxisteuco] of ono liberated 
iu lifo'limo: 

79. Tliis results from tlio fact that there are 
instructed and instructora. 

1 updrii'l'ia la u »yuuii>iu o( irJriitJftu. 
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He whose discrimination is acute cannot be instmctory 
because he is not conscions of external [objects any more] ; 
nor can he whose discrimination is inferior be instractor, on 
account of his ignorance ; but the latter is to be instructed. 
[Only] he whose discrimination is mediocre can be instructor. 
Hence 'this results/ t. s., [the existence of indiTidnalsJ 
liberated in life-time, results. 

[The author] adduces a testimony for this : 

He who is liberated in life-time cannot be one of those who are 
to be instmcted, because he has no desire or the like ; but he [only] 
whose discrimination is inferior is to be instructed. And thns 
from the fact that the latter mast hare an instructor follows [the 
eiistence of] libemtion in lifo-timo. 

[The author] adduces a testimony for this : 

80. And Scripture 

has declared s ^* For the wise, though [still] living, is libera- 
ted from delight and distress." 

''[But] he also whose discrimination is inferior maybe 
instructor." To this [the author] replies : 

There are scriptural texts also declaratory of the fact that 
[only] the wise can be instructor : '' Holding fuel in his hand, [ho 
may go to a teacher] who is learned and abiding in Brahman ", 
" To that [disciple] who hns approached him reyerentially, the wise 
[teacher told the knowledge of Binhman] correctly*' (Mu^^aka 
Up. 1. 2. 12, 13). 

[The author] refutes the opposite opinion : 

81. Else there would be a tradition [comparable 
to a row] of blind men [leading each other], 

* [If a man whose discrimination is inferior could be in-' 
structor], the teacher would be ignorant and the disciple, 
too, not knowing I 

"As liberation results from knowledge, when there is 
inslrnctiou, one ought to bo liberated immediately , after 
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instroction. To wliat ptirpoae ia the dcluy V" To Utia [tba 
kotbor] replies : 

Bow ia ao ignorunt person to bo iuBtmoted b; Kaother igaonunl 
person ? 

"For what reosoa does the body of tbo laioirui(f tut P" This 
[tie antUor] statoa : 

82. Like the whirling of the wheel, bo retains 
the body. 

As, [even] after ibe removal of the stick, the [potter's] 
wheel goes on whirling in couseqiience of the impulse [given 
to it formerly}, so the discriminating also do iiot nttttiD 
libeiution in that moment, [when they are instructedj, be- 
CBQse their nork, [i. e., the merit and demerit, accumulated 
by them,] which causes the retention of the body, has not 
been consumed [then]; but [liberation comes to them not 
sooner than] after coufiumption of [all] works by experience 
and [meditation]. And thus Scripture saya: 

" B; duT>ktiug liimaalf [to kd nacHtia li(a] uuui i* liborklcd, bnt Lb 
MniaiDi, thoDgL liberftCvd, iu thu b-idy t ft Jar [ftliKi], itAudlug od tha 
m><ldlu of Llio pott«r'i wIimI, koim oq wbirhog, though It li oat od 
[bVDi tbo lamp of 01^7]." 

Therefore such a person exists who is liberated in life- 
time. This [the author] declares: 

Afl the wheel which is whirled louad by the stick goea on 
whirling, ereu when the slick has keen rcmored, bo even when 
Matt«r has cuosod from ita activity with regard to the discrimioa- 
ting, his body, prodaoed by former work, lasts. This is the seose. 

"But then, the whirling [of the wheel] may bo oooasioned by 
the impulse [given to it formerly,] otou when there ia no opera- 
tion wilh the stick ; but [this example does not help to decide the 
qnestion:] how can there be etperience, when there is no deairo 
•r the like f" To this [objection the author] replies : 

83. This reaulta from a mintmum of impulse. 
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J. e.f liberation in life-time [or mnndane existence of li 
liberated person] results. 

''When does the highest [or absolute] liberation take 
place P'' To this [the author] replies : 

The impulse by desire or the like [is to be understood ; and] 
this is [only] a minimum, that is to say : a seeming desire or thd 
like. From that ' this results,' t. «., experience results [ih the case 
of one liberated]. Therefore, thongh [we think we] observe 
[something like] desire etc. in diBcriminating persons, this is not 
[real] desire or the like, bat only a seeming desire or the like. 
This is the meaning. 

[The author] describes the [defimtiye] liberation after death : 

84. When the cessation of all pam results from 
discrimination, [man] has accomplished his end ; by 
no other [means] — by no other [means]. 

When the absolute cessation of the threefold pain has 
taken place, so that no rest is left, [man] hns accomplished 
his end, since he has [then] attained to the highest [or 
definitiTo] liberation, 'fiy no other [means],' t. s., [not] 
bj work [can this be effected]. The repetition of the words 
* by no other [means] ' indicates the end of the book. 

When those works the fmotescence of which has begun are 
consumed by experience, [and hence] the absolute cessation of the 
threefold pain, mentioned [in aphorism I. 1], has taken place, 
[man] has accomplished his end, i, «., is liberated. That work is 
not the cause of liberation, [the author] recapitulates [saying] : 
' by [no] other [means,' t . «., not] by work. 

The form itardt [instead of the regular itartumdt'] is to be ac- 
counted for either by the fact that the rule [about the formation 
of the cases] is not fixed with regard to pronouns, or by the as- 
sumption of a yedio anomaly. The repetition [of the last words] 
is for the sake of [indicating] the end of the book. 

Here ends, in the commentary on Eapila's aphorisms ex- 
planatory of the S&nikhya system, the third book which 
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tre»ts o£ indifference. After inOift'erenco [liavin^; been ex- 
plained], tbe fourth buok be^^iiiB fvitli a view to iiiuTativea 
conducive to the uiideralanding of Ihe disciples. 

Hero ends tho third book i[i tlio quiiiteasenco of the comment 
taiy, composed bj Mali&dova the Vodanlist. Aft«r imlilTurance 
[haviug been oxplainud], Ihu foarth bouk truata chiutlj u{ uarni- 
tivee ooiiduciTo to tho undoi'iidiiiiliiii; uf tho iliuuipltja. 



BOOK IV. 

1. As in the case of the king's son, [discrimina^ 
tion results] from instruction about the truth. 

A certain king's son who, being born at the time of [the 
nnlncky constellation] Gap^a, bad been banished and adopted 
as a son by the lord of the foresters, knew only their way 
of life. Now, after the death of the childless king, baying 
been bronght (to the capital) and informed by the ministers t 
** Ton are not a forester, you are the king's son," he assnmeci 
at once, on these words, the behaTionr of a king's son in 
coneqnence of his former disposition. Tbns instmction is 
to be given for the sake of the understanding of those also 
who are [mentally] inferior. 

[The author] mentions another narratire t 

' As a king's son ceases to be a forester, when recollection oometf 
to him, BO does [the ignorance] of him who does not know the 
Self.... '; in consequence of instruction about the truth, given by 
the teachers in this way, the end is necessarily accomplished. 
And [so] it is said in the Gam^apnrA^a : 

" Ai soine Brfthmapa who ie seised upon hj a demon thinks ' I am 
a ^(idra,' [botj when the demon iao poesemion is gone, knows again 
thai he is a Brfthma^a, so the soal which is seiied upon by Mkjk 
thinks ' I am the bodj/ [bat J when MAyA is gone, knows again 
its nntare ' I am firahman.* " 

[The author] teaches that liberation arises even from knowledge 
of the Self [attained] by the way : 

2. As in the case of the imp, even when instruc-! 
tion is for the benefit of another. 

A certain teacher took bis pupil (along with him), saying i 
** Receive the instruction in a solitary place/' entered the' 
forest and gave bim the instruction [there]. This' was o?er«< 
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neard b; an imp Liilden in the busb, [and so] be also woB 
liberated. — Tbe purport of the passage ia that liberation 
arises even from knowledge of tbe Self [attained] by tho najr. 

[The author] meutions some difference as to [the eSoct of] 
tbiB [inBtructioo]: 

There is the follominfr nari'ative. Whilo a papil was being 
inati'uotod b; a certaiu tcntihor in n solitary jilaoe, his instrDoUon 
was overheard by some hidden imp, and [so] he, [too,] wsa 
liberaled. Thus another also becomes liberated in conaeqiience of 
iustriictiOD [given] for tbe benefit of aooiobody elsa. 

[The author] mentioua some difference as to [tho eSeat of] thit 
[instructioii] : 

3. Repetition [is necessary, because sonte attain 
to liberation only] in couse()aence of frc<]uent in- 
atruction. 

Liberation may come to those tvbo are of acnto in- 
difference, merely through bearing [tbe instruction onet; 
bnt,] as the inferior require uninterrupted instruction, repeti- 
tion is to be made [for their sake]. 

[Tbe author] mentioDs another narrative : 

Liberation is attained by those who are of nonte indtffer«nca, 
through hearing the iuatrtction once only, hut by tho inferior, in 
ooDsequeuoe of frajumtt iustruution j [thorofure tho latter] mast 
caro for repetition, t. a., for repeated recoptiou [of the inatroction]. 

And for tho auke of instruction a [professional] teacher ia 
not indispensable. This [tho author] states [iu the following 
aphorism] : 

4. As in the case of fatlier and son, because it 
is apjiarent to both. 

A certain BrAhuiaiia who bad, because of hia poverty, 
delivered bia pregnant wife to her father's houae and had 
repaired to another country for the acceptance of gifts, 
returned home after a lung time and, seeing hia son, did nut 
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know him. The mother of the latter made her hosband and 
her son acquainted [with one another]; hence knowledge 
came to both of them. — The sense [of this story] is that the 
knowledge of truth arises without a [professional] teacher 
OTen from the instruction giren bj a friend. 
[The author] mentions another narrative : 

' Because it is apparent,' t. «., becaase the true state of things 
may be apparent, ' to both/ t . e., to the teacher and to the pnpil 
[as well]. There is no restriction about [professional] teachers 
as regards this knowledge, bat instmction may be given by any 
one who is not mistaken, [and] the frait [». e., the knowledge of 
truth] may be obtained by [everybody] who is capable [thereof]. 

An example of this is ' the case of father and sou.' The narra- 
tive runs as follows. A certain poor BHLhma^a who, having 
removed his pregnant wife to her father's house, had repaired to 
another country, retnmed after a long time. Seeing his son, he 
did not know ' This is my own son,' nor did the son, seeing his 
father, [know] ' This is my father.' Then the hasband and the 
son were informed by the mother in the following way : '* This is 
your son, this is your father." After that both became happy. 

[The author] teaches that the joy of mandane existence is to 
be abandoned, becaase it is mixed with pain : 

6. Like the hawk, one becomes happy by release 
and afflicted by separation. 

A young hawk was caught by a certain man and reared 
with regular food, pieces of sugar, molasses and the like. 
In time he grew up and was sot free in the forest by the 
man who thought: ^^ Why should I make him afflicted?" 
and so the hawk became happy by his release from captivity, 
[but at the same time] afflicted by his separation from the 
man* Since in this way joy is intermixed with pain, both 
are to be abandoned. 

[The author] mentions another narrative : 

All people are happy and afflicted, that is to say: possessed of 
21 
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joj mixou Willi paiu. ' lly releaao and b^ Bejittiittion, liko lbs 
liKwk,' A young hawk wa» caoght by somebody who want 
a-hunting, and naa reared witli food und drink. In tiiiio lio grow 
up. Tlion the hawk was not tioa iu Uiu forest by that [raau^ ivbo < 
thought: "Why should I uiakB him afflicted by captivity?" [Now.] 
as this [hawk] became happy by his release fvora captivity. And 
[at the same time] nlHicted by hia separation from the niAn who 
had roared him, so overybody who derives joy from ubjecta, ia , 
ftffliotod [too]. This ie the tieuse. 

[The author] stales that sellishnoss, affection, eto. lead to mii- 
ohief : 

6. Aa in the case of tlie anake'a skin. 

'Skia' nieans 'slough.' — A cortaiu snake, haviDg, at thft 
entrance of its hole, stripped off its aluugh, and seeing thia 
defiled with duat and mud, was grieved tbiiiktng * Thia is ' 
mine,' nnd did not abmidoii it through affection. [The 
snake] was [then] captured by some snake- cb armor' because 
of the sluiigh [which latriictcd ullL-nlion].— 1'hu purport [of 
thia atoiy] is tliiit lute should uut iiidulga in solfitihueas, 
tiffection, etc. 

[The author] mentions anotber uarrative: 

'The aiiftke's skin" nica.is 'the slough of the Borpont,'— 'a* ia 
the cose of this'; lliut in to say: As a sorpout, though having 
elripped off itti slough at Llie ontianco of its hulo, does ikot abuudou 
its iiitorosl for that Lhiough affection, but is giicved at seeing it 
duBlcd with dust and mud, and ia, just because of that [nlough], 
captured by Some liuuke-clianner and bccoiuca subject to much 
sulToi-iiig, — so does that mau [also] who teela affection to the 

An improper act ia by no means to l>e committed, and, if it be 
conimittud itiuonsiileratuly, an atonement is necessarily to bo 
rendered. This [the author] ulutes [in the fullowing aphorism] : 

I rfliili.Bi/.ialiiomlly ' ho wLo nmkos s|«rt vrilli the lunke'l moutb,' the 
trsll kriuHu twHm iiiiiiKu uf lliu iiijiuii iiiiuU.uloiriuor. 
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7. Or, as in the case of the man whose hands 
were cut oflF. 

A certain ascetic entered the hermitage of his brother and 
took away frait and some other things. He was then accost- 
ed by his brother : ^' Yoa are a thief/' He said : '' Mention 
the penance/' The brother replied: ** There is no Other 
penance than the cutting off of the hands/' Then [the cul-^ 
pritj informed the king [of his crime], and had his hands 
out off. Therefore an improper act is not to be committed, 
and, if it be committed inconsiderately, an atonement is 
necessarily to be rendered for it. 

[The author] mentions another narrative: 

Thus goes the story : 

A certain aaoetio enfcerod the hermitnge of hie brother and took 
awAj f mit, flowers and some other thingi . Then haring been ac- 
coeied bj his brother: "Ton are a thief," he replied to himt 
" Mention the |>efianoe." Thereon [the latter] declared the cutting 
off of the handg to be the ponanee. [The onlprit] infornied the king 
qaioklj, and had hie hands oat off. 

8. Thinking of what is no means [of liberation] 
is conducive to bondage, as in the case of Bharata. 

A king, named Bharata, tiiongh he was on the point o^ 
being liberated, saw an antelope bringing forth its young 
that Tery moment, and reared the young antelope. [Since 
then] his mind was directed to this and to nothing else, 
[and] at the hour of death he breathed his last with his 
mind fixed upon it. Because of his affection to this [ani- 
mal] he did not attain to liberation. — The purport [of this 
story] is that one should not indulge in thinking of what 
is noxious [to salvation]. 

[The author] teaches that one should not keep company 
with many : 

To wit : Bharata reared a young antelope ; his mind was directed 
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to tbia, and to nothing elao And ho died, thinking onl^ ot thta 
oven at the hoar of denth. Tlicrcforo hu did not uttuiii to libora- 
tioii, hut beimine auhjoct lo [a new] luuiidaue existence. Tlua i< 
clear froni the PurSiias. 

One bhould not keep compauy witli many : 

9. With many, concentration is hindered, through 
passion, etc., as in the case of the sliella of a girl. 

[ABBOciation with] many bringy iibuut quarrel na a necew- 
ary consequence, as the ahella [on the bracelet] of a girl 
rattle at each other in consequenoe of their luutaal rubbing. 

[The author] teaches that one should not keep [company] 
even with two : 

Aa the ahell-bracelota of a girl mttle in oonaequonoa u( their 
mutual i-ubhing, bo, vihou there is aaaouiatioa with many, qnarml 
with each other uecuHHUirily liriaes through paaaioD, eto. Thore- 
foro ODO ebonld not cultivate tho society of many, 

10. Likewise even by [tlie association with] two. 
Because uf tbo faults of conversation, etc. 

[The author] mentions another narrative : 
BooAuae the faults □( oonroraation, etc , ai-e poaaiblo oven in thai 
case. This is the meaning. 

11. Tlie hopeless ts happy, like Pingald, 

A courtesan, named FiiigaU, was sleepless and suffering 
pain, because she was waiting [in vain] for the visit of some 
paramour for the aake of enjoyment. Once, however, re- 
penting on account of endless suffering she felt disgusted 
[with her former life] and vowed ' I shall not do so again.' 
Being hopeless, sbo slept well [henceforward]. 

[The author] says that tho buildinj; of a house leads to 
pain [too] : 

"For hupo ii llio grualotit pain, liopuluianeii tbo grealeit blitt. 
BSDM I'itigall ylu|il null, up «lia Lml yivuii uji liur liii|w (ui « luTor." 
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(Of. MaUbbArata 12. 6520, 6647). 

12. Even without eflFort [one may be] happy in 
another's house, like a snake. 

[This is] plain. 

In the institates there are to be found critioisms with 
regard to the explanations [of other teachers] and similar 
things of minor importance. Such [parts] mast be passed 
over. This [the author] says [in the following aphorism] : 

" The building of a home doei neyer oante happiness io men i iha 
snake fares well which enters the house boilt bj another [animal]." 
(Gf. HahabhAraU 18. 6649). 

13. Though devoting one's self to many insti- 
tutes and teachers, one should take the quintessence 
[only], like the bee. 

As the bee takes [only] the honey and not the flower, so 
ignorance is to be passed oyer by him who endeayours after 
liberation. 

<< To whom does [real] contemplation belong P" To this 
[the anthor] replies : 

" One shoald take the quintessence from ererjthing, as gold oat of 
rooks/' 

according to this rale one sbonld accept from the institates also 
the qaintessence only bat shoald not be bent apon conqaering 
opponents ; moreover, one oaght to aim only at the calm and at 
other [yirtaes], foand in the teacher, bat not at his occasional 
passion, hatred and the like. This is the sense. Hence it is said 
in the M&rkaQ^eya [Parlipa 41. 19] : 

" He who wanders [now to this, now to that] thirsting " This is 
io be known, that is to bo known " will not obtain knowledge in 
thousands of mundane periods." 

[The aathor] teaches that one shoald aim at concentrated atten- 
tion : 



14. lie wliose mind is absorheil in one thing 
(Joes not forfeit contemplation, like the maker of 
arrows. i 

As the maker oE arrowa, whose wind was fixed on Uie 
arrow [ill hU hand], did iioL tiotioe tlie kiug pneaing Lard 
by, io he nhoae mind U iuUiit upoa one thiDg doM aofc i 
forfeit contcmphitiau. ' 

[The author] aa>H thnt ohaervances ani the Itko ure not 
to be broken, [bQciiiiBe such things are] for tbu aultt of jiu* 
rifying the SiiUva [of tlic intemml organ] i 

Aa tlio luakor of arrows wliuac miiiil is tixcd on the arrow doc« 
not perooiva tlio king passiug willi nil urmy on the roud cloau by 
him, BO hu wlioae mind is abaorbud in one tbiug does not forfait 
ooiitcniplatioD, but aDotber nouussniily diuia. Tiierefoi-o una ahuahl 
aim at conoeutratod atteutjgn of Iho mind fur Uie sako of Ui« ' 
kiiuwludgo of liuUi. 

15, By violation oC the observances and obliga- 
tions uaclcssiiess [is ellcctctl], aa in daily life. 

Aa iu daily Hfu all repudiate the viulatiou of agreementt 
made with many, bo by violation of tlie obserraoces, etc, t>n« 

becoinea deelitute [of the uiiderataiiditig] of the sense of the 
Vedas. 

fTIte author] states that pain necessarily arises [eren] 
trom forgetting the knowledge of truth : 

(According to UftliiJcvti'a rending Ibo beginning of the 
aplioridiii is to be trauslutud : Bij violnliun of the enjoiueit tAliga- 

' By violation,' i e., by aon-porformaiico, ' of the onjoinod,' t. «., 
acknowludgud ' obligations,' Hucli as abluliona and tlio like, ' use- 
lossoDHS,' i. e. inofficiicy, [is oIlL-iitodJ. Supply: of all fuctoii 
rciiuirod for tbo knowlcdgo uf truth. Tlio purforntance of ablu- 
tions and the liku is an •iccompawjintj [cauao] of tlie knowledgo 
of Irulli wliiuh is to bo produced [Um-cll!/] by the means of tlio 
knowledge of truth. This is tliu niuaiiing ■ Ab in daily Ufa,' 
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t. e., in the same way as in daily life, when the obligaiions (n^ 
siipnlaiions agreed on are violaiod, even soyereignij and oiher 
causes of pleasare become ineffective ; [for,] when the stipulations 
are violated, even sovereignty does not give pleasure because of 
the sedition of the subjects. 

[The author] states that pain arises, when the knowledge of 
truth is forgotten : 

16. Even, when this is forgotten, as in the case 
of the female frog. 

A certain king who went a*hanting saw a beautiful girl 
in the forest and asked her : " Who are you P" She re- 
plied: <* I am a king's daughter.'* The king said: '* Yield 
yourself to me.*' She replied: "Well, but agree to the 
stipulation that no water shall be shown to me by you.'' 
Having answered : ** So it be," he married her. Thus some 
time having passed, she, [once on a time] fatigued by sport, 
asked the king: "Where is water P" The king, too, for- 
getting the stipulation through confusion, showed her water. 
And she who was the daughter of the king of the frogs 
became a frog by contact with water. And the king who 
did not recover her, though he sought her with nets, etc.i 
suffered much pain. Therefore the study of truth is^not 
to be interrupted. 

[The author] mentions nnother narrative : 

By [the word] * this * the knowledge of truth is intended, this 
having been kept in mind. Thus the following narrative is re- 
ported : A certain king who went a-hunting saw a beautiful girl, 
and having, at the [mere] sight of her, fallen in love with her, 
asked : " Who are you ?" She replied : " I am a king's daughter." 
The king said : " Yield yourself to me." And the king was ao-' 
cepted as hnsband by her on condition that no water should be 
shown to her. Thus some time having passed, she, once on a 
time, being fatigued by sport, said to the king : " Where is water P*' 
But the king, since ho had forgotten the stipulation, showed hei^ 
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And Bhe, bocomJDg a frog by oontaot willi waUr, entend 
tko Bauo, Tho king, however, fell into piiiu ou kuoount af Uto 
sepftnttion from liui'. 

[The autburj atatea that the end is not oocomplishoU by tfa« 
mere hearing of the iiistmotiun, but [that it i* acaomplialied ] 
only by him who, living neat- the teacher, practises refivcliuD, uta. 

17. Though tlie instruction be heard, one does 
not accompUsh the end without deliheralion, like 
Virochana. 

Liberation does not follow from the mere bearing, bat 
only from relloction ; as [accordiug to Chli&uJogyti U|). 
8. 7. 2 Beq.] Iiidra und Viroulianti went to Brahman's world 
for the sake of the knowledge of truth and were in^tructod 
bj Brahman; Virociiaaa returned borne ufter having heard 
the kaonledj^e of truth and did not practiee reilcction, «t«. { 
therefore be was not liberated ; ludra, however, worabippiug 
Brahman, practised reflection for a lung time. 

"And what happened to India k>" To this [the author] 
replies : 

' Dolibei-atioD ' means rclleution nnd [consUnt moditatioD, 
nididliyStana], Fur Virouliaua, haviug heard the instruction, want 
boms and did not practise reflection, etc. ; thoi'ofore he waa not 
liberated. 

18. Of these two, it is known [to have come] to 
Indra. 

Among these two, the [liberating] knowledge is known 
[to have come] to Indra. The success resulted, through 
permanent study, from service done to Brahman, reflection, 
constant oieditulion, and immediate perception. 

" And how is [this] knowledge obtained f" To this [the 
author] replies: 

*0f these twu,' i.e., India and Virochnna, 'it is known [to 
have come] to ludiu.' Supply: tho uccumplishmonl of tho eud 
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" How was the ond accompliBhed bj Indra P " To this [the 
author] replies : 

19. Having practised reverence, the disciple's 
duties and attendance, one succeeds after a long 
time, like him. 

He who is not reverential and does not perforin the dis« 
ciple's duties is incompetent [to obtain the liberating know- 
ledge]. * Like him ' means ' like Indra ' ; [that is to say :] 
as knowledge was attained bj Indra through devotion to 
Brahman, so [it maj be] bj another also through devotion 
to the teacher. 

^'Does liberation depend on a regulation of [the duration 
of] time and place P In that case the question of quick or 
dilatory [accomplishment] becomes impossible/' With re- 
ference to this [remark the author] declares t 

'Attendance' means * living noar [tho tenohor].' 'Like him' 
[f. e., like Indra], another also [may succeed] ; this is to be 
supplied. 

20. There is no regulation of time as in the case 
of V&madeva, 

There is a regulation of time for devotion, [but] not for 
liberation, since we know that Y&madeva was liberated 
quickly after [the attainment of] the knowledge of truth. 

** When [an object] has been perceived, one may certainly 
meditate upon it ; but the Self has not been seen by any- 
body; [and] if it were seen, what need is [there] for medita- 
tion P " To this [objection the author] replies : 

As to [the effect of] the means [employed], there is no regu- 
lation of time, whether [it will take place] in this existence or in 
a future one. For Scripture teaches [Aitareja Up. 4. 5] that 
VAmadeva, even while in the womb, obtained the knowledge in 
eoDseqnence of means, employed in other existences. 
22 
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" ilot thou, Ihero may be meditAlioii upon a [tliiii<;] Baen ; 
bat tho Self liu nol bcun .soon iiy miybcKly ; [nnd] if it wnru whkt 
iiecd iH [tlicru] fur raeditutiuu P " Wttb rogui-U tu tUis [tLs 
tialtior] replica: 

21. MetUately in consequence of worsliipping it 
under un iuiputej furm, ua in llie case uf tlie ijacri- 
ficinfj worsliippers. 

Ant), [praj'i] by whom lias merit been 8et>iiV Still, wursliip 
by means of aacriticos is [doiiej for the ai^tiuittlliuii of merit, 
becau&e [at tho euciiticei)] clarilied buttar is otFt^red for tlis 
gods mediately.^ In oiti- case also, whiit form tniij bo im* 
puted [to tbe Self] by Ilia teacher, [i. e., wliethei' tlilii be the 
form of Brahman, Vishnu, ^iva, etc.], in consequence of a 
worship which correspomla to Ihia [form] mediately [by d«- 
groee] the [lea!] form of that [Self] beooinea apparent. And 
the recollection of things similar to thiiij^s meditated upon 
is n fact. And thus [it is said] : 

"(1) SoB>»tliiiif(>>"'ilar['<> '""O iliiiig r«r..oml»)ro<1], (!) Uia In- 
*l*lbla CpoTTcr of murit uiid daiuorlt], (3) tkaoghl, snil [ (() tbo 
perception of tamvMug ivl)it:li ■■ in oouDauttau MiLli the iliiug re- 
inombvrad'] kwakso Ihe iwili of moinorf t botioo ilreBtni ol [rtaliiiu] 

futee of [formor] iii.i.ruiM.i<iiia-'" 

" What need is there for the knowledge of the Self for liiin 
who had accoiupliuhed his end by arriving at the world of 
Brahman or at sonio other [divine world] i* " To this [the 
author] replies : 

■ Wliilu it is uQucud iixmuJiutcl)' iiitu (bu liiu. 

■ Tbu* d.lyi <vi>i ui]>liiiiica If mu by lliu I'umiil : tjl-iatp-bandhi jihioan, 
yal'^J pulT^:ii!i.n.fiii mJM .iiuo ijiU. 

* I'lioro wuuld bo uii utiinaunjii nitli togoril lo tbo rulo juat statod, if od« 
dtMiut (unii.-il.iii^ di'slllutu ut uiiy ■imilutUjr or uuiiiiuctioti witb thiug* per- 
ceiiod, thuujflit of, ur iiiiLTiuntud furuicrl/. — thimail ii Diicd iu tho seiue uf 
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As those wlio perform sacrifices ob^Ain merit which is inyisible, 
80 ' in conseqneuce of woi-shipping the form ' or natare which is 
' imputed ' — t. s., tanght — ' mediately/ t . e., by the sacoession of 
teachers, the cognition o( the real natare of the Self [arises] ; 
this is to be supplied. Perception [of the object] is not required, 
for the sake of meditation but [only] knowledge ; and this 
[knowledge of the Self's existonce] is easily obtained through the 
succoAsiou of teachers. This is the meaning. 

" But then, enough of the knowledge of truth which causes 
liberation, since the end is accomplished by arriving at Brahman's 
world also !" To this [the author] replies : 

22. There is return, though one may have arrived 
at other [places] in consequence of the connection 
with the five [sacrificial] fires/ because of the scrip- 
tural texts about birth. 

By means of the Agiiihotra and other [ceremonies] one 
arrives at Brahman's world, but [every object]* attained to 
by works perishes. Therefore there is retnrn [from Brah- 
man's world]. To this ^ the scriptural texts about birth * 
refer: "As here on earth the abode which is acquired 
by works perishes, so does in the other world the abode 
which is acquired by good deeds." (Chh&iidogya Up. 8. 1. 

6.), 

"Nofc b J work i nor by ofTspring [nor] by wcnith, only by r€- 
noanoement few attained to immortality." (THittiriya Aranyaka 
10. 10. 8). 

"What is the essential nature of him who has become 
indifferent P " To this [the author] replies : 



* Thia annataral construction of the aphoriam by Aniraddha and Mahideva 
Is earned by their misnnderstandin^ of the term paH'jMgni, about which 
GhhAndogya Up. 6. 4-9 is to be compared. Vijftinabhtksha haa rightly oon 
neoied paHchAgni-yogrtto vrithjanma-irutek. 

' Hnpp\y paddrthah. 
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OonMqnonvQ of the connection with tbc fivo [sacrificial] 
firoa,' i. e., in conuequeuce ot dovotii>n by lueanH of tlicno live (ires. 
' TliougU Olio may liavo arrivoJ at otlier [|ilacu8],' »'. «,, lliougli ona 
iiiay liavu aiTired at IJi'uhmun'a worlij, * tliuro ib rotnrn.' For wlt*( 
rooaon f ' ItecaDBo of thu eciijilurul text ubuut Lirlb,' >. a., bocatua 
in lliu scriptural toit " Tlio/ do not ruturii into tbia whir) ol 
bumau osiatenco" (Cli1i2>ndugya Up, 4. IR. 0) wo loam from tb» 
appoaition 'Ibis', that Hioy ara bom [again j in anolber hiuuan 

And tbia knowledge of trutb' oomoa only to bim who baa beooma 

iniliffi^ruut. Tbia [tlio author] atutua : 

23. lie who ims become imlifffrent ubandons 
wliat id to be abandone<l and tukea wliat is lo ba 
taken, as is tbecase wilb Lbe flamingo and the milk. 

Tliough all abandon what ia to 1>e abandoned and talcs 
what IB lu be Uken, still on account of the special object [o( 
our diaquisitioii] munJaiio existoitco must be audcii'slood u 
' wbut ia to be abLiaJonud,' itud liberutioii ua ' wbat id to be 
taken.' 

[Tbe author] gives tbs reason thereof i 

' What is to 1m abaadoned ' is niunda&« uxisteDOo, ' wbat is to bo 
Inktn' is libefutioii. 

•' For wbat reoaoii P " To this [the author] repliaa : 

2i. Beca\i3e of tbe connection with the obtained 
Bupcriority, like tbe same. 

[I. e.] like the flamingo. [For] the Qitnuiigo oiilj [and no 
other animal] pustiesdes a superior fiicuJly, since it driuka 
the milk [iilune], even when this is mixed [with water], and 
leaves the latlor. So by thiit person who has obtained 
superiority, uinndaiiti existotice is to be abandoned, and 
liberution is to he Uikeu. 

■ TUiii i* uiiJ with lefuroHio lu Iliu inlriiduuliuii to kplioriaiu tS. 
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** [But] liberation will come to bim also wbo baf pas- 
sioDB." To tbis [tbe antbor] replies ; 

* Like the same ', t. e., like the flamingo. The meaning [of the 
aphorism] is this i becaase, as the flamingo only possesses the 
facnliy of disoriminating milk and water, he only who has become 
indifferent obtains the connection with that snperiority by which 
one discriminates what is to be abandoned and what is to be taken.—- 
The word * or ' (r<f, which is read by Mahlkdeva after yogdi) [is 
need] in the sense of ' only/ [and so] * of him only who has be- 
come indifferent ' is [to be supplied at] the beginning [of the 
aphorism]. 

25. He who is affected with passions cannot 
move according to his inclination,— Uke S'uka. 

He wbo is affected with passions cannot even tnoTe accord- 
ing to his inclination,! much less obtain liberation ; jnst as 
Vy&sa who had passions did not reach liberation, while it 
Cflme to his son S^uka, since be was free from passions. 

" Whence is bondage P ** To tbis [tbe author] replies t 

He who is affected with passions cannot even move according 
to his inclination, mnch less obtain liberation ; this is to be 
supplied. To him, however, who is free from passions, liberation 
comes, as to ffukadeva. 

" Whence is bondage P " To this [the author] replies : 

26. Bondage results from the connection with 
the constituents, as is the case with the parrot. 

As tbe bird,* [called] iuka * parrot,' incurs bondage on 
account of tbe virtues which it possesses {guna-yog&i) ^ so the 
eoul also incurs bondage through its connection with the 
constituents {guna-yogdt). 



* As a man who wonld like to trarel to a diitant coantry is kept back by 
his lore to wife, children, etc., Pant^it. 

' Palr«Kf is added, becnnae our commentators take iukm as a proper nama 
in the preceding Aphorism. 
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" [Bill} tlie [liberating] iiidiffi'ieuca will procood in time 
merely from enjujmoiit ; nbiit iiccJ is tUuie of knowUdgoP " 
To tluB [tbeuutlior] replies: 

The word gv^a has a double meaning. As the biid, fcnlled] 
panot, ia bound [t. •., nou^bt] on nnuoiint of tlia virtnoa wbiab il 
potiseases (guna-yogdt), vit., awudt vuioo uiid fbvnutyj, au tli« SuK 
ia boand thruU({b ita UDiinvcliun willi tlm vtinsliluonta, (guHa-t/oijiIt), 
tliat ia lo aaj ; with Siitlva, Kajiis uuil Tuiniia. Tliia le the taauaiug. 

Indifforetioe duoa not procoud from oiijoyinunt [aiinpljr], bat 
from tbs cogiiilioD of dcfc^ula. Thia [tlio iiulborj alalas in Ifaa 
[followiug] two aphoiiamB ; 

27. Appeasement of desires tines not fallow from 
enjoyment, as in tlie caae of the lioly sages. 

Tlie deeireB even of a bdy migu uru ii'>t o i>i>eii8eil by iHijoy- ' 
ineut, not to Buy uF utbi'is! [t^ucli aniiiU] m Kuiftu, Snab- g 
hari. iind otbers [lire to be iiii.l.^rMU.".]] . 

"ilow will iii<lilVtirGi)ca uriae iit jiiioiilii duvoLed to tbo 
objects of sciiHul'" To Lbia [tbu luUliorJ replitra: 

28. Prom the cognition of tlic defects of both. 

'Of botb,' i. 0., of the [ompiriciil] Self nnd of tbe object*. 

The defect of tbe 8,-lf wliicb ilepen.la on Ua altncbnietit [to 
worldly pleasures] is tbe goiiifj to bf'll and the stnyin^r in tbe 
womb, etc., [i- «-, tlie coming out of tbe siuneto new Ininiaii 
or animal ixisteiiee] ; tbe diifeet of Ihc objects ia their 
liability to chauye, Ibeir ciuisiiin disyiisl, ele. 

[The tmthur] des.:iiheB Ibut nnm wh.. is ine;ipable of beinj; 
inhtrnctt-d; 
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29. The seed of instruction does not shoot in A 
foul mind, as [it did not] in that of Aja. 

As the seed does nofc shoot in a field whioh is unprepared, 
so the seed of instruction does not shoot in a mind which is 
foul on account of desires and the like. ' As [it did not] 
in that of Aja/ t. 0., as in [the mind of] the king, named 
Aja, who was affected with grief at [the death of] his wife, 
the instruction given by Yasish^ha did not make anj im- 
pression. 

[The author] states that not even a seeming knowledge 
[arises] in a mind which is foul on account of desires and 
the like : 

The shooting of the seed — that is, of instraotion — which is the 
cause [of the knowledge of truth] moans the bearing frait. * As 
[it did not] in that of Aja/ t. 0., as in the case of the king, named 
Aja, who was affected with grief at [the death of] his wife, 
Vasishtha'n instrnction was not capable of [prodacing] its effect. 

[The anthor] slates that not even a semblance of knowledge 
[arises] in a mind which is extremely foul : 

30. Not even a mere semblance, as in a foul 
mirror. 

As not even something like a semblance of a face^ is re« 
fleeted in a foul mirror, so [it is the case with] the know- 
ledge of the Self, which is produced by Matter, since the 
Self is reflected in Matter [t. 0., in the internal organ]. 

** But then, let simply tlie ^ great one ' be the Self, because 
this has the nature of the cause." To this [the author] 
replies : 

" As the elements, the bodies formed of the elements (hhau- 
tika), the agency [of the internal org^n], and others are products 

* MtUchnhhtUnm ia a nnhnrrthi compound. 
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pf Urtt«r Biid M aiicli Wlang lo muiidann uxtstvaco, wo ahoDld 
Uboratiou li)o, um it ia [uIbo] h pcoduul (liorcuf [i. a., ot UiitW].'" 
To Ibis [tl]«. auUior] i-0[iliua ; 

31. Though it is proiluced by that, it has not the 
nature of that ; like tlie lotus, etc' 

The product U not the cause, since they ore distinul [from 
one anotber]; for the lotus ia not tlie clay. 

[Tlie nuthor] atates Llmt even lie wLo Las attained to tlia 
pOBBeaaiun of supernatHi'iil powers, vU., of tbe faculty oE 
ftssunting atomio magnitude, etc., ba^ nut [yet] accomplisbed 
Lia end : 

As [the lotas], though sprung from tbe clay, has not tbo nature 
of the clay, so [liberation], altbouj^b prrjJuced bj Matter, [i. e., by 
knovrledge wliicb is an aSuuLiou of tbe intuviial organ], haa not the 
nature of muntlane eiisteoce, bcuauaa it is diatiact [from that], as 
it is uiitouebeil by ptiiu. 

" Wull, lliu slutu ef liuiiig untituubud by pain eitsta, when thu 
iiioahy of aasuMuiig utuiiiiu niu^'iiiludu and tlio other iJU[>oruatut&l 
[towel's are atliuiiud." 'Va Ihia [tbe author] vepliea : 

32. The end \s not accomplished on the attuin- 
ment of supernatural glory, as [it is not] on the auc- 
ce33 of Iboae who are to be revered — as [it ia not] on 
the success of those who are to be revered. 

He who baa become perfect through the knowledge ot 
truth, produced by devotion to the teacher, hiks accomplialied 
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his end, for he is not bound to retorn [to another existence] ; 
but it is not so on the attainment of sapematural glory, since 
[in this case] there is a return again. 

The repetition of the words ^ as [it is not] on the success 
of those who are to be revered ' indicates the end of the book* 

Because these are bound to return ; tbis is the meaning. — As 
[tbe end is not accomplished] on the success, [gained] by kings 
or other people who are to be reyered, %, «., on the attainment of a 
high oflElce, etc. For saoh [success] is perishable and, therefore, 
does not imply accomplishment of the end. 

The repetition [of the last words] manifests the end of the book. 

Here ends, in the commentary on Eapila's apho- 
risms explanatory of the SAipikhya system, the 
fourth book which contains the narratives. After 
the narratives the fifth book begins with a view to 
confute the opinions of the opponents. 

Here ends the fourth book in the quintessence of the 
S&ipkhya commentary, composed by Mahlkdeva. The 
fifth book begins with a view to tarn over the opinions 
of the opponents. 
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BOOK V. 

There, [i. a. at tlie begiuninfr of ihia new book, aomo on* 
pbjecta -.I " Au auapiuious word is not to bu put at tlii' )ju||uuiiiig 
of ft litoi^ry compo^iitiun, becausu it ia In iiu purpOBa, Aail tlii* 
[purposelesBiieaH] follows froiii [ll<e tavl] tliut a ooiaiKisition may 
po( be coiuplottid, thoDgh a» KusjiicioiiH nan) Lu pcutikcil, aod tliitt 
it ma; be oompluted, tliougb [auvh u wuid] be not prefiiod." 
Tbia [the autbor] rvfuus : 

1. Tiie Utterance of an auapicioua word [ia re- 
quired], because of the custom of Llie authorities, 
because the fruit is seen, and becauise [a book coo- 
Bccrated in this way] succeeds. 

By this is confuted tbe opinion of tlioae who asy : " Since 
a GouipoKitioii way uot be couipletet], though an auapiciuua 
word t>e prefixed, [luij] since it way be completed, though 
[euch a word] be not pretlxed, nbat need ia there of an 
auBpicioiia wordf " 

The non-exiateuce ot a Lord hae been estAbliabdd itbOTA 
[I.92]i now [the author] gives the argument [thereof Ji 

' BecauflO of Scripture,'' i. e,, because of sci'iptnrol puiuiagua [eu- 
joining tb« priiclioo, the oiisteuco uf^ which [pnesagea] ta iuforrcd 
fi-om Ibe custom of Iho [aiuiiiiit] uuthorilics. TluB ia ll.c bcilhc — 
[The objucLiuii, niiido by tbo oi>|)oiicut, is of uo iinjHX'tauce], 
siucu it may bu difipoaed of in lliu following way. The want of 
completion [of a cumpoHition, in spite uf tlie auspicious word 
being pruBiedJ, is a coiibui|UCiicu of Buniu duficicucy in tho meant 
rGi|uiailu [fm- ils conipluli.m] ; llio complution [of a cooi|iosition, 
though tlio aus]iiciouH word is missing j, is tbo cooaequcnco uf aome 
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aoBpicioos action, performed [by the aathor] in a preyioni ex- 
istence. Maoh power has been difiplajed hj the sages on [thd 
elnoidation of] this point. 

** The prodnots arise from the [material] caose [1. 0., from primi* 
tive Matter], glided bj the Lord ; for we see, for example, that 
jars arise from the olaj, glided bj the potter." This [the author] 
refutes : 

2. The fruit does not proceed from [the cause], 
guided by the Lord, since this results from work. 

If the Lord were an independent creator, he would create 
even without work, [t. e., regardless of merit and demerit,-* 
which will not be maintained even by the theistic Naij&- 
yika opponent]. '* Bat he creates with the co-operation 
of work, [i. s., with regard to merit and demerit/' Then] let 
work alone be [the causa efficiens of the fruit] ; what need is 
there of a Lord? ** But a co-operative factor does not set 
aside the force of the chief cause I '' [This maxim is not 
applicable to our case], because the independence [of the 
Lord] would be annihilated. Moreover, we know by expe- 
rience that [all activity] is either egotistic or for the sake of 
others. Now, the Lord has no egotistic aim ;^ [and] if [yotl 
declare that his activity] is for the sake of others, [we reply 
that] it is unfit to ascribe the painful creation to a benign 
[Lord]. Besides, an activity which is [exclusively] for the 
sake of others does not exist, because even by service or the 
like, bestowed on others, one attains egotistic objects and is 
active for this reason. Therefore, let work, [t. 0., merit and 
demerit] alone be the caiua [efficiens'] of the world. 

This [the author] declares [in the following aphorism] : 

Does the Lord [in yoar opinion] create with or withoat regard 
to the work [done bj man] ? In the former case let work alone 



' Sapplj kitfiehit. 
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[and] uol tbe LmiI Uu tlie cunse ; in tLo latter the iDdcjffiiidoiK:* 
[oE man, t. a., liU respouvibilitj for bin actions] would bo null &»d 
void' ; [man would not bo tlio niakor cif bis fortune, — wbichisft 
logical noneeuse for tbo Hindoo], Moroover, ia tlio Lord'a nutivitj 
[accordiug to jonr docli'iue] egotistic or for tbe aakc of others ? 
Not Uie former, becaase ho ia ooDuidored aa one nbo bns obtaintHl 
[kll] hia wiahea [nnd is, tbccefore, nilbout deairea] ; norths 
latt«T, becanae it is unfit to accept tbat a beiiiga [Lord] engagM ia 
creating pidn. 

Moroover, be wbo guidua a [material] canss [doea ao] narelj 
for bia own benetit; tbia would bu Irau in tbe case of the Lord 
also. Tbia tbe nutliur atateu : 

3. His guidance [would be] on account of hia 
own benefit, aa in daily life. 

And, in tlie case of oae trlio ia elernal, Iiia own benefit ia 
not possible. 

"[But] let there be some benefit of bis own ! [Wkat 
barm is tberePj" To tbJs [tbo uutbor] replius: 

The ablative oaae ivnj/ahdrdt donotoa the result [or] th« reason. 

" Bat lut tboro be some peraouai benefit even in the caaa of lbs 
Lord." To tbis [the author] replies : 

4. Otherwise [he would be] like the worUlIy 
rulers. 

Tbat is to say, not omniacient. 

[Tbe author] meutions uiiutber ar^ment against [the 
opponent] : 

' Olhemiae,' t. a., on the [opponent's] aepposition that there be 
•omo personal bouofit [oven in the case of God], ' Lilce tbe worldly 
rulers,' supply : be would happen to be in the condition of one wbo 
baa not obUiiued [<ill] hia vsiuliva. 

> Till* ia tU luute of initaulrya-vi.jl.Mill lioro, ua tlia cQDloit aLuwa.lhoagh 
th* tun* aiprtwiuu wua juat fuQud iu Auiruddhii'i coniiueiilary to rclvr to 
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[And] if he were different in obaraoier from the worldly rolers, 
tbe Lord wonld be merely nominal. This [the author] states : 

6. Or Dominal. 

Since the reflection of Matter, [i. e., of the internal organ] 
falls [on the Self], on account of the former's agency the 
Self is [commonly regarded as] the agent; if, therefore, the 
name ' Lord * [is given] to that, this is a [mere] term. 

[The author] states another reason : 

* Or ' (yd) [is here used] in the sense of * merely ' (eva). 

** For what reason nominal P ** To this [the author] replies : 

6. Without desire it is not possible, because this 
is the constant cause. 

If inseparableness^ which is the cause [of inference] 
had exceptions, there would never be reliance [on conclu- 
sions of any kind]. Now, desire is the [determinate] causa 
[efficient'] of activity ; therefore^ how can there be a crea- 
tor of the world without that P And one who is liberated 
[ — as such the Lord must be regarded by you — ] has no 
desire. 

** [But] there will be desire [even in the case of the Lord].'' 
To this [the author] replies : 

It is not possible that there be a creator, etc., [i. 0., a preserver 
or destroyer] of the world without desire, because creating and 
desire are in the relation of effect and cause. This is the sense. 

[The author] states the argument against the supposition of 
there being desire [in the Lord] : 

7. If even he were affected with that, [he would] 
not [be] liberated for ever. 

[J. 0.] if even he were affected with desire. 



* In our oaoe : of desire and aotiritj. AinndhhApa !■ praoiioftllj the saiii^ 
I ppApti {patra-patra pravfittit, Utra-tatra rSffiipam), 
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"[Tli«o] he will betliQ makuron account of the coiioection 
jt'ith the power of priuiitiva Matter." To tbii [objection, 
made b^ a follower of tlie Yoga-syetem, the author] replies: 

'Efon' (api)[ia here ased] in the senso of 'but' {(u). "Urn 
^ould be " is to be aapplied. 

8. If on account of the connection with the 
power of primitive Matter, there would ha]ii)en to be 
a contact. 

This would bappeu to be contradictory to [the Bcriptaral 
passage, Brtbad&ranjaka Up. i. 3. 16] : " For this Soal is 
void of contact." 

"[May there tm] no contact with primitlTe Matter; but 
[the Lord] will be the maker on account of the mere Axis* 
tence, [i. ».,ot the mere proximity] of primitive Matter." To 
this [the author] replica : 

If [tli<] Lord] were the niakor on account of t)ia oonneotion witb 
tliat creative power wUiuli roaidos in primitivti MalLor, thou tlion 
would be a contticl with piimitivB Uatt«i- ; [and] this Scriptar* 
oouli-adicte : " For this Soul is void of ooatact " (BribadAravjftka 
Cp. 4. 3. 16). 

With referonoc, bowover, to [the opinion that the Lord] bs ths 
maker on account of the mere oxiatence of primitive Matter, [the 
antbor] declaiea : 

9. If on account of the mere existence, Lordship 
would belong to all. 

Aa the existence of primitive Matter is without distinction 
[the same] with regard to all Selfa, Lordship would belong to 
ell Selfa. 

"[But] there are proof s of the Lord's existence. There* 
tore, how [cau you deny it]P" To this [the author] replies: 

Aa the i]iist«iico of primitivo flutter in without distiootioo [the 
same] with regard to all Selfa, Lordship would belong to all Selfa. 
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10. Since there is no proof, it is not established. 

J. e.y Since there is no proof by perception. 
'< [Bni] there will be inference." To tbis [the author] 
replies : 

' It 18 [not] eaiablishod/ i. 0., the Lord's ezUtonoe is [not] esta- 
blished, einoe it is well known that there is no proof [of it] bj 
perception. 

[The author] refutes [the assertion that it may be proved by] 
inference: 

11. Because of the want of a connection there 
is no inference* 

Since [every] invariable concomitance {vydpti) is baieied on 
a perception and snch [perception] does not exist [in the 
case in question], whence shall there be the apprehension of 
the connection, [termed technically * invariable concomit- 
ance/ which is the necessary foundation of any inference]? 
Besides, the apprehension of [such a] connection is not [pos- 
sible] in the case of [an object] which is single in its kind.^ 

<< [But] there will be the proof by authoritative tefctinionyi^^ 
To this [the author] replies t 

* Because of the want of a connection,' t. 0., because o( the wanfc 
of an invariable concomitance. 

There is no eoriptural text teaching that the world be produced 
by a Lord ; on the contrary, there is a passage teaching that it 
is nothing but a product of primitive Matter, vif ., ** The one 
goat...." [and eimultaneously "the one unborn .•• "] (S^vetUva- 
tara Up. 4. 5). This [the author] states : 

12. Even Scripture is [declaratory] of [the 
world's being] a product of primitive Matter. 

There is [the following passage in] Scripture i '^The 



* /. §,, inferenoe Im bftied 6n •xperieno«. Th«r«for0, a thing whloli If 
inTicibl« and siogl* in its kind, oan be no object of inferenof tt all* 
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world arises from primitive Matter." Therefore, [all] 
proofs establishing [tlie existence of] u Lord are [only] 
seeming.' 

Some, [t. e,, the followers of Sunkarflchfiryya] say : " Tha , 
Self is tbe maker on acoounb of the connection with iguo* 
raace." Vfith reference to this [the author] declares t 

6app1f * declaralorj.' 

Soma say : " [The Self] is the maker on accoont of Iho oodrm* 
tion with the power of ignorance." This [the author] CDofates: 

13. Wliat is void of contact cannot have any 
connection with the power of ignorance. 

[This is] plain. 

[The author] tueiitious another arguiueot agaiust [thott* 

Yedantists] : i 

[This is] clear. I 

Moreover : I 

1^. If on the connection [of Soul] with the one 
the other is estahlislieit, tliere is a circulua vitioam. 

fbere ia the following ciratlut vitiotut : no creation with- 
out ignorance, no ignorance without creation. 

" Since [the continuity of ignorance and creation] is with- 
out beginning like tliat [which exists] between seed and 
sprout, [our theory is] not [to be charged with] a eircutut 
viiiotui." To Ibis [the author] replies': 

If [iu four opinion] tlia connection [of Soul] with tho one, t. >., 
the connection with activity, iit founded on tho fact thitl the con- 
nection [of Soul] with ignorance ia established, there is a cireutut 

■ .^bAlia ii bora DBcJ as an Bajootive, what tlje ri>i>iji( dKlued lo tw w 
•ocordnnoo witli lliu graiiininliciil rulo ; dtlnljuj .lut'niilh* pmrUAjaA, diuh* 
fdnAi ti/eifiva-ni^himA; Lul l.u waa uul iiMu l'> verify Ihia rale. Th* Sum- 
krit diclionariei doiiuls dh),i.a M a aiib.li.i.tivo uiily. 
* Boad ily atritia Kilti ll<o I. U. I.. muuUDcrii<t. 
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vUio8U8f becaase [aooording io your theory] the oonneoiioa [of 
Soal] with ignorance is fonnded on the faot tbftt its aotivitj ia 
eaiabliahed. This ia the aenae. 

And [the interdependence of] aotivitj and ignorance ia not 
withont beginning. This [the anthor] declarea : 

15. Not like the seed and the sprout, ))ecause 
Scripture teaches that mundane existence has a 
beginning. 

It would be ao [aa you declare], if mundane exiatence 
were without beginning; but mundane exiatence haa a 
beginning [after the end of each diaaolution of the uni?erae] .^ 
And [thua] Soripture [aaya]: 

" The on« God whose eyei and month, arma and feet are evefy- 
where, who prodaoae hearen and earth, blowe at them with hie armi 
and with the wiogs.l'* (^igreda. 10. 81. 8). 

Therefore, there ia an interruption to the continuity [of 
mundane exiatence] at the [time of the periodical] dia- 
aolution. 

[The author] describea the nature of ignorance : 

Since from anch scriptural texts as " Existent, O beloved one, 
was that in the beginning, one only, withont a second *' (Ohhin- 
dogya Up. 6. 2. 1) we learn that there is no mnodane existence 
at the [time of the] dissolution, mnndane existence has a begin« 
ning. 

[The anthor] mentions the argument againnt [the doctrine of 
the followers of 9aAkarAch&rya who hold] that ignorance is dif- 
ferent from Brahman : 

16. Since, if [ignorance were everything] that 
is other than knowledge, Brahman would happen to 
be disproved, [ignorance is not what the Vedatttists 
declare it to be]. 



* Abiolutelyt mundane exiatenoa ii without begtnning in the oplnioii of tha 
Bii|ikhyai alto. 

* Used to blow oi the fire in the forge of oreatioii* 
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' Jx figTDorance were everything] tliat is otlier tli&n know 
ledge, ereti Bfubmaa, liucnuse of its being otlier than hoofi- 
]eig6 { I ], would Ijd ignorance ; and hence the otiaroctcr of 
Brab|iian wou14 be diapioved. 

[The author] mentions another reason : 

(Aoonrjtng to UaliAiluvn'a reading anii intorpreljition, tha 
apltoriem luuat be lraiialtLt«d : // [ignorunea] ia other than ktunff- 
ledge, Brahinitn uioulii happett to be disproved.) 

If [wliat jou call] iguorauco is otlier thiia knonledge, i. «., tlian 
Bi'abm^n v^hiah in kitowlodge in ita eesetioe, Brabinan (lUolfJ 
wonlif happen to be disprovuil, becaoso ;ou auoept tbut BntUiukn 
ia Toid of tbe thveefold disli notion.' If ignoranotf ia diff«rviik 
frotn Brubnian, and Bnibmiui also different from ignomnoe, tbar« 
bapporia to bo a distinclion betnoea the tliinga, i. «., tburo is, with 
regard to tbia diffoieniiu, o»b thing which ia to ba diatingai«hed 
(praliyogin) and nnollier from whioh it ia to bo dietiaguiabod (an*- 
yofin)'; [in short, in that case tlmru ia a diiubtj>]. Tbla ia iha 
meaaing. 

Moreover, ia iguoranoe not disproved by knowladge, or ia ii 
disproved f With regard to the Grat [part of tbia ftltoroaiive^ tlia 
author] mya : 

J7. If it ia not disproved, there would be fniit- 



If ignorance ia not diaproved by knowledge, there would be 
simply oo knowledge. 

"[Bnt] it is disproved I" To this [remark of tlie Tedao- 
tist the author] repUus: 

Kiiowludge wuuld happen to bo fi-aitlosa, Tbia is the aense. 

With regard to the oilier [part of the alternatire mentioned 
above, tlie aulbor] saya : 

> I. >., Iha (liiLitictiuii whioh oiiiU in tlio liuinogonooiia (iq/'J<(va], in tb* 
hateroguiieoni Ivijitlya) and iu the thing itsoir (iiia^ala). 

I Tatya prilhak-ktiranam >a pralxj/oyl, ymmdi tiritKak-karafOS »0 'i*li|Mf{, 
Pkffit. QI Vijuloabhikihu'* iiitroitaotiou to I. 61. 
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18. If it is disproved by knowledge, the world, 
too, would be so. 

The world, too, would belong ip ignorance, [beoaose, in 
your opinion, the world is disproved by knowledge]. 

*' [This is quite right:] the world, too, belongs to igno* 
ranee/' To this [remark of the Yedantisfe the author] 
replies : 

Like ignorance, the world, too, would be disproved. According* 
ly, the world wonld not be perceived. This is the meaning. 

10. If that had the nature of it, it would have 
a beginniDg. 

This ignorance, [t. 0., not the ignorance of the every day 
life] is without beginning. [Now,] if the world had the 
nature of it, ignorance, [too,] would have a beginning. 

** Work is not the causa [effieums] of the world ;^ merely 
in consequence of its own nature the world arises.'' To this 
[objection, made by a Oh&rv&ka, the author] replies : 

Besides, if [the world] hod the nature of it, [then], on the 
supposition that a now world arises [regularly after the time of 
the dissolution has elapsed], tho arising of a new ignorance, 
too, mnst be admitted. And lionco ignorance would have a 
beginning. In that case definitive liberation would be impossible. 
This is the meaning. 

Now [the author] teaches that merit is tho causa [^efficiens] or 
creation : 

20. Merit is not to be denied, because of the 
diversity of the products of IMLatter. 

Since Matter is eternal and its essential nature one, the 
diverse products could not arise, if there were no merit. 
Therefore, the diversity of the products depends on the 
difference of merit, [and hence] merit is not to be denied. 



' Work ifl regarded as id oh bjr aU orthodox sjttems. 
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[The autbor] gives tlie proofs nt tlie existence of merit : 
Tlio divorsit; of the jiroducU ia not brought about bjr Uatler 

nioue, because its esBontial unture ia one, but bj the diremity o1 

merit. By the word 'merit' ILe inviiiible [power of merit] Is , 

hero intended. 

And proofs [of the exifileiice] of merit are not wanting. This ' 

[tlie author] Btates : 

31. Its existence follows from Scripture, char- 
acteriatic signs, etc. 

By ' Scripture ' lite proof, founded on authorttAtive testi- 
mony, is intimated, by ' cbarncteristio signs' inference* [iB 
meant], by tbe word 'etc' the percejitiuu of tbe Yogin is 
intimated. From these [proofs] foltowa Uie exisleuce o( 
merit. 

" If Place and Time are not tbe caases, for wbat ivacon 
[does] saffron [grow] in Knaiuh- [and nut iu Mudbyudfsa, 
and why] do tbe budu of tbe mango come furtb in th« 
spring f" This [the author] dccliires: 

' Choruct eristic Bigu ' iu iufereDoe. By the word 'etc' tba 
perceptiou of the Yogia [ia intended]. 

[^Tlie aotbor] »tateB that Plaue, Time, eto. may l>o [cuhmm ejl- 
«»t.(«.] = 

23. There is no restriction, because other proofe 
come into consideration. 

There is no [eucb] restriction tbat tbe invisible [power 
of merit] alone be the eutiia [r_fficUna]; but [though tbis] 
invisible [power] iu accompanying cause [with regard to tbe 
arising of all products], other things, too, are causes, since 
there are proofs [thereof]. 

"As we see that mundane existence ia painful, tbe invisi- 
ble [power] of Hill alone may exist." To this [the anthor] 
replies : 

' I. «., BOme I'leuura, tukon >* i'ii'ii<li)>()iiJu, inntl h*TO ft caaie, wdm it li a 
pruduot. Tliu c«iuii ruu bo nolhiiig ulau but isi-rit, aojuired (urmerlj. 
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There is no [suoh] resiriotion thai the inyiflible [power of 
merit] alone be the causa [^efficiem^ ; bnt other things, too, [are 
to be regarded as snch], because the causal character of other 
things abo conies into consideration through other proofii which 
acquaint us with the causal character of them. 

23. In regard to both, too, it is the same. 

As we see pleasure also, the invisible [power] of good 
[works] must [likewise] exist. 

** Since in the absence of pain we are under the delusion 
that there be pleasure, the word ' inyisible [power]' is [at 
least] chiefly used with reference to that [i. e., in the sense 
of demerit or cause of pain, and only] secondarily in the 
sense of cause of pleasare." To this [the aathor] replies s 

[' In regard to both/ ». 0.,] in this world and in the other 
world, * it is the same/ t. 0., the pleasure, produced by the inyisi- 
ble power, is pain, or — in other words — pleasure mixed [with pain]. 

24. If this follows from the thing,* it is the same 
in regard to both. 

Since this may [simply] be inverted, the case is the same 
in regard to both. 

[The author] denies that merit, etc., [». 0., demerit and 
impressions] be properties of the Self : 

If pleasure ' follows,' ». 0., arises, ' from the thing,* ». 0., from 
superhuman objects, as there are celestial women, etc.— ^supply : 
in the other world — , and if, moreover, it is [admitted] that 
[all] pleasure is mixed with pain, the case ' is the same in regard 
to both,' i, 0., in regard to this world and to the other world. For 
in this world also there are objects existent which are causes of 
pleasure, bnt the [invariable] cause as to [the enjoyment of] 
pleasure is merit ; and this, because of its being mixed with [the 
demerit of J the destruction [of animals], etc., is not able to pro- 
duce such pleasure which is not mixed with pain, but only such 
that is mixed with pain. This is the meaning. 



* That ia, in the opinion of Aniraddha : if the opponent oonaidert pleasure*! 
being the negation of pain m eelf-erident. 
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[Tho autbor] i-cfutea itUt' u|.iuii>D uf tJ>t> N»iy&yikw] Ui«t inarit| 
rto. bo pPOjiorlicB of tho Si^f : 

25, Merit, etc. are propertiea of tlie internal 
orgau. 

/. t., properties of the juil(;iiig orgiin. To [tlia Dpiniou] 
that llic; be properties of tliu Self, Scripture i» uoiitmdiclorj 
wliioh tencfaea that [tlie latter] is ?oid of contact. 

*' Since we dun't aee that tlie property of oiie producM 
Bometliing iu unotlier, [i, e,, since experience forbiJii to ' 
accept lliut merit and demerit, being properties of tlie to- 
ternul organ, can produce pluasure and pain in tlia Selfjt it 
is better [to assume] the uoa-exiatenco of merit, etc." To 
tliia [the author] replies : 

Beoaasu of llio acriplunil passage: " For this soul is void of 
oontaol" (Dplmil&i-anyuka Up. 4. 3. 16). This is the iiie&iiiiij[. 

Some teachers any: " Daen tho quality i-vsido in the [thing] 
putis(!HSud uf llic ([Uality or vaid of llio huiiiu V In tho fornivr caaii 
fhci-u wuuM he [the lujjicul fault uf] li plain ing u thiny by ilacU 
(dtiiidiraya),^ in the htttur a quality could b« found ftlao in ' 
HUulilivM or [mvliouB].* TUurufore, [(lie iiuliuu] quality is aimply | 
diNproved, thua also motion, etc." Thia | tho author] t«ful«w i 

20. Qualities, etc. are not disproved absolutely. 

As earth iind the like, because of their being seen, are not 
disproved ahaolutely, so also qualities, etc., i. e., properties, 
etc.* [are nut to be denied abeidntely ].— That even tbe 
property of one causes a product in another, [ — which is 
declared by the opponent to be impossible — ] bas been 



t Wl.K'b iacutirm 
of.,/, t., ULAiLuiuri. 
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[already] explained [with regard to the case in question] by 
the falling of a reflection of the soul [on the internal organ]. 
In order to deny the tenet that pleasure be [merely] 
absence of pain, [the author] says: 

Supply : because they are seen. 

[The author] mentions the proof [of the existence] of pleasure : 

27. The cognition of pleasure results from the 
connection of the five parts. 

Although pleasure is established as being of a positive 
nature by the [immediate] perception of the internal sense, 
still proof also is given for the understanding of our 
adversaries. — By the words 'from the connection of the 
five parts ' that [kind of] inference which consists of two 
parts^ [and which is used by the later Naiyftyikas] is set 
aside. [The five parts of the syllogism are :] proposition, 
reason, instance, application [of the reason], concluRion.' 
By means of [a syllogism construed in] this [manner] we 
discern (1) that [the invariably ooncomitated vydpya] is an 
attribute of the subject of the conclusion {paksha-dharma- 
tva)y^ (2) that [the vydpya] exists in thoso things in which 
the invariable concomitant {vydpaka) undoubtedly exists 
{8apakBka'8atlva*)y (3) that [the vydpya] is excluded from 
those things from which the vyapaka is also excluded (vipak- 



* For ezAinple : 1, parvato raHni-r^dpya-dHAmavdn cuttif 2, tcunUld vahni* 

* A syllogiam loading to the cognition of the realitj of pleaiare ia giren bj 
VijfiAnabliikshn in his oommentarj to onr aphoriim. 

* Cf. tho two ezplanationa of the term paknha'dharmatA io the Njljra- 
koia. Mj Pnpi^it gnre the definition paksht vartamdnntvati^ h€tftk (« ryd* 
fiyojya) which oomes to the same thing. At a renson of the renlitjr of 
pleaiare tho fact that it is poneired {pratiyamdnatvati^) maj bo atated, and 
•o the pakuha-dharmntva is in oar cnae : Kukh^ prattyamdnatvam. 

^ In oar case: ifatra-yntra pratlynnuinatvamt tatra-tatra talivam (realitj), 
yathA gha^Adau. QhafAdi is ^apaknha of «til(Aa, a« tnaMnana ia of parvata, 
when the oxintonoe of firo it proved bj tho amoke. 
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thdd vydvfitU^),' (4) tlmt no equally Btron<; trouHoii ciui bo 
adduced ngainss the vousoii which prorea tbe proposition 
{aaalpratipakihatva}* (5) that the vydpya ia not tuob tbnt 
its object doea not exist in the subjeot of the coiiclu»toil 
{abHdhita-vi»hayatva).* 

[Tbe author] states that invariable concomitaiiGa doea ooi 
follow from once perceiving j 

The coguitioQ of {ilcaaure, i. e., the kuowledge [of the oxisfanoo] 
of pleasure, results from the coDDBcliori or contact of the interitftl 
sense, the parte of which are, as it were, the five [oxt«rniil] sonaim, 
[with ptoasaro] ;* and, accordiiigl/, plea^uro is an uhjout of thc» 
perception of the internal eonsa. This is the moaning. 

Suiue [i. e., the ChArv&kaa] saj^ "Is [what you call] 'luvariabU 
concomitance ' (oi/J^ti) sppruhuixlcd by perceiving co-eKiat«nc« 
once or repeatedly r' In the first aaae the iuvariabia concamitAuo« 
even of 6re and donkey could lie uppruhi>iiilud, [if those two wmv, 
by chance, seen odcc oloao to one anotlier], mid, aocordingly, it 
would he poasihlLi to iufor [the oxistenco of] fire also fronk [th« 
perception of] a donkey. Nor is the other [side of the altoi'un- 
tife tiue] ; for, though the holongiug to [the element] earth and 
the being soratched by ii-oa ere co-existent in a hundred cmaM, 
tbey keep aaonder. in [the case of] the diamond. Therefore, in- 
ferenco catiuot be well eallud a means of right knowledge." This 
[the author] retulea : 

28. Tlie [constant] connection is not establUhed 
by once ai)[)rcli ending'. 

> rafhd jalahrade ilhaina>y<l 'rarlannlnalvam ; iu oar dsm ; faia-vutii- 
IfAdau yrullnamdnatvaii/i 'i'ur<iiinrliiatl>ain, 

• Ytna hetuui yat lidkyaU, lad-riparilirlha-tiJhalaifi httv-anfanllp r<- 
dfott. Ma httui latpratipaiiihah i 'ud-bJiinnu^ a$ai-yralipaktha^ i lattrtm 
atalpratipaithatvam, Pttn4it. 

* Uupply hifoA. Tlie ubjout i>f tlio nwson i( that what ia to ba proTod 
(tidhya), yatlid dhiiiiaa^ia vithayo vithmi, or iu oar cue: praJf|iauidiiafr(u|a 
viihayo 'idfuam 'roulily is tlii.' ubjuul of tijo (act (addacad ■« rooaon) that 
plaaaoiB ia percaiTcd* 

' Tbia origii.iil iiiiurpieUtiun ul fiaA. l,-Uayava-v"jit it at ieaat u probabU 
M that givau b/ Aniraddba aud adopted hy VijilluuLbiktbu. 
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Becaase one's own conviction is contradictory [to this]. 
And in that case an inference might be drawn from the 
fact that fire and a donkey were once seen [close together]. 
[Bat] a conviction of this natare is never formed. 

''What, [then,] is this invariable concomitance P *' To this 
[the author] replies: 

The perception of the coexistence [of two things], accompanied 
with the non-perceptioa of [their] keeping aennder, causes the 
apprehension of invariable concomitance ; and whether this per- 
ception is single or repeated is no matter. This is the meaning. 
* The [constant] connection is established ' means : invariable 
oonoomitanoe is apprehended. 

[ The author ] describes the nature of invariable concomitance : 

29. Invariable concomitance is the constant as- 
sociation with a characteristic property [and belongs 
either] to both or to the one. 

'To both/ [i. e.y to that which proves (sddhatux) and to 
that which is to be proved {Bddhya)^ BB^f. t.,] to the state 
of being prodnced and transitoriness which give an example 
of reciprocal invariable concomitance {samO'VydpHka).^ 
[* Or] to the one/ i. e., to that which proves, as, /. i. J to 
the smoke which gives an example of one-sided invariable 
concomitance {vtBhama-vydpiika).'^ And thns [it is said] : 

" And how can the rwMon have any oonTinoing power (gamanikd' 



t If iranaitorineM (iddhjfa) ii inferred from the state of being prodaoed 

{§ddhana), the relation maj be at well inverted ; either of the two ii ' inva- 

riablj oonoomitated ' with the other, and lo we have the Mma^vydpit / 

yaira-yatra lkf*t/aJba(tKii|i, Utra-ttUrA* nityatvam ; yatra-ytUrd^ nityaivaiy^ tairtL- 

t4Ura kfUakatram. 

S For, the existence of fire it inferred from the amoke, bnt not that of the 
fmoke from fire, beoanae there are firea without amoke. We hare in this 
case an instance of the iriihanui-vydftti g patra-yatra dh^meJk, tatr^-taira 
•ahnii^ , the vyApti residea in the f dd^^na only, and not in the 9ddKym, 

25 
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(ata) M ioDff u tliD aorroaloaM (avyulirtkiira) i>f > oonntor-arguiiHint 

{viyakthai it lai'iMMod oxin iii h liun<lrH>ltl< juirt?" 

" luvariable coiicouittatice ia tlien a new principle [in nd- 
dition to your twenty-five principles]." Tliia objeeliou [the 
Kutbor] refutes : 

' Charactorislic property ' meanB attiibate (dilhm/a).* InvKtHaMa 
OouQomitanoo ia tlio constant oauooialion willi an utlribuU) : BDob U 
tbe [grammatical] ouuneutioii. And this [(suiintttnt uaaooiatiun 
with an attributa] beloiiga, in tlie cH^e of a rouiprovtti invuriubla 
DOaoomitauce, to ' both,' i. e., [to tho tddlnma and to tbu tdtlhya, 
f, ».,] to Uio property of being ditteBrniblo (ji ra lit syiifvu) aud to Uia 
property of being denomiiiablo (abhiJheyatva)* ; nrhil(>, in [th« ' 
case of] a one-aided invariiible oonoomitauoe, tliia invari»bla oon- 
oomitaaoe belungs to ' the one,' i. 0., [to tlio ad.lhana,] f. i. to tha 
•moke. 

[Tha author] refatos the opinion tliat [invariuble oonooiuitauoe] 
be a new category : 

30. It is not a new priiicl|ili', because thero 
ivould happen to be tlie fiction o[ a tiling. 

Even on the nssamptiun that [inniriubls coDGouiitatic«] 
be a new principle,the fact must be stated thiitit is [uierdy] 
non-aepnrntiun [from the Bddhana. Tlierefore] let tbii 
[fact] alone be [invariable concomitance] ; what ia tha 
use of tlie fiction of a tbingP 

[Tbe anlbor] mentions liis own opinion : 

Even if invariable concomitance [ia declared to] be a now 
principle still, that to which invariable coiicomitunce belongs, ia 
neeeBBarily never Hoparatod [from tlie tiling to be pi-oved]. Why 
aball tliiu iilono, [i. e.. Hie being iiovor aepai'tttedj not he iuYariablo 
concomilunco ? This is ihe ini^anini;. 



I For k lomDwIiaC difforunt mtaiiiiig of ■i.ihiva tee uph. 3i tq. 
I Between li.e.e l«.. u„iimi. ibu umo ralaliou eii.Ii u betwoop th« two, 
isntioned lij Aniru.lillm, m., liiliilmlm uiid anil^alra. 
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81. The teachers, [i. e., I] declare it to be the 
becoming manifest^ of an innate power. 

There exists a power which is innate to [/. i.,] fire and 
smoke. This is apprehended by the perception of both. 
This alone is invariable concomitance. 

[The author] mentions the opinion of a single [teacher] : 

(According to Mahftdeva*8 interpretation the aphorism must be 
translated : The teachers declare it to he resulting from an innate 
power). 

The teachers saj : the constant association with fire, [ft. «., the 
invariablo ooncomitanco] which belongs to smoke, results from 
an innate, t. 0., inherent, power [of the latter]. — Bj the plural 
[' the teachers ' the author] indicates that this is his own opinion. 

32. Panchaa'ikha declares it to be the connec- 
tion with a power imposed [on the things].* 

[Paficha^ikha teaches :] If [invariable concomitance] were 
a power innate [to the things, then] on the perception of 
an object even [a man] who is not acquainted [with it] 
ought to possess the knowledge * this* is efficient in this [or 
that respect].' But it is not thus [in reality]. Therefore 
[invariable concomitance] must be declared to be a powe^ 
imposed [bj us on the things]. 

[Pafichatfikhay or the author from Pafichalikha's stand- 
pointy] gives an argument [tliereof] :^ 

1 Animddlia interprets xAhKavam bj gfihyai^ ; of. the oooolation of hii 
oommentarj on aphorism 36. 

> This is the sense whioh oar two ootn men tutors give to the term A<fH«ya- 
itihii, differentlj from — and better than — Vijfi&nabhiksha. Of. espeoiallj 
Mahldera to sphorism 86. The indiridaals apprehend! iifi^ a ry4p^t impose the 
connection on the two things in qnostion, as the pitA-putra-taifibandhe if 
impoeed on two persons bj him who is aware of the relation. 

9 A^a^it snpplj padArthah. 

^ Both oommentatom accept, like VijfiAnabhikshn, that aphorisms S8-35 
hare been composed, if not bj Paficha^ikha direotlj, at least for the ssLe of 
the prati$h(hApan« of the definition giToo in aphorism 83. 
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Wben tliera is tho oonaeclion or oonjanctioti witli & power 
itnpcised ^iiy us on the things, that] aasociEitioQ exists [which ia 
leohnic&lty termed ' iavariable concomitttnce '] ) this is to hv nap- 
plied. And, aaoordinglj, [tliia] a^ooiatioo results [not from ku 
innate poirer (ef. aph. 31), bat from a power impoaed [b; ■■]. — 
B; the Biuguliir ' PanchoJikha ' [the author] iutiniatea thttt llUs is 
[011I7] the opiuion of that other [teacher]. 

On this occasion [Paiichniikha, or the author from Paachoiikhk'g 
atbiidpoint,] refutes [the opinion] that power ba tits eaaantial 
nature o( the thing poasesBed of power : 

33. There ia no [sucli] rule that power be the 
essential nature, because there would happen to be 
a tautology. 

If power were the essential natnre, the expresuoa 'a 
powerful wrestler' would be tautological.' 

[Panchajikha, or the iiuthor from liis stajidpoJot,] giraf 
another argument; 

(Mahideva sees the following sense in the aphorism : TWe m 
no regularity [0/ eolierenca^ baled on an esieiilial power, elc.) 

SvarSpa-iakli ' CBseiitial ))ower ' is [a EarmadhArsy* com- 
pound 1] what ia esBential nature as well as power. Regularity 
[of coherence], i. «., invariable ooneomitauce, is not baaed on that, 
but on some power which is different [from the essenliat nature]. 
With regard to [the opiciion] that power bo not different [from the 
essential natnre, tho author] mentiuns a refutation [with tbo 
words] ' because thenj would happen to bo a tautologj.' Tho 
sense is : because [on that theory] a tautology would luhere in 
such eipressioiis as 'a powerful incantatioii,' etc. 

31i. Because the adjective [powerful*] would 
prove unmeaning. 

' I. »-, \t powurfulriosB wuru tlio osnuiitiul ii.ituro i.f tl.o wroatlor, tlis ftdjeo- 
tire ' [loworfor wiiol.i bu Biijiotlluous, iia llie uajw-livoi ore in luch eiprvMion* 
ai ' irol water, liut firu,' wliore wi>t mid liol d.i uot donate a power, bol tb« 

* Stikta or other kdjectiTO* whioh are iakti-vlchaka. 
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There coald be no [such] notion as Hhe powerful Deva- 
datta,* but [only tbe notion] ' Devadatta De?adatta.' 

[Pafichaiikba, or the author from his standpoint] gives 
a further argument : 

In [snoh expressions as] ' the power! al incantation ' the adjec- 
tive would be unmeaning, like [the repetition] ' Devadatia De- 
vadatta.' 

85. Because this would not suit to leaves and 
the like/ 

Since, in leaves and the like, the essential nature remains 
[always] in the same condition, the poison could [on the 
theory controverted here] be expelled [from the infected 
limb by putting such remedies on it] even without the em- 
ployment of the incantation [which in reality confers the 
healing power on the remedy in the commentator's opinion]. 

[The author] reconciles [Paficha^ikba's definition with his 
own, given in aphorism 31] : 

Since the essential natare of leaves and the like is already exis- 
tent before the employment of the incantation, the poison dould be 
expelled, for example, even without the employment of the incan- 
tation. 

If then [somebody objects :] " Let there be only the power 
imposed [on the things] ! What is the nse of [stating] an in- 
herent power P ", [the author] replies to this : 

86. If it were established that it is a power im- 
posed [on the things, the same applies to our defini- 
tion that it is] the connection with an innate power, 
because of the same reason. 

[Pancbn^ikha is not right in identifying the notions * innate 
power' and ^ essential nature'; for our expression] Mnnate 

' /. #., if power were the ettential nature, no power ooold be imposed on 
leSTM or the like by incantaiioni. 
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power' means [onlj nLat the word as Karmadti&rajra oom- 
poiind Bignifi^sJ : tlial wUicli U innate aa nelt as power ; but 
'[inaate] power' is nut simply 'essential nature.' Ami, 
accordinglj, if it were esUiblislied tlmt [iuTariable concoroi- 
tance] is a power iaipuiied [on tlie tilings, tlie same applies 
to the definition, given bjr an in aphorism 31, that it is} J 
the connection with an innate power, becmise the reason i* i 
the same. And thus, sinctt tlie notion ' power ' is not spe«i- | 
fied, the same reason [may be alleged in both cases,] whether ^ 
[invariable concomitance is declared to Ix-] the connectioa < 
with a power imposed [on the tilings] or the conneetJoa with I 
a power innate [to them]. And, [to refute PaochaJiklia'a 
argument in the commentary on aphorism 32,] if aoiD« 
[property] is not apprehended directly ou the apprehension 
of an object, this follows from the ftict tliiit the things lure 
manifold powers; us,/, i., the relation bi-tw«en father and , 
son, though constant, is not nppreheiuled without inatructiou. 
Therefore we liave said [in aphuriam 31] ' the becoming niaoi- j 
fest of an innate power.' j 

[The author] denies the identity of word and meoniogi 
(According to MaliKilurn the aphocism ia to bs translnUMJ : 1/ 
Iht potiier impoied [on Iha Ihiiigi] ii tflabtithait. lh« oonnectian with 
an innate power [ii ,iUo e>labli>ked], /or the same reaton.) 

Aa it ia estatilialieil by piiailiro ami nu^ttive org a mentation' and 
by llit> institutta, Hint a power may bo iiti|>oau.l od leaves and the 
like, ur un ricu aii.l tlic like,^ uu it is t-atiLlilinliud by (lusiliva aad 
negative argurnetitjitioii,* that an [innate] power inheres in all 
theue objccld, and [likewise it Ja etitablishcd] by tlie institutes 
[that an innate power inheres] in all these special aulious, [/! t., 
in ihu action of eraploying an incantjitifin]. 
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[The author] doniei the identily of word and meaning : 

87, The relation of signified and signifying 
exists between word and meaning. 

On the theory of the identity [of word and meaning] eren 
a jar ought to be apprehended by hearing, [like the word 
'jar/ and] e^en the word ought to be Tieible for the eye, [like 
ihe jar itself, and,] for example, on pronouncing [the word] 
'fire' a singe of the mouth should take place. 

[The author] gires the argument thereof : 

For in the case of the identity even a jar ought to be apprehend- 
ed by hearing, or the word [* jar'] by sight, and on pronoanoing 
ihe word ' fire ' a singe of the mouth should take place, etc. 

[The author] states the means of learning the sense : 

88. Because this relation is established hj three 
[means]. 

Because the connection between word and meaning (tyui- 
paiii) is learned in three ways. (1) From the instruction 
by one competent, as ^^ This is a jar." (2) From the lan- 
guage and practice (vyavahdra) of the expert, as ** Drive the 
white oow hither witli a stick/' In this case [the know- 
ledge] of the child' [arisen], when it has seen how the expert 
who got the order acts in consequence of the word of thd 
expert who gave the order. (8) From the occurring [of a 
word, hitherto unknown], together with familiar words in 
the same sentence; as [a child that] knows [already] the 
•ense of [the words] 'mango' and ' to eat,' when it heart 
[the sentence] "The bird eats the mango," then under- 
stands the word ' bird ' [too]. 

[The author] disposes of [the opinion] that [the appre^ 
hension of] the connection between word and meaning be 

restricted to something to be done : 

^ — ■ — 

* Grammaiioally, Matpa it io be oonneoUd with pfnipaUi-ft^KaitAi. 
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B; the iastruotion given by ana competent, as " Tbis i* k Jkt ; " 
by the language and pructics of tlio aipert, as, /. i., " Drivo tbo 
con billier ; " by the ocunmug [uf an unknown word) togulher 
witb familiar wuisla in tbe eaute eentence, an f, %., " Tho cnokoo 
sings aweelly on tbo mango tree." 

[Tbe Butboi] refutes Ibe opinion that tbe aenss of tha worcU 
[beooues manifest only] in things oouneoted with BOmetbing to Im 

39. There is no restriction on what is to be 
done, hecauae it is seen in hotli cases. 

The [nppreliensit)n o£ the] coiiiiectioii betneen word fttid 
meaning ia seen in the aiiee of aometliing U) be <]on«, aa 
" Day aft-T day he shall perfniiii tlie Saip^Uiyft cervmoaj "; 
[but] it is likowise seen in the case of nn eatabUaLed fact, 
as " Uari [Visliuu] is the Buprenie god among the gods." 
For thus the Vedaa consist of pieacriptimis, declurationaof 
tbo objecta, and hymns. (1) The [vediu] preiieriptioii u a 
means of right knowledge {oUllm't prumunifain) with regard 
to tbe fact that [a work to be done] procures aometbing 
desired, — wbich [fact of procuring something desiriid] tugi>- 
ther with tbe necessity of tbe performance iaheres to one and 
tbe same thing.' (2) The [vedic] deolavi.tion of the object 
also ia a means of right knowledge, beuuuae it supports tbe 
poner of the prescription and Ihua mediately incites [iia to the 
performance of tlie ceremony]. (3; The hymn also is a means 
of right knowledge, because it reminds [us] of nhat is pres- 
cribed.' What, however, [is said by the opponent] : " Hymns 
and declarations of tbe objects are menus of right knowledge 
[only], because tliey are thu causae efficienlei of tbe [humau] 
activity, but .they do not teach [facta]," is not [right]; 

I f. *„tlio|iroBOti|,iiu.ituBclio.lli»l llio fcJrya. /, i, tho S«ipdl.)i ceremODj, 
prttcpran sometLiiig iluairu.l, uiid tliut Ihia >irir<itlJhunda logetUer with tha 
idrvuia iuhere. >» lliiit ceroi.iuQy. 

' K .., tliB huginiiii.g of Did Ki|{Toda, uynirn ll(, reiuiudaaiof tbe AgnibMn. 
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in their origin, thej hare the object of [inciting to] actifitj, 
bat as regards the anderstandingy they intend stating estab- 
lished facts.^ Therefore, declarations of the objects and 
hymns are means of right knowledge also, because thej 
teach establislied facts. 

** Since the sense of the Veda is transcendent, how can the 
connection between the [vedic] words and tlieir meaning be 
apprehended in both [those] cases P" To this [the author] 
replies : 

' On what is to be done ' means : on things connected with some- 
thing io be done ; ' rostriotion ' means : restriction with regard i6 
the sense, — in other words, [the assnmptioQ] that the sens4 
[becomes manifest] only in such cases. [This is not right,] for 
we see that [words] are employed in the case of an established 
Iftot at well as in that of something to be done. 

" Bat then, as regards the Veda, let the sense [become manifest 
only] in things connected with something to be done.'* To this 
[the author] replies : 

40. For he who is conversant with the Beculai^ 
[meanings] understands the sense of the Veda. 

[It is a maxim of the Pfirvamimftipsft] that the secular 
[meanings of the words] are [also] those of the Veda. On 
account of this equality the connection between word and 
meaning [is apprehended] liere [i. «., in the Veda,] too. 

** It would be 80, if the Veda were the work of a person ; 
but this is not the case.*' This [an opponent] declares : 

Because of the maxim that the secular [meanings] are [also] 
those of the Veda. This is the sense. 

[The author] now states the authority of the Veda : 



' F. f , the arihav^da ' yo ' gnihotr^na yajnts^ twargam Inham jafoti hn^ In 
the flrtt pifice, the object of rooommendinfi^ the performance of the Afj^ihotim t 
bat, tinoe a man will nofc perform it, nnloM he haa anderciood the parpori, 
the Miitenoe it alto declarator j of the Utter. 

2« 
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41. Because the Veda is not the work of » per- 
son, for three [reasons], and its senee also is trans- 
cendent.' 

[The Veda cannot be compiled by a person], becauM [tbo 
exiatence of] a Lord liae been refuteil [I. 9'2, V. 2 seq.], 
because eouiebody else could iiot be [tbe autlior, uud] bo* 
cauBe — error being a properly of [all] peruoua — tbere would 
not be tbe conviction ot" [tbe Veda'a] being truatwoi-Lby, 
t. e., because tbe Veda would prove to be destitute of autbu- 
rity. [And] if the Veda were destitute of authority, there 
would be no confidence in [the efficiency of] sacrifices, etc. 

[Tbe author] says [the following] in order to teacti til* 
authority of the Veda : 

Tiie Yoda ia not destitute of authority, buuiiuuo il is not tlia 
work of a person ; and this [ia so] for thrau reaAona : becauna 
[the existence of J a Lord has beon refutud, bocaaso souiebudy 
elae could nut he [Ihu author, and] hcunuau — error l)>iiiig u property 
of [all] persona — tliora would not bo thu convictiou of [tl>o Voda't] 
being trostworthy. " Hut tlien, let some spocial ompirjcal sual 
bo tbe makoi' [of Ihu Vuda]." To lliis [ubj^clion tlio antlior] 
replies: [Mo,] becaneo ' its aeiiso,' ■'. e., the sense of t))« Voda, 
which teaohes that the relation of object and means eiista between 
heaven and sacrifice, uU:., is bcyoiul tlie rcncli of the aensea and 
[beyond iuferenco], 

" Dut thou, it is merit ot wlint tlio Vt^da treaU. And this 
ia not tranacurido[it, since it has Ihu nature uf [action, aubatnace 
and qanlity, as,] / i , of sacrificu, curda ond white colour." To 
thia [the author] rei>lioM :» 

42. Sacriiicca and the like are not merit per se, 
[but] because of tlieir peculiarity. 

> Tliiiii uudtirsluod d,ink.i-ytakiyiu„ by AiUnul.ll.u ituJ VijniniibhikthD, 
bat liJdUlKaprol'irr.Kt lijr llulililovu. 

' ApliorUm ia jjrorfii. aoootJiiiK 'ii UuliiJum,— but rii(ulsi, ACOordiDg to 
Tliflliubliikiba — tbe aUndnyatiia of the vniirlha. 
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The peculiarity [of sacrifioes and worship] depends on 
time, place and persons ; apart therefrom, they are not 
merit perse; otherwise, sacriPices and the like would be 
causes of merit, [even] if they were performed by great sin- 
ners at an inauspicious time in the country of the barbarians. 
And this is not the case. 

** [But] the authority of the Veda follows from the per« 
oeption that [even] he who is ignorant [of the meaning of 
the vedic words] obtains the [desired] fruit [by sacrifices, 
etc.]. What, therefore, is effected by the conversance [with 
the meaning of the vedic words] P '^ To this [the author] 
replies : 

Sacrifices and the like as such are not merit, because [in that 
OAse] even sacrifices, etc., performed by 9Adras, would hsppen to 
be merit ; but [merit is only that] which is characterized as being 
a means of [attaining] heaven. And this is transcendent in- 
deed. For what reason ? ' Because of their peculiarity.' For the 
peculiarity [of the sacrifices] as to competent persons, place, time 
and [proper performance]^ is of consequence only in the respect 
(amie) that they are means of [attaining] heaven, bat not with 
regard to their being sacrifices, etc., as such. 

[The author] teaches the use of the conversance [with the 
meaning of the vedic words] : 

43. The innate sense is discriminated hj con- 
versance. 

' This word is [used] here in its principal meaning, because 
it denotes [this or that, and] there in a secondary meaning' ; 
this is discriminated [by the said conversance].* 

'* How is the existence of the connection between word 
and meaning known P'' To this [the author] replies: 

' Adi^iti'kariavyatdf Pao<jlifc. 

t I. 9., ■imply : tho right sense of the Veda is apprehended bj a oorreot 
onderstaoding of the moaning of the redic words. 
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- Tlia intioreut bbiibu of r word, i. a , it« puwer of iiroaiuu|{ ibe 
oonoupiion [uf aooietliing, bodkiikat<i\ 'ia diauriiuiuuUKl ' — i. *., 
deleraiiiied oa boiug oitlior )ii'itiui|ml ov Be<;utidfti-j' — ' bj comor- 
«ance,' t. a., bj the nHdcisUindiiig uf iLu luiiiao. For [a word 
.manifoBle] ila priuuipHl ruuiindiut; [Hiwui- {bodhakat'i) ivith ragu-il 
to tCnt [objool] Uiti uoncuptii'ii of which Itiitoa plnco] direoti; 
[after the pionuiiuintiun o[ thu wuril] i bul [it uiuiiUustti] ita 
Mcohdnry i-oiuiudiutf power witli ivgitid to thut [object tho ood- I 
ceptioa] of whioli [lukes plauu i>nly] tlu-ough ihs roediuni of lbs 
origiual [moiiiiiiig, iakya-^ mukhijuY And this [diacriiuiiMtiou u( 
tbe priacipul uiid atioundiiry suiiid] in of pnictical inporlikuoe in 
tlie case of Buub riilua as " A vedic verao [or formuhk] is to bo ' 
employed only in tliu pi'liiuipikl boiiso, uot in tho Beooudarjr." 

Tho oxiBlonuo, huwtiver, of tliu aeuso [innute to wurdaj ia to b« j 
inferred fioiu tlio eSuot [of tho eniplojmoDb of worda], t. 0., from 
tbtt coucoptiou of the ohjucts.' Ttita [tho aullioi'] bIaI^s : 

44. 1 ta existence follows from the fact that 
[wortla] produce coiictijitioiis, whether [the objects] 
are evident or uoL." 

Tbe ezifltence of the connection between word and mean- ' 
ing follows fi'oui tLe fact tlml [words] producu notiona, 
whether tbe objeota are known before; m- iiut, »', d., wlietlicr 
tbey lire seciiluror viidii;. 
[The author] refutes the eternity of tbe Vedas : 
• Whothm- [thu al.jcoU] nj-o «vi.ioiil <.i- n.H,' i. e., whotbor tboy 
uru avuubtr or vuciio ; ' ilit ciLiiiluiiL'o,' i. 0., tho eiiiittmce of tbs 

45. The Vedas are not eternal, because Scrip- 
ture teaches that they are produced. 

At tirst Scripture says; " ThiTO wiis neither day nor 

■ f. I . from thu L->iiiiH.'|jtiuii uf i> liuulc nfiur lliv |iru<iuiiciatiuti uf tha word 
■Uouk,' 
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night [then]/' ** He practised austeritj ; from hiin, having 
practised aasterity, the three Yedas proceeded/' And [be- 
sides, the non-eternitj of the Vedas may be pro?ed by] in- 
ference from the fact that they are artificial [and mast, 
therefore, ha?e arisen at some time], etc.' By perception 
also, [i. 0., by hearing,] the letters which are pronounced and 
perish are appreliended as sach (Hi) [i. e., as non-eternal]. 
The conception, however, *' This is the same letter ka [as 
that heard beforehand]" refers to the genns.* 

** [But], being not eternal, the Yedas must be the work of 
a person." To tliis [the author] replies : 

Decanne ilioir non-oternity is inferred fi-om their artificialness 
which follows from the scriptural passage ** The three Yedas pro- 
cc^eded " ; nnd because of tlio perception of production and perish 
ing in the loiters. This [latter also] is to be understood. 

** [But,] if [the Yedas] are not eternal, they must be the work 
of a person." To this [the author] replies : 

46. They are not the work of a person, because 
there is no [such] person [who could be] their makel*. 

The intention [of the author] is : [because the existence 
of] a Lord has been refuted [1. 92, Y. 2 seq.]. 

''[Then] somebody else will be the maker/' To this [the 
author] replies : 

Because [the existence of] a Lord has been refuted. This is 
the moaning. 

** [Then] let somebody else be the maker." To this [the author] 
replies : 

47. No, because ncitlier a liberated nor an un- 
liberat(»(l would be competent. 



' The ddi maj bo thas intorproted : Vedd anityAJk, SabdamayMtvdt, JfoM- 
hhdratddivai . 

* /. «., thu mime individiml ki is not prodaced Again, bat another indiTidoal 
ka whioh belongs to the genus ka. 
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Because a liberated [[lerHoii] is free from conttust atid 
would, therefore, not be cdiiiputi-nt to bo tke maker [of tba 
Vedasji and becaiias an uulibfrated [person] does ntiL know 
siiuuU&iieouslj' [nil tliiii)^s] of wliii:b [tlie Veilas] consist 

" [Dul,] If [tbe Vittlaa] aiu noL tbu wuik of a pui-non, lli«a 
tlief iniiat bo eteiual." To tliiu [llie autliur] replied ; 

Beisuuao n liburuUiil [porsun] is fruo (i-om iHinUust, aod ui on- 
liboi-atuil [jiorsoii] di:ies not knutv iniiril ftiid [nil] Ilia olber [coosti- 
tueiit pnrU of tbe VoJas], aud, lliuii-'furo, [buLliJ ore not compat«at 
to bu tbvir inukeiv 

4i8. l<^runi tlic fact tliat soinctliing is not tlie 
work of ji [Miraon, its eternity does not follow, as in 
the case of sprouts and the lilcu. 

fTbia IB] clear. 

"[But] eiiice we must uccept (yrA'^i/ii') that eprouts an J 
the like, aluo, [i. e., streams, vluiidit, etc.,] bave a tusker, 
because tbey ure pruilncts, n Ui>crated [peraoii] must be Uieir 
tuaker." To this [tbe author] replies: 

For {the rQlation of] iavurinblo ooiimmiUinoa does not osut 
between tbu uot being the work of a paiitun and ot«riiitjr, b«c»iiM) 
[theso two properlies] aro not fimiid to^ollior in sprouta and tliu 
like [which are not Iho work of a poraoD and, still, perishable]. 

[The author] replius [the following] to liiin who maintains that 
sprouts and the like, also, iiiuhI bavu a inukur, bocaudo they are 
products : 

49. Iftliesealso liad one, there would happeo 
to be a contradiction to experience, etc. 

Since a maker of sprouts nnd the like is not perceptible, 
there would be a contnidictiou to experience. And it is a 
tenet [of our school] that there is no invisible ' maker. B; 
the word ' etc' is imlicutol that [the relation of] invariable 
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concomitance does not exist [between non-eternitj and the 
being produced] . 

[The author] teaches [now directly] that there is no in- 
Tariable concomitance in the case of uon-etemitj and of the 
being made by a person : 

* li [these also] had one,' ». 0., a maker, it would contradict 
the fact known by experience, that they are not produced by a 
maker. By the word ' etc/ [the following counter •argument is 
intended] : we had to assume, [in thai case,] that the being pro- 
duced by a maker could refer to an imperceptible [creator, an 
assumption which is not allowed according to the S&tpkhya view]. 
The meaning, however, is that the argumentation by means of the 
notion ' product ' is of no use. 

'* What, then, is produced by a maker P " To this [the author] 
replies : 

50. That is the work of a person, with regard to 
which the notion arises that it has been made, though 
he be not seen. 

As is the case with jars and the like, bat not with trees 
and the like. ' Though he be not seen ' means: though the 
maker be not seen. [Hence we declare :] all products are 
not originated by a [personal] maker, bat [only] some 
special products. 

[The author] refutes [now the opinion of the NaiyAyikas] 
that the being productive of right knowledge {prdmdfiya) 
depends on something external : 

Though ' he,* t. 0., the maker, be not seen. But in the case of 
sprouts and the like, the notion that they have been made does 
not exist, bnt [the notion] that they have arisen. ' The work of a 
person ' means that which is produced by a maker. 

BL [Perceptions, conclusions and Scripture]* are 



* TijftAoabbiktha rwtrioU the tabjooi of this apboritm to 8criptar«. 
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productive of riglit knowledfje by themselves, because 
this 13 manifested by the iuiuite power. 

The being produclive of riglit knowleilge depends entirely 
on tlie totality of factors generating a cognition, t. e., on tlitt 
power innitte [to perccptioiia, concluaions ivnd Scripture], 
uid does not require a furllier auxiliary factor.' [Tliia i» 
said] in tiew of the arisiny [of the faculty in question. But] 
also in view of its cognition* a power hy wliich the being 
productive of right knowledge is nppureeived iiect^ssarily \i6- 
loagB {auUargilii) to tlie appibhendeis' of the cognition; 
[tliat is to say; in this case also there exists an innate 
power]. Since the being prodnutiee of riglit knonleilge ia 
manifested by this [power], it is self-dtiiHindent ; luid [so it 
is for another reason also, vis.,] b'>eausu man engages in ac- 
tion immediately [after the cugiiitiou].* Kten where w« 
look for proofs in order to test the being productive of right 
knowledge for the mik^ of tlie dtstrncUon of doubts, [this is 
done only] to reuiuve [eveutnul] faults, existing in the 
canaes,^ [but] not to [obtain] an auxiliary factor. Tbard- 
fore it is [not tbe being productive of right knowledge, bat 

' A> tlie NaiylyikOB bold who ducUre that Cho juiliniln^ia roqnirei ngalorlj, 

jiiJnuv prtimi-ripam ■iiti, tayl>ulaprixinlli-j'ii'ikul\,-U. This in t>ugh( in 
many Hyiyu Uxik*, uiiJ tliia is vvliul AuirudJlia aalls pamln^ ptiJiH^f^am ia 

' Svalah prdminyaui tiljin J^uls, Tilpullyaiianlurum ca jAilyotf. Pandit. 

■ Tlie plariil is iiaed un acooiml <it tho dillurotit npiiiioai antertained abrnt 
thU apiirclionder who is tho purusha acuurdiiig to the Sitpklifa, tha *Uihii 
kcoordiuK ''» '>>B Vfjditita, Iha nuTpixd according to tlia Pribl.Ukra and (b« 
onuiKO.ru.ii,u according to the Nyiya ay.tum. 

• I. • , if Ihu occuJiiiiiry intoruuto, ttcco|)lud b/ tho Kaiyiyikaj, wars n«lly 
drawn, lomo tiina ought ulwayi to olupiu botwoon the cognitiuo and th« 
•clioa batod ou tha sunia. 

> /. «.. ill the neiiaL'a in ciiaa ol perception, and iu tha obamit«rUlia aignl 
(l.^al in Oa..o( !..(«.. uae. 
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the contrary, t. e.,] the not being prodactive of right know- 
ledge which depends on something external [or something 
different from the totality of factors, generating a cogni- 
tion], because in the latter case [not only these factors, bat] 
also some fault' is the cause. 

[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the Buddhists t 

Because this — snpply ' being right knowledge ' — is manifested 
merely by the innate power, t. 0., merely by the power innate to 
the factors generating a cognition. The being productive of right 
knowledge, t. 0., the generation of anything characterised as right 
knowledge, depends on itself [t. 0., on its own factors], but not on 
an aaxiliary factor, by which [latter opinion] in order to [estab- 
lish] the fact that the Veda is productive of right knowledge, 
[the objectionable theory of] the Yedas having a competent 
maker wonld be necessitated. The having an incompetent maker, 
however, implies, as a consequence, the not being prodactive of 
right knowledge. More [about this subject is to be found] in the 
great standard works (dkara), 

[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the Buddhists with 
regard to such errors as ' this [mother of pearl] is silver ' : 

52. There is no conception of the unreal, as f. i., 
of a man's horn. 

[The opinion of the Buddhists is that in the case of some- 
body saying about a piece of mother of pearl] *this is 
silver/ the unreal identity of the mother of pearl with the 
silver is conceived.* This is not [right] , because the unreal, 
as, f. i.y a man's horn, is destitute of any practical efficiency 
and, therefore, incapable of producing a conception. 

[The author] refutes [now] the doctrine of the followers 
of [the Mim&rYi8& teacher] Prabh4knra : 

What [the BuddhistR] teach, tnr., that the unreal identity of 



* For a faalt in the toniei or in tho charaoterifltic signs is the para, i. •., 
^e jM.na'jaffaka-»Afnagrt'hhinna, 
t Pratihhdii * shines forth ' ->Mdya/s. 

27 
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Ibe laotber of ixinrl witli tliu Hilvor is conuuivud, U nut [ri{{lit], 
because tLo uiirual, ua, (. i., & iiiaii'u Uuin, is duelitutu uf mij 
practical effiuiuucy anil, thoiefoi-o, iiicu|iublu u( fii-uJuciiig a cuu- 
ce[ition, 

[ThoKUthor] rbfutoa[u(j»] U.t, .IrK^l.iiiu of Itio P.ibl.aUni: 

B3. ['L'lie tenet of llie I'rftbliftkaras' is] not 
[right], because the diapruof ol' a real [perception] 
would be seen. 

[Tlie PiiiblidUaras declave i " If somebody Bays with re- 
gftid to a j)ii;ce o( inotlier of i>eHrt] ' tliU is eilrer,' [tli8 part] 
' tbie ' [BiyiiififS u. right periteption] tlio object of wbicb ia 
before our ejes, [while tbu iiiiitj ' silver ' [espiessea] n recol- 
leuLion [of some silver seen forinevlj]. These are two [dif- 
ferent] apprebeiiaioris; [uiid] uiucc the dietiiiction [betw(.*eii 
tbe preseat object of perception and the object of reooUec' 
tion] IB not understood, [the deluded person] acta [t, e., Beises 
tbe suppoaititiouB silver." This is] not [right], bectiu»» wo 
see that the action [of scieing] follows from an apprebcn- 
sioit of the non-diatinctiun [nnd not from tbe uon-uiider- 
fitanding of the distinction], and because [tbe conception 
' this is silver '] is disprovt'd by [tbe biter conception] ' thi« 
ia not silver.* Now, n right perception cannot be disprored ; 
[for,] if this were [posalble,] the perception ' this is not a 
jar' might tiike place, iiflor the perception 'this is a jnr ' 
has arisen. [Hi'ii.'i! thu idea of a right perception ia out of 
pliiee in tbe cnae in rpiestioii.] 

[Tbe author] ret'ntes [uow] the doctrine of the VedautistB: 

Tlio I'lablinkiiiiis say : "Tlie wuiiIh ' tlii^ ' and 'silver ' ciprens 
tivu ujijiruUi'iisioiiK, the fuimur [uf \vliii:]i] ia a poi-ceptii>n ami tho 
other a rci'olleeliun. Tliu iiutiu:! (of aoi/.iii^' thu bupposilitioiig 
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silver] follows from the uoii-andorsiatiditig of the distinoiioni 
[and does] not [take place], when the distinction is anderstood.*' 
[This is] not [right], because the disproof by means of [the cog- 
nition] ' this is not silver' is seen. More [aboat this sabjeot maj 
be looked for] elsewhere [t. e., in NjAja works]. 

[The author] confutes [now] the doctrine of the Vedaniists : 

54. [There is] no [conception] of the indescrib- 
able, because such a thing does not exist. 

• 

[The Vedantists declare :] ** Since, if [the snppoBititious 
silver] were unreal, there could not be the immediate percep- 
tion * this is silver,' [and] since, if it were real, there could 
be no disproof [of this perception], for these [two] reasons 
[the supposed silver] is different from the real as well as 
from the unreal, i. 0., it is indescribable. And in this sensO 
[it is said]: 

■ 

*' If [an imaginary objcxst] irere real, the approhension bj whioh 
it it difproTod ooald not take plaoo, nor ooald its perception, if it W6f« 
nnroal. [Morooyor], It cannot have the nataro of both [roalitj and 
nnreality], becanso these two are oppositcs. Whence, therefore, ■ 
[thai! we get] another principle [besides realitj, unreality and tim- 
nltaneons reality and unreality] f 

But as the illusory nature of the empirical world has been estab- ' 
lished by the means of know lodge, the authority of these means, 
perception, etc., is phenomenal [itself]. 

Tho scriptural deolnmtion of non-dnnlity, howeror, whioh has the 
character of an instruction about truth, pospossos the nature of a 
means of right knowledge, beojiuso of tho want of a confutation 

Therefore, though being [a part of thej illusory [world J, the scrip* 
turnl passages teaching non-duality possess the power of producing a 
right knowledge of Drahmnn*. So much has been settled.'* 

This [doctrine and argumentation of the Vedantists] is 
not [right], because [the imnginnry silver] is dcscribi^ble bj 



' /.«. the imaginary object is, according to tho \ edantistic view, neither 
real nor unreal, nor both simullanoongly. As a fourth possibility does not ex* 
ist, the Vodantist decUrcs that nothing can be predicated of that which isim* 
aginary. 
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(lie Tery expression ' tbia ia silver/ and becnuae it ia [in fact] 
dtteril/ed aa indeaoribable [hy the YedantisU nbo declare : 
• Tbe object' ia] neither real nor unreal.' 

[The author] refutes [non] the doctrine of the ityija, 
aystera i 

* BecBQBfl finch a thing does not exist' means; boonnso [the 
imaginary object] is detcribed as indcBcribablu [hy tlio Vudantiste 
who decUro :] * It is uoillier real nor unruul,' and, tlioroforo, an 
indescribaUo thing does not ciiiit. 

[The author] confutes [uonj the doctrine of the Naif&jilcaa ; 

55. The theory that things may appear in a 
manner different [from tlieir real nature] ia not 
[right], because your own declaration is o|)poaed [to 
this]. 

[The Naij&jikaa teach : " Tf aoinebody tliinka of a piece 
of mother of pearl] ' tliia is silver,' the mother of pear! simp* 
If appears niidur tho tbiiniutur of silver." [Tiiis is] not 
[right], because [tbe idea] that one thing appears under the 
character of another is coutradieted by the ucknonledged 
doctrine [of the Naij&jrikas] that it ia silver superimpoted 
[by the deluded person] which nppeurs in the case [under 
discussion].* 

(Tbe author] states big own dootiino: 

Bccauao your two ducUi-atioos aro contiudictory to one another, 
vii , " Tho mother of [learl upirenra undur tlio charaottir of silver " 
and " Superimposed silver nppunra in that cnao." 

[Tho author] stales his own docliino : 

B6. Tliere is the apprehension of something real 
and unreal, because it is disproved and not disproved. 

■ Tha iaterpaucluittiuti U to Lu alUirod in mjoitilioo kcourtliiig totliutnni- 
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[The erroneons notion] * tbis is silver ' is real, as far as its 
object is something present before our eyes, because it can- 
not be disproTcd [as such]' ; bat it'is unreal, as far as its ob- 
ject is silver, because it is disproved [in this respect bj the 
subsequent cognition * this is not silver ']. The truth, there- 
fore, is that there are two [notions, the one of which is] real 
and [the other] unreal. 

[The author] refutes [the doctrine of the Toga philosophj 
that there is] a ' discloser ' {^phofa)* : 

[The erroneoas notion] ' this is silver ' has [also] a real and 
[not only] an nnrcal character; for the silver [alone] and not the 
object present before our ejes is disproved by [the cognition] ' this 
is not silver/ 

[The author] refutes [the existence of] the ' discloser ' : 

57. Because of conception and non-conception 
a word having the nature of the * discloser ' does not 
exist. 

Letters are conceived, [but] a * discloser ' is not conceived ; 
hence a word having the nature of the * discloser * does not 
exist. If the letters do not manifest anything whatever [by 
themselves], how can the ^ discloser' manifest something P 
And if the letters [are supposed to] manifest [something], o^ 
what use is the superfluous ^ discloser 'P Let [then] the 
letters alone manifest [the sense of the words]. Nor does 
the existence of the * discloser ' follow from the variety [of 
meanings exhibited by the letters in their diverse arrange^ 
ment]. 

The non-eternity of the Veda has been stated [in aphorism 
45] for tlie reason that [its eternity] is disproved by percep- 



' Pnrotatit'vUhayatA-^m^t himchij ;»l4itaf|i na hAdhyaity Pap^it. 

' Or a Torbal unit residing in overj word ni someUiing diaiinot from ita 
ooinponcni loticra. Tho followers of iho Toga ■yntem hold that bj this 
§phola the meaning of ererj particalar word it dtacloeed to the hearer. 
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Hon.* [Now tliu uiitlior] Utiiclioa [in coiitrut witli iJiti Ml- 
m&ipsakas] that the It-tters [loo] are not eternal: 

Ejottors arc ooncdived, [but] a ' diticloBer,' iliHlinat fnim (ho t«b- 
tera, ia not conceived ; heiico do sqcIi [iiilei'iial] wui-d aa % ' tlU- 
oloesr ' oxjsle, but Ibu luttti-s nlune at-o [tlio woi-il]. 

And thoao aru not otcruiil. TliiH [tlio antbur] aaya [in tllU fol- 
lowing apl.oriHUi] ; 

58. Suiimla arc not eternal, because we know 
that they are proiluced. 

Decause we know fium perception [i. 6., lieariiif,'] mid [by 
inference] that a hhuiuI doea ni>t i-][ist[uii]' inore]immeiHal«- i 
\j aflvT it lias beet) lieard. OtlitTwiao [t. «., if tlii« urgnmeiifc 
nere not cogent,] a jar, too, nmilj be eternal. 

In order to teacb tliat all tliuij^ei, except primitive Matler 
Bnd Soul, arc products, [tliv auLlior] poitJem tlie [fullotriii|{] 
doubt : 

Bocmiae wo know Ibal [llio uuiiiul ..[J tliu lullcr ya is j.rodiioed, 
otc. 

[The antbor] pondois ii doubt : 

69. *' [Sound], being a jirevioualy exisUriy; en- 
tity', is manifested as a jar by a biinp." 

" Ab a jur, etanding in d;iikiit'as, is riiiinifettted by a bunji, 
so tlie letters are inanifeiitL'd by loiifa. In the abtti-iii^e of 
tbese [tho letters] ttOLMii nut to exist, but [lljcy do] not [bo] 
on account of [ilmI] non-exialeiicu." 

[TLe autlior] iit't» [tliis doctrine of the Miiu&iiiaakati] a- 

rigl.t; 

[TliO liutlii..-] L-.;fulrH [tliis] : 
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60. If the tenet of the [constant] reality of the 
products [is meant hereby], you prove what has al- 
ready been proved. 

If the eternitj [of letters or sounds] is taaght [bj yea], 
while yon have recourse to [the idea of] manifestation, and 
[if] hence [our] tenet of the [constant] reality of the pro- 
ducts [is accepted by you], then you prove what has already 
been proved. 

[The Vednntists declare:] '^ There is only one Self; and 
in this sense [it is said] : 

' At the sky, thongh being one, appears to be different, as white, 
blue, etc., so the Self, thoagh being one, [is regarded] as separated 
indifidaallj by misnpprohending people ' (Vishpnparipa 2. 16. 23). 

This [the author] confutes : 

What is the par|)orfc of yoar declaring [the letters or sounds] to 
be eternal, while jon have recourse to [the idea of] manifestation F 
[Do you mean tliat all] products are [constantly] i*eal and never 
unreal, or, [that] the letters are eternal in the same way as primi- 
tive Matter and Soul ? The former cannot [be your opinion], be- 
cause this would happen to be [our] doctrine ; [and] against the 
latter [side of the question aphonsm 72] will be produced. 

[The author] opposes against the [ Vednntistic] theory that there 
is only one Self : 

Gl. The Self's non-duality is not, because its 
multiplicity is known through signs. 

Because such [specializing] signs, as old age, death, etc., 
are ascertained. The multiplicity [of souls] has been stated 
above [I. 149] ns an established fact, [but] now it \b proved^ 
ond therefore [our npliorism contains] no supei-fluous repeti* 
tion. 

''Granted that there is no non-duality of homogeneous 
Selfs, t. c, granted that there are many individual Sell's; 
but jars and similar things, [declared by you SAipkhyas 
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to be] not Self, vfiU Luve the niitiire of the 8eU, mid so 
there will be [8ui:hj uoii-iluiilily, [that besides Lbo Selfg 
iioUiiiig] heterugeobuutt exists." Ti> (hU [objection Ibe au- 
tbur] replies: 

'The Self's nun -duality," i. «., unity, ' i» not.' Why [uotl P 
Bvouuso the multiplicity of Selfo followa fvoiu tbo [apL-oiaUxing^ 
BigiiH, an uM ago, doiilli, etc. Tlio niulti{ilii!iLy [ot bouIhJ hu be«a | 
Blated abovu [I, \i'J] ua u fnvl, liut hero it It pi-uved, hikI therafora 
tlioi-e is 11(1 aujierfluuus i-o|ietiliun j^nfTiU'oil in oiii- aiihorismj. 

63. [Tlie Self ia] also not [identical] with the 
non-Self, because this is disproved hy perception. i 

The Self ia not Olio with the non-Self, t. u., with jora and 
the like, because jai-s atiJ the liLe iiri! seen, as external objects, j 
to be Jiffereiit [fnini the internal Si'lfJ. If [both] wer« ono, J 
jure, etc., would be Selfs, and the Self would be subject to I 
change. I 

" [Then] there will be an [absolute] non-dunlitj', [so that 
there are neither] Iminogenenus nor heterogeneous [entities 
besides the one Self]."' To this [fresh objection tbe ro- i 
(hor] replies: ' 

TIjo 6ci( ia alao not ono with th<i non-Solf, i. e., with jon and 
tbe liico, bocauHu this is diajiioveil by poiccjilioii. 

Moreover : 

63. There is no [oneness] with hotli, fur the 
same reason. 

/. 6., Because tbe difference is seen by an irrefntable per- 
ception. 

"[But even] then [docs] tlie <:ojiti'adiction of Scripture 
[reiuiiin] which tcacliea non-dnalily." To tbis [lust objec- 
tion of tlie oppoMunt the luitiinr"! replies: 
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' For the same roAson/ t. e., becange this is exoladed bj paroep* 
tioD. There is no oneness [of the Self] with both, ». «., neither with 
the [other] Selfs nor with what is non-Self. The meaning is that 
soch irrefatable perceptions as * jon are happy/ ' I am afflicted/ 
' this is a jar/ etc., refute the oneness of the Self. 

" J)ut then, what would be the fate of those scriptural texts 
which teach non-duality ? " To this [the author] replies t 

64. Another sense [appears] there to the undis^ 
criminating. 

[It is only] to the blind [that] those scriptaral passages 
[appear to] have another sense [than the one ascribed to 
them by us Sftipkhyas ; in fact] they mean the homogene^ 
oasness [of the Selfs]. 

[The author] teaches [now] that for the asserters of one 
Self there can also not be a material cause of the world : 

There, ». 0., in the scriptural passages about the unity of the Selfs 
which [passages really] teach that the nature of the Selfs is one 
[and the same everywhere], another sense appears to the undis- 
oriminating, pit., to the fools, i. 0., [to them these passages seem to] 
mean the [absolute] oneness of the Self. This is to be sup|)lied. 
And so Scripture does not contradict [our doctrine]. This is 
the meaning. 

Moreover, for the asserters of one Self it is also impossible to ao« 
cept a material canse of the world. This [the author] teaches [in 
the following aphorism] : 

65. Neither the Self, [nor] ignorance, nor both 
can he the material cause of the world, because no- 
thing adheres [to the Self]. 

The Self cannot be [this] cause on account of its invarl* 
ableness. Ignorance cannot be the cause, since it is unreal ; 
[and] if [the Yedantists declared it to] be real, they woul^ 
abandon [their doctrine of] non-duality. Both [together, 
the Self and ignorance,] cannot be the cause, as no oonheo* 
28 
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tian ezlita [between tbe two, tbe one being real, tlie otlier 
unreal]. 

With reference to [tlie Vedimtiatic doctiine] tbat tbe Belt 
be, in ita essence, tbouglit and deligbt, [tbe autbor] de- 
dares : 

The SoU cannot be [tbo causu] dd acconnt o( its iD7ariubli>nna. 
If ignorance were real, tliero would liapjien to bo a duuHtjr [wliiub 
ifl opposed to tbe tbeory of the Vudantists] ; if it is anreal, it can- 
not be tlie cauBO, aa Lhe son of a barren wife [or other non-eatitiec 
are nuable to produce anything]. For thie vary reoeou botfa [an- 
ited] also can not be [the inatoi'iftl cauati]. 

[The aothor] reFutea the do.;trioe that ttio Self lias tbe catora 
of thought and delight i 

66, One thing cannot have thtj two natures of 
dtlight and thought, because these two are different. 

Delight means joy, [and] tbongbt knowledge. If [tbe 
Self] bad tbe natnre of delight and tbuiigbt, tbere would , 
bappen to be li dualit^r [which contradicts tbe doctrine of 
tbe Yedantiats]. And you cannot saj ; " Deligbt [as under- 
Itoot) by UQ Vedantiate] ia no joy springing from objects, aor 
istliouyht (hat kntjwledjj'e which depends on an affection [of 
tbe internal organ], but [botli are] souietbing different, v>>., 
something auperiiatunil "; for, if [these two things] were 
supernatural, they could not be proved ; [and] if they could 
be proved, there would be a duality because of tbe ezisteoM 
of tbe proof. Moreover, is delight [in your opinion] tbe 
pature or a property of the Self? If [you declare] delight 
[to] be its property, tliere would happen to be a duality, and 
A contradiction to Scripture whiuh teaches that [tbe Self] is 
void of qualities, etc. [i. e., invariable and indifferent ; and] 
if [you declnre] delight [to] be the nature [of the Self, we 
must adk :] Why. is [this] (Itlr^'ht [which you describe aa 
lomething eupernutural] not fi-'tt dnring the state of mundane 
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existence P If [ jon reply i ** It is not felt then,] because 
it is coTered by ignorance/' [we gainsay to this :] Since ig« 
norance is incorporeal, nothing can be covered by it, as [for 
instance] by walls. '* Bat '' [the Yedantist declares] '' the 
sense of the word ' to coTcr ' is ' to overpower/ [and thus 
the snpernataral delight which is the essential nature of the 
Self is overpowered by ignorance, as the beaming of the stars 
is overpowered by sunshine." To this we reply :] An eter- 
nal and all-perrading thing [as the Self or its essential na- 
ture] cannot be overpowered, [Besides,] as ignorance is il- 
lusory and the Self r^l, no connection can exist between 
these two, because there is no connection between an entity 
and a non-entity, or because, if such a connection did exist. 
Scripture which teaches that nothing adheres [to the Self]) 
etc., would be contradicted. And if [you maintain that su- 
t>ematural] delight be felt [sometimes by the Self which ii 
itself such delight in your opinion], you would be in contra- 
diction with the logical rule that the same thing cannot be 
object and subject simultaneously.^ Horeoveri what proof 
is there of the existence of a Self consisting of delight 9 If 
[you reply :] '' What is the use of searching for a proof, as 
the soul itself has the character of a proof P " ; this is not 
[right], for in order to establish a proof, you must [be able 
to] state something whicli is to be proved [by it] ; if there is 
nothing to be proved, what can be ascertained by the proof P 
And since [the Self] is not the basis of any act of proving, it 
is certainly not a proof. 

Besides, that which has the nature of thought, has not the 
nature of delight, because these two [things] are different. 
Nor [can you say] that the identity of the two is to be proved 
by their supernatural character, because, if they were superna- 
tural, their invariable concomitance could not be apprehend- 



1 DooaoBO the Self woald then be feeler and felt ai the Muae iime 
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ed, [and hence there would be no nienna of diBcernitig itiuir 
identity]. For these reiisons tlic Self hits nut a twofold na- 
tui'e. And if delight is not fflt lit [the time of] liberatiua 
[aa we hold], wliat is the nae of [a8crihiu(r] this [delight to 
the Self P But] if it is felt [by the liberated Self according 
to yonr opinion], you tnnat accept [three different things, 
vi«.] the feeler, the feeling and the felt, [i. »., you must giva 
up your doctrine of non-diiulity]. And us [the word] 'con- 
templation' [tamddliij \a utso employed [by you Veduntisti] 
on account of [V. e., to denote] the immediate cognition of 
the Self, this bein^r only possible as long ns the body lasts, 
how can conteuiphitiou exiiit [at the time of liberation], sincn 
the Self [alone] continues to be after the decease of the 
Iwdy 9 Uence it is a delusion [on your part to bcliere] that 
[eternal and supernatural] delight is gained in coiiteitipla-; 
tioD in consequence of the cessiiUun of all pains ; [for] how 
can delight be felt, when therein no body and, therefore, 
contemplation is at un end'? And so it is au error to hold 
that delight be felt at [the time of] liberutioa. 

" But what is then the matter with Scripture which tpeakl 
of the delight [of the Self] 9 Thus [it is said]: 

' Ha is lint afriiM ul nii^aiiig tlio kiiowB IhD ileligl.t of DmliruBti, 
betoro nliioh irorili, tugutlier nilli tits tliiiikiug org&n turn baak, 
witlioQt reaoliing at il" {c/. TiiiU. Up. 2. *)." 

To this [the author] replies : 

Delight means joy, [and] thought knowledge. ' Becaase these 
two aru difforent,' rii., in daily life. If [you say] thatthese [two] 
are aoiuotliiiig BaptiriiKluiit], [wo reply :] Ay no proof exists [there- 
of, tliu Self's consialiiig of both delight and thought] cannot be 
made out [iu this niiiniiur]. Aloi-cover, if thought [orinteliigeDce] 
has thu iisluro of delight, why ia this not full during the state of 

' f «, wiiitli 11 not til Im Ui'ociiliuJ l.</ ivuiilo iiur lo bo >pprelion4ad bjf 
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mandaue existence? If [jou declare:] " Becaase it is covered 
by Ignorance," [let as ask again :] How can this, being uncon- 
nected [with the Self,] cover [the same ? And] if [jon are of the 
opinion that ignorance] is connected [with the Self], joa are in 
contradiction with Scripture which teaches that nothing adheres 
[to Soul]. Moreover, is delight felt at [the time of] liberation, or 
not F In the first case [we must ask :] By whom is it felt F It 
[jon say] : " By the Self," you are gnilty of the logical fault of 
making the same thing, [tn>., the Self] subject and object simul- 
taneously. If, [however, delight is] not [felt by the liberated Self 
according to your opinion], what is the use of asserting that [the 
Self] has the nature of delight F 

" But what is then the fate of the scriptural passage ' He is not 
afraid of anything who knows the delight of Bi-ahman ' (e/. Taitt. 
Dp. 2. 4) F " To this [the author] replies : 

67. [The word * delight ' is] figurative, to denote 
the cessation of pain. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] mentions another mode [of explanation] : 

Supply : the appellation * delight.' 

[The author] mentions another mode [of explanation] : 

68. It is a commendation of liberation for the 
sake of the inferior. 

* For the sake of the inferior/ t. e., of those who are nndet 
the influence of Tamas. ' A commendation of liberation/ 1. e., 
an incitement to acti?ity [vti., to endeaTOuring after the 
means of liberation]. 

[The author] refutes [the opinion] that the internal sense 
pervades [the whole body] : 

' For the sake of the inferior/ i. e., of those who are under the 
influence of Rajas and Tamas. ' A commendation of liberation ' 
means an incitement to activity. 
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[TiiB ftnthor] refulae [tlio opinion] tbat llio internal aenaa ba 
pei-vadiiig : 

69. The internal sense ia not pcrvadint^, because 
it is an instrument ur a sense, like an axe, etc., and 
the eight, etc. 

The [aiuiultaneoLis] sensation ' my bead acbes, mj foot ia 
at ease,' wliicli [uppnveiitly] intimates tliut the internal seoae 
perradea [the whole body],' is [really] occasioned by the fact 
that the auccessioii [uf such seneatiuiis] is not apprehended 
on account of the ewift moving [of the internal seuae]. 
It does not follow therefrom that [tho internal aeuae] ia per- 
Tading.* 

[The author] givea another argument against [tliat UaAO- 
r,] = 

Such a aenaation, howDver, aa ' inj bead oohea, my foot is at 
ease ' whioli, as uoniu [toaulioi-a] maintain, piovoa [by tht>»ppar«u( 
siruullaDeoDauiiiM] tlial tlio intmnal auiisu pci-vndee [the body], i» 
[rtially] oocaaiouod by the fact that the siiuoesaion ia not appro 
heudud ou account of llie Bwift moving of tho internal eenao ; benoo 
it does not follow therefrom that [the internal sense] is porrad- 
iag. 

70. Because it is moveahle, [and] because Scrip- 
ture speaks of its wandering. 

By the words ' because it is moveable ' [the proof by] in- 
ference is given [for tlie internal sense's being not perrtd- 
ing] i by the words ' because Sjcripture speaks oC ita wander- 
ing ' [the proof by] testimony is given, 

" [but,] as [the internal sense] is only an atom, it will 

' C(. the cuDiDieDUr; unjll. U. 

* Tbs SlipkLju huld lliut llio maMui ia Kiudhiia-parimifatiam, while tbe 
Naiylfikai and VoiiealiikuB Juduru it tu lii> uu alum. 
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have no cause and, therefore, be eternal/' To this objection 
[of a Naijftjika or Yaitfeshika the author] replies : 

By the words ' because it is moveable ' [the proof by] inference 
is given [for the internal sense's being not pervading] ; by the 
words ' because Scripture speaks of its wandering ' the proof is 
given for its moveableness. 

71. It is not without parts, since it possesses 
somei like jars, etc. 

' It is not without parts/ %. $*, it is not without a cause, 
* since it possesses some/ t. a., since it possesses parts. What 
is its cause P The egotizing organ. As [even] the [so-call- 
ed] atoms have six [divisions, vU., the upper, under, right, 
left, front and back] at the same Ume, it follows that thej 
[too] consist of parts. Therefore the internal sense is, like 
jars, etc., not eternal, [as eternity belongs only to the indi- 
visible]. 

[The author] teaches [now], how the eternal and non« 
eternal things ai*e to be distinguished : 

The internal sense is not without a cause, since it possesses one. 
If [you ask :] *' What is its cause P ", understand, that it is the 
egotising organ. 

Moreover : 

72. Everything save primitive Matter and Soul 
is uneternal. 

[This is] plain. 

" Since Space, Time, etc. [%. «., ether] are eternal, how 
[can you say] that everything [save primitive Matter and 
Soul] is uneternal, [and for what reason do you ascribe 
eternity to primitive Matter] P " To this [objection of the 
Vaijeshika the author] replies : 

" Why is primitive Matter eternal ? " To this [the author] re- 
plies : 
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73. Parts ore not to be found in the whole, since 
Scripture teaches that it is williout parts. 

OnuBes' of tlie whole, i. e., of primilive Matter wlilcli U 
the cause of the world are not to he found, 'aiiice Scriptare 
teaches thut it is without parte,' i. e., since Scripture Mfs 
that it, l)eiii|r the piiticipal cuuee, lias uo other cause. 

*' Liberation is a manifestation of delit^lit." This [declar- 
ation of a Vedantiat the author] refutes; 

Whereof there are no parts, i. e., nith regard to which there are 
no cauaea of the liciii|{ produced, of tliat, t. e., of primitive Matter, 
no causes are to be foaed ; ' since Sciiptut-e tcaobea tliut it is nrith- 
oat purta,' i. e., sinoe the ecriptiirnl jiassajro " Kuuw the M&;& ua 
the primitive cause " (SweiMv. Up. 1. 10) (ostilios to the esisteucM 
of a uuivoraal priuiilivo causu, and siiiuu in [u^iceptiug] a oaaw of 
priniilive Mutter we ivould have a reyrettui in infinitum. 

[The author] letutos [now] the opluiou thai libemtion he « 
luauifcstatiou of deligliL: 

74. Liberation ia not a m an i flotation of dehght, 
because there are no properties. 

Because there is not thu rclatiuii of iiropfirty mid proprie- 
tor at [the tiiim of] liheration, [i.e. because the liberiited 
Self hns no piopertiea. Aiuljdoes thiii innnifestntiou [v*li)ch 
you accept] exist at nil tiniest' Then liberation would ob- 
tain aUo during (he state of niundiine existence. Or is it 
effected in liberiition? Then, on the other hund, there 
could be no ubsolute liherulion, because [every] positive 
thing which is an i-fl'oct [or a product] necessikrily perishes. 

[The author] refutes [now the doctrine of the Nuiyftyikas 
and Vaisesliikiis] that libemtion is the destructioti of the 
special qualitii'B [ascribed to the soul by those systenia, vta. in- 

' TooipUiii lliom^iJ 'parU,' aa purts air llm iimluriul cauioi of tLo wbul*. 
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iellect, happiness, onhappioeiSy desire, aversion, merit, de- 
merit and memorjr^] t 

Is [that] delight [the manifestation of whioh yon declare to be 
liberation] the essential nature of the Self, or something different P 
In the first case liberation wonid obtain dnring the state of man* 
dane existence, in the latter no absolute liberation oonld take place, 
because [every] positive thing which is an effect necessarily per* 
ishes. 

[The author] disposes [now] of the opinion that liberation is 
the destruction of the special qualities [of the soul] : 

75. Likewise not the destruction of the special 
qualities. 

If joa say that the special [qnalities of the soul] do not 
exist [in liberation], you acknowledge [thereby that] the 
genercU qualities, [t;if ., number, quantity, separatedness, con- 
junction, etc.,* continue even then to belong to the soulj. 
And thus [the liberated Self] would be associated with qua- 
lities, and hence there would be no absolute liberation. 

" The Self is of the same extension as the body | its de- 
parture from all that is called body [%• s., from the sabtile 
as well as from the gp*08S body] is liberation." This [doc- 
trine of the Jainas the author] refutes t 

* Likewise ' means: Liberation is not- [etc]. Because there is 
no proof for the opinion that the general qnalities [continue to 
exist at the time of liberation]. This is the sense. 

[The author] refutes [now] the opinion of the outcasts [t. s., of 
the Jainas] that the Self has the same extension as the body and 
that liberation is the constant going upwards of the Self which has 
departed from the body : 

76. Not a special wandering of that which is 
immovable. 
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Wration is not [effucted] bj wuiid«i-iag apwards, be- 
oaase Scripture touches tliat tlie Self is void of qualities, mo- 
tion and pi'opei-tiea. [Rut] lioiv [can you tulle of] UliemtionP 
[On your doctrine tlie Self] cnnnut even be eternnl, since, if 
changing into [the exteiiaioii uf] tlio hotly of an elcplntnt or 
a worm, it must coulraot or expand and, therefore, oouaisi 
of parts. 

[The author] iHsposca [non] of liberation oa eiploioad bj 
the Buddhisla [or uioro specially, by the Vijn&navftdios] : 

For if the Self hud the extonsioD of tlio body, it onglit, on «&• 
toring the body of an elepbanl or a worm, to increase or decreoas 
and, therefore, uocessarilj to bo declared to consist of part* ; kud 
hanoa it would not. bo eturnnl. For this reason it is proper to a(^ 
cept thst the Self is &ll'perTaiiiDg. Since it is, as snob, tmtaov* 
able, it cannot wmidei' upnarda. This is the meaning. 

[The author] disposes [now] of libarnlion as explained by Ilia 
Buddhists I 

77. Not tlie (lestnicLion of tlic influence of forms, 
because of tlie fuuU of momentavincas, etc. j 

Is that [what yuu cull tlio] ' foroi '> [of thought] iha m* 1 
sentiiil niitiiro of cnuniLiiin ? In tliia crise cognition, too, [the 
continuity of wliiuh is cooaidered by you iis the Self] vrould 
be deatioyo^l [in Ubenition, if libontion were wlmt you de- 
clare it lo bei mid] who would [then] be liberated 1> Or ia 
[the ' form'] an nltribuLo [of co^'uition] P Then it would 
constantly peritih oa account of its momentariness, aud erea 
those who are subject to ninintane existence would be libera- 
ted. And if [you any that the Self] is not liberated then [t. s., 
at tlie time of muiid^kne existence] becuuse of the power of the 
[previous] impressions, [we reply : In this case] let libera- 
tion be sitnply the destruction of [tliose previous] impres- 

■ mil -pUii-jhit fa patiiUtiinaila-vitHu-ripa ikJrof, Papfil. 
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•ions ; what is the nse of [defining it as] the destmction of 
the inflaence of forms P By the word, * etc' [the following 
is intended] s ns [in your opinion] the continuity of pure cog- 
tiitions [t. e.f of those cognitions which have not the form 
of an empirical object] is also perishable, [of] whose libera* 
tion [can yon talk] P 

[The author] refutes [now the explanation of] liberation, 
[given] by [another] sect of the Buddhists : 

' The influence of forms ' means : the connection with the ob* 
jectsJ The destmction thereof is not liberation for the following 
among other counter-ai-f^nments : becauRe tlie destruction of each 
previous connection [of thought] with objects is, on account of the 
momontariness of all [objects, accepted by you], easily obtainable 
[or rather a matter of fact] even in mundane existence, [while li- 
beration must naturally be difficult to obtain] ; and because even 
the Self must be momentary [in your opinion], as the continuity 
ot pure cognitions, too, is momentary [according to your doctrine { 
of] whoso liberation, [tlierefoi*e, can yon talk] ? 

[The author] refutes [now] the opinion that liberation is the 
destruction of everything except the Self: 

78. Not the destruction of everything [except 
the Self], because this is not Soul's aim, and because 
of other faults.* 

[This is] plain. 

[The author] refutes [now the Nihilistic doctrine] tHltt the 
▼Old is liberation : 

For what sin has the universe committed, so that its destmo- 
tion were (o be sought for [by those who endeavour after libera- 
tion] ? Besides [that theory must be rejected] on account of its 
impossibility. 



I ' Form ' ii her« eqaalised to ' object/ b«oaiiM tho VijfilnaTidins aeknow- 
Mgo no oztomal objects, bat only notiona. 

* /. ••, beoaoM tho SaijisAra ii eternal, and booanie thero It no reason for 
ike deeimotion of everything. 
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70. For the same reasons the void [is] also [not 
liberation]. 

[/. 0.] beoansa tliU is not Soul's oim, etc. By the word 
* eta.' tlie imposBibilily is intimated tliat anybody will betukff 
bimself [to the means of Lis owu destraction. Here tbe Ni- 
tiiliat who denies even the existence of the Self makei the 
following objection :] " If a Belf ia accepted, then avereioa 
[must naturally be felt] Against that which is antagouistio 
to it, and affection for that which ia favoarable to it j there- 
fore, as these two are causes of bondage, there would be no 
liberation." Don't any Bf> 1 For bondage does not result 
(rom nffection and aversion as such, but from a species of 
tbem, [t. e., from that affection and aversion alone the ob- 
jeot of which ia on empirical onej. As according to the 
doctrine of the fiuddhists bondage does not result from the 
oontinuity of cognitions as such, since the continuity of pure 
cognitions [i e., of cognitions which have no relation to 
the empirical world] is [in their opinion] a means of libera- 
tion, so bondage does not result from the aversion against ' 
that which ia antiigunistic to the isolnlion of the Self nor 
from the affection for the permanent freedom of the Self 
from Up&dhts ; on the contrary, [suub aversion and affec- 
tion] are means of liberation. 

(Some Taushtikas' teach:] " Liberation is dependent on 
a certain time, place, or work." This [the author] refutes: 

Because Ihis is not Soul's aim, and because of other faults ; klao 
on accou[it u( tlie [nbsuluto} impossibility. Tliia is ttio sense. 

[Tl.e author] refutes now [tl.o opiuion of worl.lly people] that 
libumlion is tlio gniiiitig of excellent gurliiuda of flowers, BaDdol- 
woud' aud buloveil womoii ut hiijiio cieelluut jituco : 

' Cr. Slipklift-Llnlil fiO. 

* The poodur ut wliiuli, iiiiioJ wiU irator kud perfuiuM, it DMd to ftaoiat 
til* bodf kod hki k oooliiig tiS«at. 
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80. Nor the gaining of some place, eto., since 
conjunctions lead to disjunctions. 

Since the conjanction with a place terminates in disjunc- 
tion, there woald be mundane existence again. By the word 
' etc.' time and work are also comprised. Tlie conjunction 
with a [certain] time, too, [must] likewise [come to an end ; 
that is to say : the same refutation holds good with regard to 
those who mean that liberation will come at a certain time 
of its own accord.] And [if liberation were the fruit] of 
works, then, since this is perishable, there would be mun- 
dane existence again. 

[The followers of ?ahkarAch&rya teach:] ''Liberation 
is the conjunction of the part, i. «., of the indiyidual Self, 
with the whole, %• a., with Brahman." This [the author] 
refutes : 

[This is] clear. 

[The anthor] refates [now the opinion] that liberation is the 
oon junction of the part, t. 0., of the individaal soul, with the whole, 
t. 0., with Brahman : 

81. That which is without parts cannot be in 
conjunction with parts. 

The individaal Self is not a part of Brnhman, because 
Brahman has no parts [according to your doctrine. And if 
a conjunction of the indiyidual Self with Brahman were pos« 
sible, this] conjunction [also] would terminate in disjunc- 
tion, and hence bondage would take place again. But if 
[you say : ** After the dissolution of the individual soul in 
BrahmanJ no disjunction [is possible], as there is no longer 
a cause of mundane existence," then let this [non-existence 
of such a cause] be [liberation] ;^ what need is there of in- 
venting the conjunction of the part [with the whole] P 



* Thii ii SAipkhya doctrine, according to which, howeT«r, ih« 
landan* •zisienc* ii only annihilated bj ditorimtnative knowMgt. 
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" Liberation is [the acquisition ofj the facnU; of assum- 
ing ntomic! size [or invisibility] and of otln-r au[)(rrtiDtnral 
powers." With reference to this [o|)iniou Ibu uutbur] 
declares : 

(According to Mtih&ileva'ii rcailiii^ our nphorism is to bo triini. 
Inted! [Libcraliou] it not the tonjiuiction of lh« pail uitlt Urn 
tehoU. ) 

BccnuBO no proof uiists for the theory that BraliiDnn itnd the 
iudiviJuul vial stand in the relation of wliolc and part ; aud bfr 
caustt [anuli n] coiijiiiictioa, [if possibli',] would terminal* is 
diaj auction. 

82. Nor [i3 liberation] the possession of the fa- 
culty of assuming atomic bize, etc., because its loss is 
inevitable, like the di»jiinelii)n from [all] other [pos- 
sessions]. 

Tbese [supcriDitnriil powers], too, [wliicli can bi.- obtained 
by tlio Yuyti-praiiiB] are not eternal, becanse tliey nre pro- 
ducts. By tlie word ' etc' are int4>nded tlie powers of as- 
suming exirumu li^jlitnesa [or incorporcniity] and cztrema 
heaTiness, of reaching at anything,' of an irresistible will, cf 
mastering all beings, of cliiin^'ing the course of nature, end 
of resorting to any place at one's mere will. 

" Liberation results from the acquisition of the supreme 
divine power mid rank." Witii regard to this [current 
belief the author] declines! 

83. Nor the attainment of the rank of Indra or 
pf another [god], for the same reason. 

[I. «.] because thia is [likewise] not eternal. 

" The senses consist of the elements." This [objection, 
made by a Niiijiyikii or Vuiaeshika with reference to the 
6flmkhja doctrine propounded in I. 61, the author] refute^ i 

■ Ai (oDobiDg lb* moon witb tb* aad of one'i finger. 
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[Tbese] two aphorisms [82 and 83] are clear. 
The author refutes [now the opinion] that the senses consist of 
the elements: 

84. The senses have not their origin in the ele- 
ments, since Scripture teaches that they spring from 
the egotizing organ. 

Thus [it is said, Mo^cJ. Up. 2. 1. 8.] : 

" From thii * are prodaced the tiIaI air, the iniemal and all ez- 
temal tentet, ether, air, light, water and the earth, the topporter of 
all." 

[The Naij&yikns,] however, sny that [the senses] hare 
their origin in the elements, because thej are under the 
delusion that that sense bjr which the cause of a [gross] 
element, t. e, a [particular] rudiment, is apprehended [bj a 
pod or a Togin], has its origin in that [element]. 

** Lil>eration lesults from the knowledge of the six cate- 
gories." With regard to this [doctrine of the Vaiieshikai 
the author] declares : 

In the word hhHta'prakfititvam the suffix tva is added to a 
BAhuvnhi-compound, 

For we learn from the Purnqas and other [writings] that the 
senses are the product of that egotizing org^n which has the nature 
of Sattva^ The current saying, however, that [the senses] 
have their origin in the elements, is brought about by the delusion 
that that sense by which the cause of a [g^dss] element, t. 0., a 
[particular] rudiment, is apprehended, has its origin in that 
[element]. 

The two [following] aphorisms are [intended] for the refutatioii 
of the doctrine of the Vai^eshikns that there are six categories and 
that liberation results from the knowledge of them, and of th6 



■ Aniroddha miarepreienta the purport of the Upaaiahad whioh doss nol 
liara tpeak of the agotiting organ, bat of Brabmaa. 
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doctrine ol tilt) NuiyAyikua that thera ara sUteeti calegoriM wtd 
that liburntiuu ronulla (rum ttm kuowludgo of Itiuati ; 

85. The restriction on six categories is not [cor- 
rect, nor] does liberation result from the cognition of 
them. 

[The categories of tliQ Vnisealiikaa are :] subatance, qnali- 
tj, action [or motion], generalitj, parlicularitj and inhe- 
rence. [Tlieseaie explaitied by tbem in the following man- 
ntr:} Substances are earth, water, lire, air, etber, time, 
B[iace, the Self and tbe internal sense. Qnalities are colour, 
taste, amell anJ toiicb, number, dimensions, individualitj, 
ConjuiicLiun and disjunction, priority and posteriority, no- 
tions, joy and pnin, desire and aversion, effort, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, impulse [or faculty of reproduction or 
elasticity], merit, demerit and sound. Actions [or motioos] 
are tbrowing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, ex- 
panding and going. (Of. Vais. SQtra. 1. I. 4-7, Bh&^l.&pario- 
cbeda 1-S). Generality ia [iwo-fuM], liigber [extensive] and 
lower [non-extensive] (uf. Bh&ab&par. 7-9 and the Upoakftr* 
and Vivriti to Vuia. H. J. 2. S). Particularitiee are [called 
only] tbe ultimate [diatinclions] abiding in tbe eternal sub- 
Btancea [t. e., in space, time, ether, soul, and in tbe atoms of 
earth, water, fire and air.]> (Cf. Bb&sh&p. 9, and tbe Upas- 
kftra and Vivfiti to Vais. S. 1. 2. 6). Inherence is that con- 
junction of tilings, known to be never separated, which is 
the cause of tbe conviction ' here [is Ibis or that inherent].** 
This restriction [of tbe Vaiaeabikas] is not [correct in our 
opinion], as we Sanikbyaa do not acknowledge a restricted 
number of categories. Nor doea liberation result from the 
cognition of these [six categories], because liberation pro- 
ceeds only from the knowledge of the Self. 

> WLile rur all other di«tiiii:lioi>i different eiprouioni, u U«la, tJ>»iMlM, 
Mo,, are utvd. 

■ C/. tha quoUtioa io lbs Upukln to Vaii. Satrs 7. 1. SS. 
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" Liberation resalts from the knowledge of tbe sixteen 
categories." With regard to this [doctrine of the Naijriji- 
kas the author] declares: 

86. The same it is also with the sixteen etc. 

[The Naiy&yikas teach :'] ** Final beatitude is attained 
bj the knowledge of the truth about [the following sixteen 
tilings :] means of right knowledge, object of right know- 
ledge, doubt, motive, example, tenet, the members [of a syl- 
logism] , argumentation, ascertainment, discussion, wrangling, 
cavil, semblance of a reason, unfairness, futility and reason 
of rebuke (Ny&ya Sfttra 1. 1). ' Means of right knowledge ' 
are perception, inference, analogy and testimony (Ny. 8. 1. 
8). * Objects of right knowledge ' are soul, body, sense^ 
[sense] -object, cognition, the internal sense, activity, fault, 
transmigration, fruit, pain and emancipation (Ny. 8. 1. 9). 
' Doubt ' is an uncertain judgment with regard to the par- 
ticularity [of an object, and arises] 1, from the appearance 
of properties which are common [and therefore not distinc- 
tive] or several [such as cannot belong to the same thing], 
2, from discrepant opinions, and 3, from unsteadiness of 
apprehension or non-apprehension (Ny. 8. 1. 28). 'Motive' 
is that thing for the attainment of which one engages 
In action (Ny. 8. 1. 24). * Example' is that thing with re- 
gard to which ordinary people and the investigator entertain 
the same opinion (Ny. 8. 1. 25). * Tenet ' is that, the steadi- 
ness of the acceptance of which, rests on an [authoritative] 
treatise (Ny. 8. 1. 26). This is of four kinds (end of V&tsy&- 
yana's commentary on Ny. 8. 1. 26), because there is the 
following difference: 1, dogma of all systems, 2, dogma 
peculiar to some system, 3, hypothetical dogma and 4, 
implied dogma (Ny. S. 1. 27). The * members [of a syllo- 

' In translating the following Njija 8 Ainu I hare mad* critioal om of Dr. 
Ba11antjne*s tranilation. Unfortanatelj, ihii irantlaiion doet noi eiUnd 
to the fifth book of th« SAtras which is rerj difflooU. 
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gtsm]' are 1, proposition, U, rtinaon, 3, example, i, appli- 
cation [of tbe reason], mid fi, uoiiclusion (Ny. S. 1. S2). | 
* ArgunmntaLion ' is rensoniiig from a, demonstration of tb« ' 
cause, for tbe sake of tbe knowledge of tbe trutb with re- 
gard to an object, tbe real nature of wbich ia not occuratelj < 
apprehended (Ny. 8. I. 40). ' Ascertainment ' is tbe deter- 
mination of an object by pondering on both wbat is to b« 
said for and against it (Ny. S, 1. 41). 'Discussion' i» tbe 
maintenance [by two parties] of one side and of tbe other — 
baaed on five-mem bered [syllugisais], — and consists in tiia 
defence [of the proposition] by proofs [on tbe part of tbs 
one disputant] and in tbe assailing it by reasoning [on the 
part of the other], while there is no discordance in respect of ' 
their [general] tenets (Ny. S. 1. 12). ' Wrangling ' consists 
in defending or attacking [a proposition] mith unfairneaa, 
futility, or in airay such as deserves rebuke, nbile iiit de- 
clarations hold good wbich have [just] been given [with 
regard to 'discusBiou'] (Ny. S. 1. 43). 'Cavil* is called 
this [wranglinij), when devoid of [nay attempt uiadu for] 
the establishing of the opposite side of the <jue8tton (Ny. 8. i 
1 . 44). The ' semblances of a reason ' are 1, tbe erratic, 3, 
the contradictory, 3, the equally avuilahio on both sides,' 
4, that which is in the same case with wliat ia to be proved, 
and 5, the mistimed (Ny. S. 1. 45). 'Unfairness' ia oppos- 
ing a proposition by means of usunniing a different sense 
(Ny. 8. 1. 51). This iaof three kinds: 1, unfairness in respect 
of a term, 2, unfairness in respect of a genus, and 3, ua- 
fairnesa in respect of a metaphor (Ny. S. 1. 52), ' Futility' 
is opposition based on similarity or difference of qualitiei 
[without regard to the invariabluness of ussociatioa or disso- 
ciation] [Ny. S. 1. 59). [There are the following 24 subdivi- 
sions of futility ;] 1, sophistic objection founded on similari- 
ty of qualities {siiilhiirmiju-samfi), 2, on difference of qualitiei 

I Pioiiaraiia-iuniu, tlio Bnmo aoniblaiioo of H roniou which la mIIoiI Mt- 
pral'paiiKa ia litt«r Njilyit wrilinga. 
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{vaidharmya'sama), S, the sophism that, if two thibgs have 
ODeqnaliij in common, their other qualities are also the same 
{utkanha-iama), 4, the sophism that, if two things have 
one qnalitj in common, a different qnality missing in one is 
missed in the other also {apakariha'iama)^ 6, the sophism 
that the qualities of the example belong to the subject of 
the proposition (varnya-iama), 6, sophistic objection based 
on confounding the qualities of the example with those of 
the subject of the proposition {avarnya-iama), 7, the sophism 
that, if two things possessing a certain quaJitj admit of 
alternativeness in one respect, thej are subject to alternative- 
ness in other respects also {vikalpa-sama), 8, sophistic objeo- 
tion founded on an example which is in the same predica- 
ment with what is to be proved (sddhya'Sama), 9, that sophism 
in which the reason coincides with what is to be proved 
(prdpii'sama)^ 10, that sophism in which there is no con- 
nection between the reason and what is to be proved {aprdpii- 
fama), 11, the sophism that even the proof is to be proved 
{prcaaiiga'iama), 12, the sophistic procedure of setting a 
counter-example without taking notice of the oppone&t's 
example (pralidfiBhfdnta^sama)^ 18, sophistic objection found* 
ed on the not having an origin {anuipatti'Sama)^ 14, that 
sophism in which a doubt is founded on a special quality 
common to two things {safiichaya'iama)^ 16, that sophism in 
which an object is characterized by a quality that is, as a 
proof, of the same weight pro ei eonlra {prakaraf^^Bama), 16, 
that sophism in which the validity of a reason is disputed^ 
because it does not hold good at the three times (ahetu^ 
$ama)f^ 17, sophistic objection based on self-evidence {ariKd» 
paiti'Baina)y 18, the sophistic objection that everything 
would be void of distinction, if homogeneousness were in- 



1 Raftd ''prakaranAhetu'* in mj edition with the M8S. AO and the I. O. L. 
MS. I hftT* bMn milled to adopt the wrong reading of MS. B bj lbs 
mifprint in the edition of the Nyija Darlana (OalcmtU 1S06) page tSS. 
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ferred from the iicconliinco of two things in one (iiialily 
(avUeiha-tama), ID, lliO sopliisiii that uiLher of two eaaeiitinl- 
ly different qiinhtiea muy hdon^f to one tiling, if the differ- 
enca ia founded in Iho cnuae of the thing (upajtalli-tanut), 
20, the aui>hislic ubjecLiou that tim |>heuoiueuun liu not 
ftlwaya the tinine eiiiise [upatainVti-iatna], 21, eopliialtc objec- 
tion fonnded on the notion of iinporcHptihleneea {anitpattlnthi^ 
aama), 22, of eternity [nilya-tama], ^8, of non-ttUirnlty 
(anili/a^Kima), and 24, that sophistic ohjeclion in vrhivh tha 
fnct is piisst-d over tliat the same effects mi)y tuko place in 
consequence of ilifferent circnuiBtnncea {kitrya-iavia, Ny. S, 
b. ]. I). 'Reasons of rebnku' are misunderstanding and 
uotunderatiindiiigat all (Ny. H. 1. 60). [Or, more apeciully,] 
there are the fulhiwing [22] reason* of rebulcu: 1, tha 
abandoning of a proposed thesis [pratijAd'hatii), 2. the 
changing of the tliusis [pruiij^antartim), 3, the contradiction 
between thesis and iirgnniont [pralij/i<l-viro(Iha), 4, the aban- 
doning of one'aown thesis, after having heard the opponent'ii 
argument {pntiijfiaaaipnyata), 5, the alleging of au argument 
which ia different from the reqnired (heiv-antaram), 6, th« 
mentioning of something whicli is not connected with the 
object nnder discussion {lulhiinlnram), 7, an uDDieaning 
objection (tiiraH/iaAiam), 6, the iion- understanding of the 
Bense of the opponent's norda {uuijfliUdrtham), 9, the talking 
nonsense {apdrllmkum), 10, the neglect of the proper order 
in construing a syllogism {aprdpla-kdlam), II, the omission 
of a member in a syllogism (iii/iiitdm), 12, the mentioning 
of more than one reason or example in aayllogiam {adhikam), 
13, sniieifliious repetition [punar-uktmn) , 14, the being 
ailenl, though an argument Inis been formally uttered three 
times by tho opponent (aiiuiiu(i/i<iii/ia)j(iut], 15, the non-com- 
prehending of a sentence, tliongti this hus been comprehend- 
ed by the ussenihly and fonnally uttered three Umea by the 
opponent l<ij/i.uuim), Ifi, the being puz;£lud {apratibhd) , 17, 
flightinesa (vikihepa), 18, the acknowledging of a fault in 
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one's own arguing with the remark that the opponent aUo 
is gniltj of such a fault (maidnujfid)^ 19, the neglecting to 
censure an argument of the opponent which ought to be cen- 
sured (paryanuyojyopekshafjtam), 20, the censuring of a fault- 
less argument of the opponent {nirannycjydnuyoga), 31, an 
assertion which is in contradiction with one's own doctrine 
{ap(uiddhdnta)9 and 22, the semblances of a reason (hetth 
dbhd$a, Nj. 8. 6. 2. ]). 

This restriction [of the Naiy&yikos] that there are [onlj] 
so mnny [categories] is not [correct], nor does liberation 
result from the cognition of these [sixteen categories]. Bj 
the word ^etc.' [it must be understood that] other asserters 
of a restricted number of categories^ are also to be refuted. 

** There are eternal atoms of four* kinds. As the gross 
elements have their origin in these, what need is there of 
[accepting a] primitive Matter P" To this objection [of a 
Yai^eshika the author] replies: 

By the word ' etc.* [it mast be understood that] other asserters 
of a restricted nnmber of categories are also to be refated. 

[The author now] disposes of [the opinion] that the world hM 
its origin in eternal atoms of fonr kinds : 

87. The atoms are not eternal, since Scripture 
teaches that they are products. 

Since Scripture teaches that everything arose from primi- 
tive Matter and that anything except primitive Matter and 
Soul is not eternal, the [so-called] atoms are products and^ 
therefore, neither eternal nor cause [of the world]. 

And so there are no real atoms. This [the author] sayi 
[in the following aphorism]: 

Becaune, having learned from Scripture that only primitive Mai- 



1 Ai, /. «., th« PAIapaiaa aboat whom tho SrvdiJanaM ipgraha maj hm 
oontnlted. 

* The atoini of ether are ezoladed here, beoanee ether doee not derelop into 
groee matter. 
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i«r nod Soal are eternal, no know that all uthor thiuga uro pro* 
duote. Tbia is Itie Beiiso. 

[The antLor] enys [now] that the [so-callttii] atom is aat nithout 
parts for the same reaaon, i. «,, bQctLUHu it is a prodaut: 

88. They are not witliout iiarfca, because tliey are 
prod acta. 

Tliat which ia a product ia not without parta, like a clotb. 

"Something is apprehended by perception, if it has A 
manifest colour. [Now,] ns the Self is not so, lio\* ia it to 
be apprehended' [and, therefore, to be aoknowleJgedJW 
To this [waterialislic] objection [the autborj replies i 

Supply: the [so-oullml] alorits. That which is a produut ia not 
without parts, like a jftr, 

[Thu sullior] rufuloB [novr the doctrine] tliiU the puruuptihlenoM 
of a euIiHUtiiuo iloponda on a niKiiiFcet colmir ; 

89. Perceptilileness does not necessarily depend 
on colour. 

Since, when jon say 'This bird is bere,' [the expression 
*bere' shows Uiat] space is perceived and bence [tbu case] 
disiif^rees [with the oppinieiit's rule], perceptiblenosa does u.)t 
necessarily dijpond on a manifest colour. And there is no 
application [of this rule] to the snpernatural perception of 
the Yoyina, which arises from the power of oontemplution. 

[The author] teaches [now] lliat dimension is not of four 
Itinda, viz., small, threat, long, and short, [as the Vataeabikas 
bold]; 

Becaueo space ih perceived, whet) you say 'This bird ia here.' 

[Tlio aullioi] ruCutuB [i>ow the opinion} that dimenaiou ia foar- 
(old, viz., amult, gruat, long, and short: 

1 Head, wiLb Ibu I. 0. h. 118., in my odition : vdbhita-rip^vatliiit e* 
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90. Dimension is not of four kinds, because these 
can be brought together in two. 

Because [all] current ideas [about dimension] are account- 
ed for, if the product is declared to be great and the cause 
to be small.' The other varieties of dimension [long, short, 
big, thin, etc.] are only subdivisions of these [two]. 

** [Tou have declared in aph. 72 that everything save pri- 
mitive Matter and Soul is non-eternal. But] genus is eternal, 
though different from primitive Matter and Soul.*'* With 
reference to this [remark of a Naiy&yika or Vaitfeshika the 
author] declares: 

Becanse ' these,* %. 0., product and cause, can be explained as 
great and small, [respectively, and] the other dimensions may 
simply be defined as varieties of great and small. 

'* Genns, though different from primitive Matter and Soul, is 
eternal.'* This | object ion the author] refutes: 

91. Though genus is not eternal, it possesses 
constancy^ and, therefore, is recognized. 

As the recognition ^This is the same Devadatta [whom I 
have seen before/ which] does not refer to a genus, [but to 
an individual, is to be accounted for by the constancy of the 
individual Devndatta], so the genus [too], though not eternal, 
is recognized in the case of the flame [which is always 
homogeneous] or of similar things [/. %., water, houses, 
etc.] on account of its long lasting constancy. [That is to 
say : the recognition of a genus is quite parallel to that of 
an individual]. 



^ I. f., tho profluct is nlwajii of grontor oxtonilon than th« material oanM, 
M /. {., the jar ii bigger than it« raw material, the olaj. 

t Neither prahfiti nor purusha are a idmdnya (or jAti)^ bat prakritiivam an^ 
puruihatvam are. 

t tthira^chira-kAUm aamdna-rApena nf^dym, nit^a^nm kaddpi dhinniuin, 
Pftf^it — RTory genni perishes in the Pralaja in whioh onlj primiiiTe Matter 
and the ■onls oontinne to exist. 



[The autlioi] acts [llie opinion of lite Unddliials] luida 
tbat no genus exists; 

Ab the reoogiiilion 'Tliia is tlio aame Duvudulla [iv)ium I hava 
Been bcfm-e, nliidi] does not refer to a gaims, bat to an indiTiiluitl, 
depecds on the consUncy of tlie imliviiJual, so tlie i-ocn(;Ditioii of 
tbe genus, too, is dcjiendeiit on constuucj und not on ntornily. 

92. It is not to be denied for tliis reason. 

Qenua is not to be denied, because it ia recognized, i. e., 
because tbe argument brought forward b^ tlio oppostuf 
[fiuddbist, viz., "there is no genus, as it is notliing but 
Bimilarity what we apprehend indifferent individuula "] la 
contradicted bj sense-evideiiee; [that is to say : the word 
'liouse ' /. (. is heard to be used, even when the hoaao seea 
just now is totally different in appearance from those whicli 
have been seen formerly]. 

"[Genus] is a uniform notion which tneana exclusion o( 
[all] different things." To this objt^ction [of u Naiyftjilm 
the author] replies: 

For tbia i-euon, i, e., bccnuao of aQnso-eTidonce, it is not to b« 
denied, i. e., gvnus is nut to be duiiied. Tlio meaning is : tiooaaa* 
!rr»fultLhle seiiso-ovidoTicQ provcu [Llie uiixlunce of] tliu ohjecl 
[nnder discussion, i.e., of Konns], 

[The autliur] refutes [now thu doctrine] thnt genus is the oi- 
elusion of [all] dilluronl things. 

1)3. It has not tlie tiature of tlie exclusion of 
[all] different lliiiij^a, because it is appreliendcd aa 
positive. 

If [genua] were of negative nature, a conception ought 
to be formed, di:[>eMdont un the recollection of what [the 
special genus] ia nut ([irutiyogiH), but not in a positive man- 
ner, [ue it ia really done. That is to eny : seeing/. %. a cow 
and forming the idea of its genus, 1 ought, according to 
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Njr&ja doctrine, to thiuk of evetjthing what is hot cow and 
to exclude this]. And so [it is said]: 

"Thai wliioh » non-oow oan be ezolndod [onlj] wben it ifl ttta- 
bliahed,* and thii ia nothing bat] th« negation of [the notion] oow. 
[In order to eompaii thia negation, hoireTer, the notion] oow mnet 
be atated at firat, which ia [airoplj] denied hj the negatire partiole. 
Bat if [the notion] oow ia not eatabliahed, [the notion] non-oow Is 
[alao] not } and if the latter ia not [known], whenoe oan [the 
notion] cow be ?** 

** Recognition wil] [notj depend [on homogeneousness, 
but] on similaritj/' To this objection [of the Buddbist 
tbe autbor] replies: 

The genus oow, /. t., has not the nature of the being different 
from what is non-cow. Wlij [not] P Becaase it is apprehended 
as positive, t. «., becaase it is apprehended as being of positiya 
nature, without the recolleolion of its antithetic, via., of what is 
non-cow. Therefore it is said : (follow the same yerses as in 
Aniruddha*8 Commentary). 

[The author] refutes [now the opinion of the Pr4bh4karas] that 
similarity is a principle different [from genus or sameness] : 

94. Similarity is not a different principle, as is 
apprehended by perception. 

Similnritj is tbe possession of sameness in the greater 
number of parts, [and] not a principle different [from same- 
ness], because tbe conception Hbis [thing] is similar to 
tlmt' arises from apprehending, by perception, [an object] 
which has tbe greater number of parts just [as another 
object.] 

[The author] mentions another mode [of explanation] : 

Because [similarity] is apprehended by perception in the form 
of these or those substances, qualities etc. This is the sense. 

' 7. e., We mast haTe arriTed at thin negatire notion, before we can make 
nse of it ; and, na it ii nhown in the following lino, the negatire notion Is not 
to be had withont the prerioofl establiibment of the positire. 

31 
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95. Or [aimilarity] is the iiiaiiireatatmn of an 
inuate quality, because it is appreliended on account 
of the particuluriLy [of the similar thing].' 

ThinjjB huve a peculiaritj innate [to tliem].* Tliia [p««u- 
Uaritj] nliicli beeomee nianifest, i. e., which appeiini u Boro»- 
tliiiig particular, at the eight of another aimilar boJy, is the 
cause of the apprehenaiwii of similarity [expressed in the | 
words] * tliia is Biuular.' But similarity is aot a prtncipU 
different [fi-oiu sameuesa]. 

" Siinihirity is the reast>ii for the cognittou of the conaeo- 
tion between name and nuiiied.* Thua it is to be eiplaiued." i 
With reference tit this [remark made by u Naij&yilia, th» 
author] declares : 

' The mauifestation of au innate peouHaiity ' moans : a mnnifea- 
ted innate pecnliarity ; ' maiufuntiM ' : kuuwn as adaplud tii thia or 
tliat busiooBS i 'uua«uoantuf tlio particalarity [of the aimilar 
thing]': on aocount of ila urjuoeotion with such a jieculiar 
quality i ' hocausa it is appruhondtKl ' : liecanBB ainiikrity t« appr»- 
bended. And thus the nicaniug [tif the aphorism] iathis: no- 
thing bni the peculiariLy tvliioh ahidoa in Ihis or that thing ia tha 
object of tho perception of similarity [i. «., hringa about the por- 
ceptiou of similarity]. 



■ Vi)BlDi>bbikiliu agoiiboa n tvtaUy dilTureiit but bott«r lenM to tbU 

ton coniider it BaBileSnitiou ot bimlluritj Kitdhi'tla-prakirna, wliils Ti- 
jfilii&bhikiba doolaros il to bo Iha rofatatiou o[ a wrong deanition. 

' Tho niji I'uUi of ga t. i. ii jolird-ii. 

* The raq^'t g»^ '"^ '''^ (olloniug einniple. (nxjuentlj Diftd in H;!;* 
work! ^ kaichid grdmSuaS purujho go-puilit-tad-arlht^ favaya-patlalf clla 
jinili, it<« fu gavaya-paJitlha^ na jdiiiti. atha kaimi^k-cltH 4r*9yak«-pi. 
TVthAch ehrulavin •fo-iadfiio bhavali iianaya" i(i, antHlataif tana^ jack- 
cKKati ga.iailn*'-'? chit ilfhuy paiyali, tadi iJiI-ixiJiyirfAiAv imsrati prali- 
padyof* cht ' mly ayiilt fv-iadfiia ' iti, niichinoli liha, ]rdd tlitj-jHl^a gatagt- 
pa<la*yd 'rfhtiA. 
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96* Nor is [similarity that by which] the con- 
nection between name and named [is established]/ 

Siruilaritj is not the reason for the cognition of [this] 
connection, because [many cases] disagree [with that rale 
laid down by the Noij&yikas] ; for the connection between 
name and named is ascertained elsewhere also [«• •., where 
no similarity exists], from instruction etc. [i. a., from dic- 
tionaries or coUoquiul nse]. 

Since [the compound 8aif^'Hd'$ainjili'BaiiJ>afidhai^ is not to 
be understood as a Tatpurusha in the sense of $atf^M-4iaq^ 
jfiino^ saffAandha^f^ but to be] analysed as an instrumental 
[Baliu?r!hi in the sense of satfijiU-Maif^llinau para$par(m 
$atfAad>yete yena]y the cognition which apprehends the 
object [under discussion, t. e., similarity,] is elliptioally 
denoted [by that compound]. 

[The author] refutes [the opinion] that the connection 
between word and meaning is eternal. 

(According to the canons interpretation of HahAdeva, omt 
aphorism is to be translated : Nor ii the connection between name 
and named — ) 

Supply ' eternal.' 

What need is there of many [words] P The oonneotton between 
word and meaning is not eternal. This [the author] states [in 
the following aphorism] : 

97. The connection is not eternal, because the 
two things are perishable. 

As both, word and meaning, are perishable, how can their 
connection be eternal P 

[The author] refutes [now] the beginninglessness of [any] 
connection : 



' Thia •zplanation of th« aphoriim ii inferior to that giren bj TiJAAna- 
bhikiho. 
' Which, howerar, ViJftAnabhikaha has erery right to do. 
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[Tliia Ul iAni«. 

[Tho Butlior] oontutM [now] tho theory nf tLo boginuingloas- 
noBS of [any] uuiitiection : 

98. No connection ia hoginningleas, because 
this ie excluded by tliat menus of knowledge wliicli 
acquuiuta us witii Die thing [connected]. 

A present connection can [only] Lave its origiii in motion, 
and tliere ia no motion of that whiob is eternal unJ all-per' 
Tftdiug. Tii6 'great' and [nil] other [material priDciples] 
are not eternal ; how can their coiiiioction [tritli onu itn- 
otiier] be eternal P Ami the Selfo have no connection with ' 
these [principlee], i. 6., with Matter [altogether], becauaa 
they are ?oiJ of qualitiea. Moreover, the connection [of 
tilings] nill be npprehemled by the same means of knowledge 
[be it perception or inference] by which tbe things are 
apprehended ; [t. e., as the things tliemselves, so their cou- 
oection also— discerned by the same means — luuatbe iwHsli- 
Rble]. In this manner [iUe oU'rntty of all connections] is 
exoluded by thtit means of knowledge which acqiiainU «■ 
with tbe thing [connected]. 

[The author] refutes [the exiateuoe of] inherenoe [whiob 
forma a special category with tbe Vaideshikas] : 

Since by a distinct percoptiQii' only that conneotiou is esta- 
blialied which depends on thocliaracterizing [/. i., colourant! form] 
and on theoharaclorized [/. i., JEir], and since such [a conuoction] 
is not poBsihlo, when there is no charactcrizicig nor charactoriied 
thin),', it ia not proper to accept tho oloniity of any connection. 

[The author] refutoa [tho oiiatDiico of] iuhereoce : 

99. Inherence is not, because tliere is no proof 
[of ila exiatence]. 

Is [what you Vai^eshikns call] inherence connected or not 
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connected [wiUi those objects to wbicb you ascribe inber- 
encejP If it is not couneotedy how could it bring some 
other thing^ [f. t., colour] in connection [with a jar, /. «.,]P 
If it is connected, inherence must be declared [to be this 
very connection], as no other connection is possible. Since 
for this [inherence which you assume] another [inherence, 
connecting the first with the respective thing, must be accept-* 
ed] again, and for this [second] another again, [etc.], and 
since thus there would be a regresBus in infinitum^ there is no 
inherence. But [in reality] the conception (Matfipratibhdga) 
[of two things] as insepanible results from the variety of 
special connections, as [for instance of the connection] of 
fire with a lump of red-hot iron. 

** If there is no inherence, how are [such] conceptions [of 
characterized things possible, as] * a white cloth/ < the 
horse runs,' ^ this is a cow* ' P '' To this [question of the 
Vai^eshika the author] replies : 

[The author] demonstrates [now] that there is no proof [of the 
existence of inherence] : 

100. Since with reference to both alike [the re- 
lation] is to be explained otherwise, perception or 
inference [are the causes of such conceptions]. 

Since with reference to both [notions] alike [t. s., to that 
of the subject and to that of the predicate, the relation] is 
to be accounted for simply by the fact that this is the na- 
ture of the thing (tdddtmya). Else [those two notions] 
would not have a common substratum ; [/. t., else the jar 
could not be the common substratum of the being a jar and 
of the being blue]. 

** Motion is to be inferred [from conjunction and disjunc- 
tion]." With regard to this [remark the author] declares : 

* Anyam^ snpplj fMddrtham. 

' In whioh aooording to the doctrine of the TaiieehikM the gaivmm inheree. 



m 
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raing to tito i-oujiitg ut Miili&iuv» uur »pliuriBni tuuat ba 
(ransUtod : Sittoe in both ea$rt alike [thv matltr} it la bt aafUitU'l 
ot/uneite, neilhtr jmrcoptioH nor injertnce [pravt tk» exittmce of tn- 

[The VaUealiikas niiiJiiUin thai] thoro ara [tno] proofs for 
[the eiiatenoe of] iuhoi'uuuci, (1) Buch purceptJoni u 'thowhit* 
\h.e' and it) the [fuUowitig] infeioucu : 

(a) A ilistiact concdptiuu hiia ati iU olijeut tlio uouniwtion of 
bcith, Uiu chni-outerUiug and the characterieud tluu^, 

(A) bttcauao [tLo ooticoption o! ttiia conneotion] is the diaUoot 
conoQption, 

(0 OS, /. »".. the conception * the man with ll>e atftfl * 

Id both ciMOB ftliice [tliu mattot] is to be oxplnjnod othorwtM, 
( «., simply by tho fiuit that lliia la the n&tuco of tho thing. Sooli 
a oonceptiuii, honerer, n» ' thu ninth in bore in tbu tli roads , 
[ — wbiiiU otinueplioik is inentiouuit iis nti uxanipla of iiilierenoe hj 
th« VuiienhilcfiB — ] is fui-med by ttitrir own imaginitliun alone, 
[and] douN, [tbei-ufoie,] not prove [thu existenoe of] the thing, 
[t. a,, of inheroncu ; fur th&t idea in wrong, us the oloth is not Ja 
till] tbiuade. but thu tbruttdo aid tlio cloth]. 

Moreover, [ne nmat usk'] : Ja [what 70a call] inherenoa OM* 
jieoted [with the reapeutive objects] and dues it britig in oonneotion 
tiro (hiuga which are connDoted [with one another], or ia it diacoo- 
ne;:te<l ? In tho fiiDt casa anollicr t:oiineclii)ii must be iiAttiitnm) tor 
this [connection] ulso, and tlms tliuro would bo a regratiu in infi- 
nitum. [A.nd] if [tho Vai^shika objects :] " The connection [nith 
tho thiii^^s] ia tlioussoiitiDl natui-eof inhoronco," [then we reply :] 
Why [liiivoyou] not [jjiven] tliin [oiplaiitttion] before [with re- 
gard to the connection between the characturidng and tho charac- 
teriied thing P That is to eay : why have you not declared al- 
ready I'laf connection as tho cssontial natnro of the thing P] But 
[as re^^ai'de tho othor aide of the ulternativo just propounded, vu., 
that iiihorencu] bo disconnected [with thu roaiHMtivo objocla], 
this is (simply] illogical. 

" Motion ia to be inferred from conjunction with and disjunction 

' Of. AuimJtIlik'i cuiiiiuoatkrj on ai>huriaui SU. 



1 
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from another place, [but ii is] not a matter of aenae^yidenoe, as 
[we learn from the case of] the motion of the sun/' This opi- 
nion [the author] refutes [in the following aphorism] : 

101. Motion is not to be inferred, because be 
who is very near has the direct perception of it and 

of that to which it belongs. 

Because he who stands near has the direct perception of 
motion and of that to which motion belongs, [and] because 
otherwise, [i. 0., if this were not averring], the established 
[proof of] sense- evidence would be contradicted.^ If motion 
were inferred from conjunction and disjunction, then motion 
ought to be attributed bj inference [not only] to the man 
who climbs from the root of the tree to its top, [but] to the 
tree also, since those two, [tn«., conjunction and disjunction] 
adhere to both [man and tree, alike]. ** But/' [the oppo- 
nent objects,] ^^ since conjunction and disjunction result 
merely from the motion of the man, whj should motion be 
attributed to the treeP*' [To this we replj :] This may 
[appear to] be true in the beginning, [when we see the man 
rushing to the tree]; but since [the reason] is not erratic, 
[i. e. since there is no case of the production of motion in 
the tree without conjunction and disjunction], the attribu* 
tion of motion to the tree bj inference from conjunction and 
disjunction is not excluded [by a mere statement of the fact]. 
Moreover, if there is such [a sensation] as * my hand trembles * 
in the dark, the sensation of the trembling alone* must be 
an error [in your opinion; for conjunction and disjunc* 
tion by the observation of which alone you mean to be able to 
state motion are not perceived in the dark]. The motion of 
the sun, however, [which is mentioned by the opponent as 
an example of motion known only by inference] is not ap- 



1 A stroke of interpo notion id to be inserted after hAdhdi, 

' Kampa-mAtrajHina^f na tu iamyoga-pibhAgajmAnamf Pay^it. 
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prehended [b; perception] (Jti aocount of the fuull of ucet* 
sire dititatice or [intei-posilioii of utlier objects].' 
, " The boJy is formed of tie file eiemeiita." With refer- 
etice to tbis [opinion tbe Bullmr] declares : 

'Qo ifhn ia very nonr ' tueaiie : ho wlio eUiada quita near »t 
hand ; * ul it aod of tbnt to wliiuli it bolcings ' means : of iiiotion 
and at that to wliioli motiuu belongs. And bu it is not pnipur Ut 
deny tbu approlieiiBioii [of motion by porueption], Tliis is Ll>a 
senso. Tlio motion of Uio sau, bowover, ia not a matter of eenAe- 
evidenco, becaoau it in tuu fur off. 

[The aati.oi] refutes [now tbe opinion] that tbe body ia formed 
of tlie five elements : 

102. Tilt! body tinea not consist of tlie five ele- 
ments, because several lliiugs cuiiiiot be tbe matcriul 
cause. 

'Several,' i. e., bcUruijeneous, [In reality], bonever, 
[tliu body coiiaiols only of one element, vii., eiirtb, and] tbe 
four [otbers] are tiulliing bnt inalrunientiil causes, ns tbey 
Wing about tbe stability [of tbe body]. And for tbis reason 
it ia said [in daily lift-] that [tbe budy] oonsiata of tbe &ra 
elements. 

" A subtile boily does not eiist, because tbere is no proof 
[of its existence]." Witb re[jard to this [inaterialislic opi- 
nion the author] declares : 

Because [aeveml tliiiig-a] uaiinot liave llie cliiLnioter of a matBrial 
cauHS. Tbis is tba scniic. Moi-uovci', if the body consisted of tbe 
five clenieiits, it ou^'lit to bo iiiviaibiL', as tbe counecliou of ether 
nilb a jnr ; [just ho, in tbe uiiho uF tlie body also, the connection 
of ether witb earth, water, etc., would U iuvioihie] ; for peroep- 
tibleiicsH is roatricli.-J to those things which are mixed with what 
is capable [of being seen]. 

[Tbe Buthor] states [now] that the b<i.iy ia of two kinds ; 

' VI. 8inii\iy»kivikt 7. 
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103. The restriction that there be [only] the 
gross one is not [correct], because there exists the 
transporting one, too. 

Since the thinking organ cannot transmigrate without a 
Bubstratam, we must attribute a substratum to the thinking 
organ for the sake of getting to [another body] at [the time 
of] death. This [substratum] is [called] the transporting 
{dtivdhika) or subtile body. Scripture^ also [declares] : ** Ta- 
ma pulled out by force the soul being as big as a thumb *' 
(Mahftbh. 8. 16768). [The word] puruaha <soul* [implies 
here] the subtle body, in accordance with [its etymology] 2 
in the town (pun), >. ^., in the gross body, he is lying (ieie)^ 

** Tlie senses bring [even] that to cognition which they do 
not reach to, because a sound is perceived at a distance, and 
because [even] that which is separated by glass, clouds or 
crystal, is perceived.'' With reference to this [opinion the 
author] declares : 

. Since the thinking organ cannot transmigrate without a snbstn^ 
tnm, a snbsfcratnm mast be assumed wifch reg^ard to its wandering 
into another body. This [sabstraiam] is called the transporting 
and subtile body. In the passage " Yama palled out by force the 
soal being as big as a thamb *' (Mab4bh. 3. 16763) this [subtile 
body] is also intended by the word purtuha * soal/ in accordance 
with its etymology : in the town (puri), %, 0., in the gross body, he 
is lying (iete), 

" The restriction that the aenses become [only] then active when 
they reach to [their objects] is not [correct] ; for, thoagh Right is 
able to go to the place of its objects, becaase it has the natare of 
light, this is not the case with hearing and the other [senses]. 
Bat soand comes to the seat of hearing in the same manner as the 
undulating waves [of water,] or as the anthers of a [globaloas] 

* Animddha haa alreadj shown in hii oommeniarj on I. i8 that he if 
miataken m to the character of the following quotation. 
' The ninal dreadf nl Indian etymology of ptiru$ha. 
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%ud ia tliDB approliended by tLe oar. LJIcewiao, 
tho odour wliich abides in a subatratam [/. i, in farina] comes to 
the Bont o! Bmolling uiid is tbua [approhended] by tbe uoeo. Tba 
aame ia tbe cnee ivitb the otbcr [sonsea,] too. Siicb a concnptian, 
however, its 'tbe eonnd exists at a dielnnco ' [trUicli tieouu to 
intimate tbat bearing wandeca lo tbe place of the bouuJ] is 
Bimpl; an eri'or, or it refora [only] to the sound in its causal form, 
[bot not to tbe ozpunding aouiid]." Tbeae and aimiliir upi- 
niotis [of tbo Naiy&yikaa, the author] refutes [iu the following 
aphorism] : 

104. The aenaes do not bring to cognition wliat 
they do not reach to, because of their not reaching, 
or because they would reach to everything. 

[The senses] do not bring to cognition tboae objecU Trhich 
tboy do not reacli to, becnuse' tliey bave the nature of bring- 
ing to cognition [only] vrlint they reach to. The sanae of 
bearing is connected with sound by means of a fuuclioo. 
Glass, however, and the other [aubatjinces mentioneJ by tho 
opponent] do not obstruct tbe proceeding of sigbt, beoanaa 
tbey are tranapflrent. And [so] things are apprehended at a 
distance by means of [proeeeding] fnnctions. If, [as ws 
accept, tbe sense] does not apprehend [an object,] wlien it 
does not rcacli [to it, tbe facta aro explained correctly; for 
then,] like something separated by walla, that also wLicb is 
not sopanited [in this way, bnt too far removeil from the 
senaca,] cannot be apprebendcd, because there is no differ- 
ence between the not reiiching on account of [excessive] 
distance [and the not rcacliiiig on account of scpavatton]. 
But if, [as the opponent aasuntes, the sense] apprehends 
[an object] even when it doea not reach to it, [the sense] 
would apprehend everything which exists within the uni- 
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▼erse, becatiBe [the not reaching] is the same [with regard 
to all things]. 

** If sight is proceeding, then it has the nature of light." 
With reference to this [remark of the Naijftjikas, the 
author] replies : 

When the senses do not reach to — t. «•, are not in connection 
with — an object, they do not bring it to cognition, jost ' becaase of 
their not reaching/ t. e., becaase of their disconnection. " Bat *' 
[some one objects] *' since the senses are all-pervading, snch a 
connection exists [throaghoat]." To this [oar aphorism] answers i 
' Becaase thej woald reach to eyerytbiDg,' and so thej would 
apprehend every tiling which exists within the ani verse. There- 
fore, a connection of another kind [between the senses and their 
objects] is necessarily [to be accepted]. This is the meaning. 

" Bnt, if sight goes as far as the object, then it mast have 
the natare of light, becaase it possesses excessive velocity." To 
this [the aathor] replies : 

105. Not because light glides away, has sight 
the nature of light, since this is to be explained by 
the function. 

[The opinion of the Naiyftyikas] that [sight] has the natur^ 
of light, because it glides away and reveals [things] even ai 
a distance like light, is a delusion. In reality, however, 'this 
is to be explained,' — i. a., that which [is under discussion 
and which] we are to understand, [i. s., the proceeding of 
sight] is to be explained — by a connection mediated through 
the function [of sight]. 

^* As the function is imperceptible, how is [the existence 
of] the function established? " To this [the author] replies : 

From the fact that [sight] 'glides away,* t. e., goes far, like 
light, [it does] not [follow that] sight [has the natare of light]. 

" The fnnoUonii [of night] proceed aocordttig to their nature And 
reircal those objects with which they come in connection, to him who 
opens his eyes, [and] at that place whore [thej energise j becaase of 
the oo-opomtion of the iovisiblc [power of merit]." 
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And the [oonuoction, meutionod at the etiJ at MuliUuva's ooin- 
moiitary on aphoriBm lOi'] is [wbat wo uall] * f uuctioa.' Tloa 
[tbe author] says [iu tbe foHowiu^ aphoriain] ; 

106- The cognition of the objects reached to is 
the characteriatic sign by which [the exiatence of] 
the function is estabHshed. 

[This ia] clear. 

" Haa tlie function the nature of a part [of the senae], u 
the flame [ia a part] of the lamp, or is it Bome other qtuli- 
tj ? " To this [the author] replies : 

[This is] cloar. 

[The antbor] deecribefl [now] the nature of the fonction : 

107. The function is a principle different from 
part and quality, because it wanders for tlie sake of 
connection. 

The function whicli ia tu he inferred from the effect, [i. c, 
from the acknowledged fact that the senses apprehend du- 
tant objects] is a different principle, [i. e., it is neither a part 
disjoined from, nor a quality of the sense, and it is] pro- 
duced by the egotizing organ, [the innterial cause of the 
senses] i for [according to our doctrine] there is no restrict- 
ed number of categories. Since a disconnected [object] 
cannot be apprehended, [the function of the sense] wanders 
[to it] for that purpose. And so [it is said]: 

■'ThafDDCtionB [of Bi^lit} procood aocoriliug to tboii naturo uid 

opens bin oyos, [uiiJ] at tlmt pluco wlioio [tliey oiiargiio] booaiue of 
tho co-operiitioQ of tLo iaTiaiblo [[lower of iiiorit]." 

" How can the motion of wandering belong to the incor- 
poreal function 9 " To this [tho author] replies : 

> Wbiuh ■■ rulluwud iiiiuivdiuU)]]' hy uiiboruai lOG in UnliiiiiOTa's irwg*- 
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The fnnotion which is to be inferred from the efEeot is a.difEereni 
principle produced by the egotising organ, [bat it is] not a pari 
[of the sense] nor a quality either. For we Siipkhyas are not 
asserters of a restricted number of categories. Since that which 
is bronght in connection [only] by means of words^ [and not by the 
senses] cannot be apprehended, the expression ' it wanders ' [has 
been used in the aphorism] in order to [explain] how the appre- 
hension is bronght about. 

'* How can the incorporeal function wander P " To this [the 
author replies : 

108. It is not restricted to substances, because 
[it depends] on the conjunction therewith. 

As things are not restricted [in this manner], motion 
is not restricted to substances only; but where a proof 
[of the existence of motion] appears, there we acknow- 
ledge it. And in the functions motion is recognized [by 
inference]; for otherwise there would be no apprehen- 
sion of things. 

** The senses [may be products of the egotizing organ 
in this world, but they] will be formed of the ele- 
ments, [when the individual transmigrates] to other worlds, 
as a man bitten by a scorpion dies in some country, 
[and not in others].'' To this [objection the author] 
replies : 

The restriction that motion belongs to substances only is not 
[correct] ; but where ' the conjunction therewith/ %, «., the 
conjunction with motion exists, motion is necessarily to be stated. 
That is to eay : whero a proof [thereof] appears, there is motion. 
And the motion of the functions is Touched by the cognition of the 
objects. This is the meaning. 

'* The senses will bo formed of the elements at other places, as 
the death of a man bitten by a scorpion [occurs at some place, 
and not in others].'* To this [the author] replies : 

' And by worda til thingi may be combined ; bat thii ii no reaeon of ap- 
prehension. 
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109. Even at other places they have not a dilTer- 
ent material cauac ; they are necessarily such as with 
ua and with those who are like ua. 

Tliti iiivai-iablo rult3 tbut the eeiiHes are products of tb« 
egoLiiciiig organ is uiideralood [by every one] in lii» own 
person. If tli<;i'e wure an exception to tbiH rule, tben awoke 
also migbt exiut witliout fii-o, [i. e., no other inTiiriable rule 
would bold good]. 

[Tbe autbor] uientiona tbo reaaou why [the senses] are 
spoken of aa ounaisting of the Hve elements : 

' They bavo [not] a dilTei-Qiit mului'iul c-aiiHU ' nieaiiB ; tUoy bft*a 
[not] tlioir origin in the eletuuutii. Sui>|ily : tiio bensea. But ' tlicf 
ore neceesarily HauLas mitU uaand with thoae who arc liko oa,' i. e,, 
they are entirely products of tlio egotixing or|^n like our nonsM 
and those of our equals. [And] that the senses are producta of 
the egutizirig orgiin, is au iuvariahlu rulu whiuh ia umluralood (hy 
every one] in his own person. If thmvi were an exception bi tlita 
rnle, then smoko might alsu usi»t without iiro. Thia ia tiia 
meaning. 

" If the body' has not its origin in the fire eloiDeuts, how la It 
then that it is B|H>koii of as consiating of th« five elomenta C " To 
this [the author] mjilws : 

110. This denotation [is employed], because the 
concomitant causes are denoted. 

It is [only] doiiicd tbut tlie live [elements] are tbe mate- 
ria' cause [of tbe seniica, but] nut, thnt tliey are coHcomiLtitl 
causes. For this reuuon, [tbe tsensea] are apuken of oa con- 
sisting of tbe live elenientu. 

"How many variutiea of the body are there P" To this 
[the author] replioa : 

' UikhiJaTarcfoiii tUo fulluwiuK u|i1iuiiBm lo (liu wLulo buJy uid uot lu 
the icnioa alone, nn tlio uLhut rjoiiiniunlulurB du ; bul lis in liardly rij[lit, (imv 
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Because the five elemenie are denoted as ooncomitani caoflefly 
' this denotation [is em ployed]/ t. e., the denotation [of the body] 
as something consisting of the five elements refers [merely] to 
the concomitant causes. It is [only] denied that [the elements] 
are the material caase, [bat] not, that they are concomitant 
causes. This is the meaning. 

[The author] mentions [now] the varieties of the body : 

111. Since [there are bodies] arising from the 
heat, from eggs, from the womb, from sprouts, and 
such as are produced by the [mere] will and by 
supernatural powers, too, the [usual] restriction is 
not [correct]. 

From heat arise mosquitos, etc., from eggs, birds, snakes, 
etc., from the womb, men, etc., from sprouts, trees, etc. { 
by the [mere] will were produced Manu and others, bj 
supernatural powers are produced those [bodies] which 
are originated by the secret powers of spells, drugs, etc. 
[Therefore] the [usual] restriction that there eiist th6 
[first] four [kinds] only, is not [correct]. 

*' Which element is the chief constituent in the body?'* 
To this [the author] replies : 

[There are, in addition to those bodies which everyone knows,] 
snch as are prodncod by the [more] will, t. e.,the bodies of Mann 
and othent, [and] sach as are produced by sapematnral powers, %, s., 
those which are originated by the secret powers of spells, drugs, etc. 
For this reason, the restriction that only four [kinds] exist is not 
[correct]. 

112. In all [bodies] earth is the material cause 
on account of its special nature. That [other] desig- 
nation is [to be understood] as before. 

* In all [bodies] ' means : for the most part ; for we leam 
from Scripture that, e. 9., in the world of the sun the bodies 
consist of light. [But] even there [tbe luminous parts serre 
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pnly to] enpport the greater quantity of etirtliy pi«t«, because 
^here would be no oxjierieiii;tn^, if [ItiQ eartby parts] wm-e 
less in quantity. ' As before ' lueaue tbut all tliia has [al> 
ready] been taught [in aphorism 110]. 

[The author] removes [uon] the auppoiiition that, sinca the 
vital air is seen in the body, this origiimtos the body : 

la all bodius thti earthy [olcment is tlio matQi-ial oaiiao]. I^rom 
this special [distinct] doularatiou it follovrii tliut light, fur inatonoe, 
Bervea only to support tba barthy parts in the lumiuuua bodies, 
too, which exist in tho woi*ld of tho sua, etc, ; for tho oarthy 
parts atone eoablo [the body] to cxporlenco. ' That [other] 
deaignatioD,' i.e., tho docluiiition that tha [four] olhor alomonla 
[are causea of the body, too,] in [to bo undei-stood] as before, [i. c, 
aa in aphorism 110] ; that is to say : [the other elements arc to 
be regarded] as coricomitaDL causes. 

[Tho author] refutes [notv] the opiulou that the vital air is clo- 
meutal air : 

113. That whicli originates the hotly is not tlio 
Tital air,' hccuuse thia existii through the power of 
the senses. 

The elemental air originates the body, but the vital air ii 

not elerueiital, becLtnse Scriptnrti says ; " Everything arose 
from tbe vital air." Since [the vital airj lasts us long us 
the body, the error is [current] that it originates [the body]. 
Tbe vital air is [in reality] supported by the power of all 
senses, and bence ' this exists,' t. e., tbe supportaiice of the 
vital air exists, as long as the senses [last], 

" Does the bu peri n tend en ce of the Self take place, when 
the body has been produced, or is tho production of the body 
[brought about], when this has begun to be superintended 
bytheSelft*" [Of this alteruutivc the author] gives the 
decision [in tbe following aphorism] ; 

' Thu coatamd uijiliiniiliiiii wliicli oar two cuinmuiiLatura giro of tUu aiibo- 

riim it ilecidtHlly iiiforiur tu tbut uiTvrL-d by ViJi'iuuuUiikiliu. 
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The air which calls the body into existence is not the yitat air, 
' becntiRe this exists,* i. e., because the vital air exists, ' through 
the power of all senses*, i, 0., in the form of the power of all senses. 
The meaning is that tlie vital air is the common fanotion of the 
organs.^ 

114. The abode of experience, [*. e.^ the body] is 
formed [only] in consequence of the superintendence 
of the experiencer, because otherwise putrescence 
would take place. 

fTbis is] plain. 

'^ As the body has its origin in primitive Matter, [the 
Self's] snperintemlence will be through that." With 
reference to this [remark the author] sajs [in the affirma* 
tive] ! 

[Supply at] the beginning [of the aphorism] : from the time 
[of the efTusion] of the spcrma into the womb. 'In consequence 
of tlio suporintoiidcnco * means : in cotiseqiionce of a special con- 
nection ; ' puti^Rcence * is stinking. 

** Primitive Matter is like a servant of Soul. [Therfore] let the 
superintendence be through that — and not independent — from the 
time of genoiation." With reference to this [remark the author] 
stiys [in the affirmative] : 

115, The superintendence of the master is 
through the servant, not immediately. 

As the rank [of the mnster] is always dependent on 
non-intellectual servants [or servants having no will of their 
own, but as these are not able to accomplish works of their 
own accord], so [in our case also the ruling of Soul over 
primitive Matter is indispensable; for] bj the [mere] super- 
intendence of non-intellectual primitive Matter the putres- 
cence [of the growing bodj] could not be withheld. 
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Witb a riew to ilesuiibo the imluiu of Bndniiaii, [the 
authoi] meiitioiis tlie aimlogoua sliite uf otliur [ cutiilitiona} i 

Tliesapeiintondenco of Soul ia [iinK^LJai'il] tUrouffli prtmiitvo 
M&tt«r, not immediaU^Iji fur [Soul] u uut uuntiueil [(<) thu itiro- 
rior of tlie body], timt is to siiy : il is enistonl evurynliere. Sup> 
ply [in tlio ft[)liaiUiii : tLe supuriututittuiico uf Soul uloiio is] oiclu- 
aive of pati'ceoeuoo. 

lu order tn teiicli bj tha exumiila of prufouml sleep tbat uo pnin 
Siisla in libunition, [the nutlior] snya : 

116. In coiiteiiiiUalion, profound sleep anil Hber- 
atioii then: is tlie state of Bruliniun. 

[Tljis IB not to l>e uiiduiiiLood Tuibiilly, but thus:] there 
13 a sliite aiinlugoiis to llnkt uf Unkbiiiiiii, na no coiisciouaneM 
of exteriiiil thitiirs exieU iti all timse [three cotidttiona], but 
the state of Bruhiuiin is not [ivrriveJ itt in ttieni alike]. 

[TliQ uutlior] describes [now] tlie essential nature of 
Bi till man : 

' Tlio filtttu of Drahmau ' means the being unoonaoioDS of pain. 

[The aalhur] stnios [now] the diffeieuce of libenUion [from ih» 
tiro other coiiditiona] : 

1 1 7. TliB [fiist] tw.i iirc aflectfd by the seeds, in 
the other they are annihilated. 

Tlie[lirijt| two, i.e., contemplation nnd profound sleep, 
are affectted hy the seeJa, t. e , by the iriipi-easions [left in the 
internal org.tn]; the other, i. e., liberiitiun, is free from 
these Beeda. 

" It is known [indeed by i>erce[itioii] that one's object is 
acconiiilialieJ, [i. e., that fifedtun from pain is attained] in 
contemplation and piofonnd sleep, as the funcli'ina [of tha 
organs] are oppressed then i bnl this is not the case with 
liberation." To this [objection the author] replies : 

"Ihuy are affuuttd by Ibu aeeda ' iiiL'ttiiS: by the improsaioiu 
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[left in the ]nt<oma1 organ] wliich bring on pain again. 'They 
are annihilated ' means : those impressions are annihilated. 

[The author] says [in the following aphorism] that there are 
proofs for [the existence of] liberation : 

118. But not [those] two [only] exist, since all 
three just as the two are apparent. 

Siuce all three are apparent, t. a., since liberation also is 
ascertained by Scripture and inference, one's end is accom- 
plished [by Iil>eratioti, too]. ' But not [those] two [only] 
exist/ VIM,, profound sleep and contemplation. As these two 
are affected by the seeds, the object [of Soul] is accomplished 
[by them] in a secondary sense [only^ while definitive 
absence of pain is attained in liberation nlone]. 

*' As desire and the like are causes of bondage, of what 
use is [your] arguing with [the notion of] disposition (vdsa- 
nd, or impression, 8affi8kdra\ ? " To this [question the author] 
replies : 

As profound sleep is established by perception, or as contem- 
plation is established by scriptural testimony, so liberation also is 
established by the pliilosophioal institutes. And among these, 
two, ru., profound sleep and contemplation, are no absolute aims 
of Soul, because they are affected by the seeds ; but only liberation 
is, because it is free from the seeds. This is the meaning. 

" As desire and the like alone are the causes of bondage, why 
do jon speak of dispcsitiou which is only a different, [but] syno- 
nymous word for impression P " To this [the author] replies : 

119, There is the rovealment of unreal things by 
the disposition, in spite of tlie connection between 
the faults [and bondage ; therefore] not [these alone 
are causes of bondage] ; the efficient cause is ob- 
structive to tlie principal tiling.' 

* Animrldhfi and Mf&hAdoTa expUin ihi^ nplioriffm in a mfinner which ia 
totallj different from the interpretation of VijriAnnbhikiha. 
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Yoa slibnld not nay tliat boiutage arisoa from the faults 
[deuire, aversion, etc. J uloriu; [on llie cuntriiry, tliuro is] tlia 
revealment of unreal tilings by the diapoftiUon [of tlie iiitet- 
oal organ, iiml tliiia a uiisconcepLiun ia produc«>l. Ttii* 
rerealtnent uf unrital tliinga oi- inidcoiiucptiuii] is uocvasunl/ 
to be coiisidui-etl [a cauxa of bondage.' The said diaposilion 
which is] tbo etticitiiit cause of tli« faults must be declnitid 
to be obstructive to the pi-incipal thing, i. e., to liberntiun. 
And [among these two causes of bomhiga,] diapositioit [and 
faults, the former] is the chit^f one. 

" In shooting iin arrow or the like, motion arises from that 
impression [mmsMrti) which is called impulse, and by mo- 
tion [another] impulse is [brought about a^iin]. Thus 
there are many [or a contmuiince of] impulses." This [opi- 
nion the author] sets aside : 

'In spiteof the coruiectiou with thu fimlla ' means: thoiit,'1i tli* 
GonneclioD hotiveen desire, utc. [uiid liuiithi^'o] is [not to b« (luiit«d]. 
' Tliu rovealmutil uf >t»ru;il I1uiik« by thu U><<l><>H<liun ' [of Uiu lotor- 
nsl orjjan] is thu [curr(.-iit] iippiuhciiHitm nf Itbo objccla 'J ngrco* 
ableueita mid disagreviiblL-iit-'as. Supply [liuro : this Is tUu uhivfj 
causu [of boiidtigu]. Therofiiro not oidy dctiire and the liku ni-« 
Iho cnnaca of boiiilnj^e, but ' tbii ufliuiuNl cnuao,' i. s., tliu <li>|io«iliuii 
which is also Iho emcient cuiisu of dcsiro mid tho liku, is ubstiuc 
tivu to the ]iriiici[iitl lliiiig, i.e., ulmtruclivo lo libci-.ilion. l>'..r 
tliid runaon oiiu IlIU^«t oiiiloiivuur ii((ci' tbo dt'strucliou uf llio diajKi- 

" In sbooling. Ill iuiow or tbu iJku, motion nrises from that im- 
pression wliicli ih cullud iio[mlso, luid lliiiL [iiK"i<>J from motlou." 
[This o|mjion] tl.iit [Ibns] Ihoro i.ro many [coiitiuuoiia] hiiprcs- 
Bioiia [Lboautl.orl :juta»:.iao: 
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130. A single impression brings about motion, 
but there are not different impressions in the case 
of each motion, because the assumption of many 
would result. 

On [our] theory that a single impression [effectuates the 
motion of a missile from beginning to end, we can account 
for the fact that] an arrow hits the man [aimed at]. Tliis 
is stated [in tbe aphorism]. But on the [opponent's] theory 
that there is a change [of impulse into motion and of motion 
into impulse]ythe one [arrow] hits [its aim] in consequence 
of a change [of motion] wliicli is now slower, now [quicker]. 
In this assumption of many [impulses we see] a superfluous 
complication. 

** [But] there is [only] one object, because there is [only] 
one perception ; for [all] conceptions are indiscriminate 
* [this isj existent, [that is] existent '." To this [objection, 
made by a Vijn&nayftdin, the author] replies: 

[This ir] clear. 

** But tliere is the perception in daily life that from a single 
impulse there arises a single motion, [and] therefrom [another] 
impulse [again].'* To this [objection the author] replies : 

121. There is no restriction with regard to the 
perception of the external. 

As the conception * [this is] existent* is irrefutable, just 
80 is also the conception of a jiir, of a cloth and of [all] other 
[individual things]. The conception '[this is] existent' 
refers [only] to the general chanvcter. Therefore the re- 
striction that there be only one [object]' for the perception 
of the external is not [correct]. 

'' The bodj of living beings consists of the five elements. 



* Snpply vUhayaivam. 
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Of bow maoy cleineiiU ia the vegetable [bodj] formed?" 
To tbU [questiou the uiitboi] rtipliea : 

There is jusl na well tho |)ci-ceptioii tlint innnj' mntionB kriM 
from & single [impulse]. Keticeooly aeingluimpniH i« [notwpUd 
b; ub] fur LIjo anko of Biinpliuitj. 

[Tha milhor] eit«ii<ls [now] the rule wliiuli holds gooA with Uw 
muring Imdy to tlio vegetablu oiio; 

122. Trees willi remarkable flowers, bushea, 
creepers, annual plants, trees without remarkable 
flowers, grasses, climbers, etc., are nlao abodes of ex- 
perieDce for an experiencer, as before. 

* Aa before ' naeana ; since tliey are abodes of expL'riEmoe 
[just aa the moving bodiea, apokoii ol in ii pliorism Hi], tUey 
consist of the five elements.' And tlinl. [Tcpelabltia] iti-a 
abodes of experience, is n consequence of speciiil [bivd ] worka, 
[done] iu former existences; for Scripture teaches Ibnt tli« 
empii'icitl souls come into the condition of residing in veg^ 
tables. 

For tbia there is also [the testimony of] tradition. TbU 
[Ibe author] statea [in the folloning npbuiisiu] : 

A climber is ft creeper wliiL-Ii spicnds quickly over the tree. 

[The author] b-ivcs the pr.iot thoroot : 

123, And because of tradition, 

[Thia is] clear. And Ibns [it is said] : 
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*' If trees and tbe like were bodies, they oaght to be capa- 
ble of [performing meritorious] acts." To this [objection 
the author] replies : 

Becaaso from the two traditional passagen, mentioned in Ani« 
raddlia*8 ooraraentary, and from others we loam that these [vege- 
tables], too, are bodies. 

[The anthor] refutes [now the objection] that trees and the 
like, if they were bodies, woald happen to be capable of [perform- 
ing meritorioDs] aots : 

124. Not simply on the body as such depends 
the being capable of [performing meritorious] acts, 
because Scripture teaches the particularity. 

Even bodies of living beings such as Chft^d&IaSy etc., are 
not capable of [performing meritorious] acts ; how much 
less are vegetables I For [only] particular bodies are capa- 
ble of [performing such] acts. 

[The author] mentions [now] the difference of bodies: 

The meaning [of scriptural passages treating of this sabjeot] is, 
that [onlj] lie is capable [of performing ceremonies] who has the 
desire, power and knowledge [that are required] and who is not 
excluded [by the sacred law]. 

[The author] mentions [now] the difference of bodies : 

125. There is a threefold distribution with regard 
to the three : there are acting bodies, experiencing 
bodies,* and bodies of both kinds. 

The acting body belongs to those who are free from desire, 
because they practise [good] work without bringing the 
fruit into consideration ; the experiencing body belongs to 
beasts and [plants which suffer most pain] ; the acting and 
experiencing body belongs to those who are given to expe- 
rience as well as capable of [performing meritorious] acts. 



* /. « , bodice which ehi^/ly either aoi, i. §., noomniiUie merit, or eiparienoe. 
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[Tlic itiitlior] inuiiti'ins a fuurtli bod^ wliJoli U not c«piib)« 
of [either, acting or <;x[ierifiicjiig] : 

Tlio Boting hady boloti^'ii to llio«ii nlio uio fruc Iruin dosire anil 
praotiHiiig [guuil] wurk willunit rc^ardini,' tliu fruity lUe «i|)<»' 
i-iaiiciiig body Lotuugs til lieuslB Uiid fpl>inU], tlto body of both 
kinds tu tlioee who tii-u givuii to viiittritMiuiu); as well ua lu [good] 
woik. 

[Tile tintlioi-] monlinna n fdui-tli body : 

126. Notliinj^ wliatevcr is [to he ascribed] to 
tlie Atius'uyin. 

" Kiiuw tlial anui'iyi iiifuiis liuli'ed. lejioiilance, and re«i- 
diK-," saya ti'diiv^tu, [the L-xic<>^ni|>h>-r, v. :t30]. To tli« 
Aiitivityiii [ur lu liirii uf wliusf wortcH only u luditlae bus 
r<-ijiiuiied], i. e., to tlie Yugiu, iiotliiii^ ivIiiiUivor iv [tu be 
u6uril>L'il], because hi in iiioupabln ut' itiiylliing. 

i'l'lie ailtlioi'j coiitiiti'S [llio upiiiiuiij tli;it uudei'8t;iadiu)f 
iiiiky be eturiiiil ; 

liicli linvn bogun [to boar fi-aitj ; 

i.uHllud&ouiuym. -Tolniii,'' 

vrliat«vor ts [to bo Msaribad]. 

ii] must bo Bupidivd. Uuu kuuwiug, 

luHl [of liiu muiit and doinoiil] 

k], U i.ot oai...blo [of doing aay 
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[m the non-eternity of nnderatanding, etc.,] coald [oocasion- 
ally] not bold good,^ there would be no reliance on anything. 
And tbas fire might not be hot in a particular site, [m/. t.] 
when taking rise in sandal wood. 

[The author] mentions another argument against [that 
opinion] : 

Bren if such a parttoalar site [as the Lord's internal organ] 
could be establisbod, still knowledge, etc., would not be eternal 
there, because from our own knowledge, etc., we learn the invari- 
able rale [that all these internal functions are transitory]. Other- 
wise, [i, a., if exceptions to such rules were possible], fire also, 
when taking rise in sandal wood, may not be hot. This is the 
meaning. 

[The author] states [now] that even [such] a site does not exist : 

128. And because [such] a site cannot be estab- 
lished. 

[For the following four reasons t] (1) there is no Lordi 
(2) the Selfs have no properties [and can, therefore, not be 
the sites of an eternal understanding, etc.] ; (8) the properties 
of Matter are chant^^eable ; (4) the * great one * and the other 
[forms of the internal organ] are not eternal. And pro- 
perties the site of which is not eternal cannot be eternal 
[themselves]. For [all] these reasons there is no site of an 
eternal understanding. 

''[The attainment of] supernatural excellence from the 
power of gems, spells, herbs and austerity is known ; but the 
[attainment of] supernatural powers from the Toga-praxis 
is not known [by experience]." T6 this [objection the 
author] replies : 

I. 0., because [tho existence of] the Lord has been refuted [in 
aphorisms 1. 92, V. 2]. 



* Or more toohnionlly find tpeoiaUj i If the inTRriableoonoomiUuii (vyipaka) 
' non-otomit.j ' oonid doTiate from the oonoomiinted (vy<fpya) ' nndervUndinir, 
eto/ 

84 
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" Sopei-nnluml (.-icellciicefl produceil l>y tba power of gama, 
s]htIIs, lieibe and austerity, are known [by exporience], bat Ibaao ' 
by tiio T»ga-pritxiii lire iiat." To tliitt [ibe uutlior] repllei : 

129. Tlie supernatural excellences from the Yoga- 
praxis are as little to be denied as those from dru^, 
etc. 

The auptirnntuial excellence of lunkitig one's self invisible, 
etc., tlie fuciilty ui aesuiaing a number of bodies at tlic suniu 
time {kdya-cyilha), of eiiteiing tlie botly of some oiio else 
{fara-pura-praveia) and tbe like ure tnown. And xince these 
cannot be got from spelts or other things whioh procure 
[only] inferior faculties, they ai-e dependent on the Yoga- 
praxis uluue. Hence [the Bupetnatural excellences oriaing 
from the Yoga] ure nut to he denied, 

"Though intellect is not seen in tbe single eleinents, tbaj 
may, when combined and made into a body, aasuoie intel- 
lectual nature," To tbiu [luuterialistio objection tlte nallior 
replies : 

" Though iutQllect ia not aven tii the single elemoiiU, it may 
be [produced], when [lliu ulcinouU] liavu been changed iuto thn 
form of a body." To tliifl [the tiDthor] replica : 

130. Intellect is not [a property] of the ele- 
ments, because it is not observed in them severally, 
[and, therefore, it does not belong] to the combina- 
tion, too — to the combination, too, 

A great power ariaea, through the association of those 
tiling'" which [singly] possess [only] a very small [>ower, us 
ne see in the ciise of the asaocinlion of threads which, thou^jh 
[singly] possessing a very auiull power, can fetter elephants, 
[when combined. Itnt, a simiil (luanlity of] intellect is not 
thus [us in the above iustuiice] seen in the elements severally, 
whereby the production uf [the perapieuoua] intellect iu the 
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coDibinaiion migbt be [accounted for. On the theory of the 
materialistic opponent] intellect ought to be found in the 
dead body also, because there is no difference with regard to 
the combination [of the elements in the case of a dead and 
of a living body]. Therefore intellect is distinct [from the 
body]. Though this subject has been [already] discussed [iu 
aphorism III. 20], it is called to memory [here], because it 
has been treated of at such a distant place, as an opportunity 
has arisen. Therefore [our aphorism] is not a superfluous 
repetition. — The re-iteration of the words * to the combina- 
tion, too ' indicates the end of the book. 

For whore [only] a very small power is seen in the individoal 
[oonstitnonts], thore arises a saperior power in the combination, as 
in the case of the association of threads which, though [singly] 
possessing a very small power, can fetter elephants, [when com- 
bined]. In this manner, however, [a small quantity of] intellect 
is not seen in the elements severally, whereby the prodaotion of 
[the perspicuous] intolloot in the combination might be [accounted 
for]. Though this subject has been [already] discussed [III. 20], 
it is called [here] to memory again, because it hss been treated of 
at such a distant place. — The repetition [of the last words] serves 
to [indicate] the end of the book. 

Here ends, in the commentary on Kapila's aphor- 
isms explanatory of the S&niikliya philosophy, the 
fifth book in which the opinions of the adversaries 
have been knocked down. The whole contents of 
the system having [now] been propounded, the sixth 
book is begun, after the refutation of the opinions 
of the adversaries, in order to resume those very 
contents and to exhibit them in the form of a reca- 
pitulation of the essential points. 

Here ends the fifth book in the quintessenoe of the 
commentary on the explanation of the Siipkhya system, 
composed by Malill«leva the Vodantist. The sixth book 
is a recapitulation of the csRCiilial points. 



In thia [Iwok] the Bubjecto tientod of bofor«h&nd ftro notUf 
givea iu a aummanscd Form. Tho nplioriaina aio also moatlj' olou*, 
[but] somotiines the; are uonmiuuted on. 

1. The Self exists, because there is no jtroof of 
its non-existence. 

[Thia ia] dear. About [the existence ofj th^ Self Eu n 
geuerul wuj there is i»o di ftVi-tMice of opinion. 
[The author] eslabtislies ils piirticulnr nature i 

2. It is distinct from the liudy ond from thu 
other [inateriul things], on account of the variet/ 
[of births]. 

On the biijipositioi) of the identity [of the Si^lf j with Ui* 
hoiiy [a single individual] ought to liuve several Ht^lfa, becnuaa 
of the dilFerence of bodiea in ohildbuud, in youth, in tnaubooj 
and in old uga. [And] bince [in tliis case the Self] would 
jteiish ut the death of tliti hody, the variety of other birthi 
could not he usciibed to it. And Scripture [says] t 

'■ Witlioot Latiila Bi'd fnAt Lo tudi and Ukn, without aje* be (BM. 
nllhout Miralia liuBri. Ilukiiuws eteiytl<iiig, lut uoUhI/ ki.unililui. 
Tl.oj- o»U him (lia i>u|,remB, priiuordUl ioul" (cf. 8'»«Ut. Dp, S. 19). 

[The author] mentions iinotlier reason i 

3. Also on account of the use of the genitive 
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There is the [universal] conception * my {mama gen.) body/ 
and we hear [that] the genitive case [is only employed] where 
the difference [of the possessor and the possessed] exists. 
If [the materialist objects : But] there is co-ordination [of 
the body and the soul] in the notion * t am thick */' [then we 
reply s] No, [for], since the experiencing [of the Self] 
depends on the body, that apprehension is occasioned by [the 
fact of] such [experience] and [to be understood] in a figura- 
tive sense. 

''[But] there is no difference [between the possessor and 
possessed], since we hear [that] the genitive case [is being 
employed] also in [expressions like] * the body of the statue,* 
where there is no difference [between the statue and its body, 
as there is no soul in the statue].'^ To this [objection the 
author] replies s 

This means : on aoooant of the well-considered employment of 
the words * my body.' 

4. The comparison with the case of the statue 
is not [right], because this is excluded by that means 
of knowledge which acquaints us with the thing. 

[Tour remark is] not [right] ; for, since there, [t. 0., in the 
case of the statue] we apprehend the identity [of the statue 
with its body] by mere sense-evidence, [the difference which 
is, as a rule, expressed by] the genitive is excluded, and hence 
the use [of that case] is [to be understood] in a figurative 
sense. [But] in our case [the genitive] is not employed 
figuratively, as its primary [meaning] is acceptable. 

''The object [of human exertion] may be attained, when 
an excess of joy is [secured ; why shall we endeavour after 
liberation P] " To this [the author] replies : 

The denotation of the difference [between the Self and the body 
hj way of the omplojmont of the genitive] is not figarative, as it 
is in the espreesion ' the body of the statae/ but it [masi be taken] 
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in its primary seoBd. For tlio Ugurativu aonse ia exc1uil<<>i [in our 
caao] by percoplion, iiiforoiica ami Bcriptnrnl tuBtimonjr, ■'. «., bj 4 
eviJencQS which ucquninl ua wilh tbu lliiof^, 1'. e., willi the Self, or 
which acqanint as with tlin dilTorencu [oC tlie Self) from tlio budj 
and [from nil] other [luuturial Lhingii] ; but iis for thu expruwtion 
* the body of the Htaluo,' the identity [of the statue with its bodyj 
ie knowu by more soiiao-oTiileDCo. Buch [a couceptiun], however, 
Bs '/am thin' [whiuh seuniu to indicate that thinnena or other 
qiiulitiea of the body belong to the Ego or Self] ia [only] n dolatit* 
Bupiiosition of [the Sulfa] ideulity [vrilli the body, prodacod] b^ • 
affection [for the latter]. This ia the moaning. 

6. The object is attaioctl on the absolute cessa- 
tion of pain. 

Since even un excess of joy is perislmble, thia does uoi ' 
constitute tUe aUiiiniueiit ct' [Suul'a] objuct ; but the nb9ulnt« ' 
ceaaatiou of pain doea, bcuausu theve is no recurreuce [uf 
pain after that}. 

"[Wbiitl Will nhaoitite eesaiitiou of paiti be] tiaitl'a nitiit 
in apite of the exiatouce vt llie wnut of joy 1" " Witli regartl 
to this [<)ueation the author] deolarea: 

Uut nut through an exoeaa of jay, aince this ia perishnblo. 

6. Not 80 much loiiginf:^ exists with regard to 
joy, as afUiction is [felt] by Soul llirough pain. 

Bccauae pain neceasuHly exials iu joy. [And] if pain 
neccaatirily exiata when tliere ia joy, who will lon^^ fur juyP 
Tiieiufure, [joy] being (rreiLtly mixed with paiu, nothing but 
the ceasation uf pain ia Soul'a aim. 

[The author] aaja [now] that [eren] joy is to be given 
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mixed with more pnin, and therefore there is [reallj] no longing 
for joy. ThiR is the meaning. 

" Dnt joy not mixed with pain may belong to somebody at least I" 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

7. Nobody is happy anywhere. 

Tou may reflect yourself [and yon will come to the con* 
elusion that you are not happy]. 

" [But] we know through perception that beloved women 
and the like are causes of joy.^* To this [objection the 
author] replies : 

[Supply at] the beginning^ [of oar aphorism] : ' As no joy 
exists which is not mixed with pain, therefore.' 

" Granted that there is an admixture of pain, bat joy is an ob- 
ject of oar desire [nevertheless]." To this [the author] replies : 

8. Since this [joy] also is mingled with pain, the 
discriminative reckon it as pain. 

Our own consciousness is the proof that pain is inherent 
to the acquisition, loss or [preservation] of wreaths of 
flowers and other [means of pleasure]. 

'' Jov alone is the highest aim of Soul, but not non-exist- 
ence [of pain] ." To this [materialistic objection the author] 
replies : 

Pain surely arises from the acquisition of objects, sach as the 
heavenly paradise, etc., and from fear of their loss. This is the 
meaning. 

*' But experience teaches in daily life that joy alone is Soul's 
aim, not non-existence of pain." To this [objection the aathor] 
replies : 

9. If [you declare] that [non-existence of pain] 
is not Soul's aim, unless there is the gaining of joy 



* Tho whole nentcncc ia a Bahnrrihi compound and formt the predicate to 
the omitted unhject til/ram. 
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[implied], then tliia is noiso; for [Uie aim] la of two , 
kin lis. I 

[The aim] of people affi?ct<?il witli ileaires la joy, tlmt of 
peojde free from deairea is nuu-exiateiice of piiiii, 

" LilitiMLtioii is Llie deblmcttoit of the special qiinliti«s [uf 
tlie aoulj."! Willi re[;iirtl to Ihia [opinion of the Niiiyilyikai 
and Viitiieshikiis tho uiithor] dL-clures : 

Wilh people affcclcd with desires joy is SouI'b aim, hut with 
pi-u|)1ii fi'uis fi'mii desii'OH it is nun-ex istonce ol pain. 

10. The Self is voiil of qualities, because Rcrip- 
ture teaclies that nothing adheres to it, etc. 

If you any that the special qunlttius [of tli© Self] do not 
eiiat [in liberutioii], you acknowledge [therehy thatj Iho 
general quiiHties [coiitiniie even then to belong to the Self];' 
and BO you rrould be in contradiction with Scripture which 
tenches that notliing adheres [to the Self], etc., (of. B|ili. 
Up. 4. S. ItJ). 

" If nothing adheres to the soul, how is [it to ba und«r* 
stood that] lieuven ia the reward for merit, and hell, for il»- 
merit P" To tliia [question the author] replies: 

On (he tlioory that liberation is tho destructioa of tho ipeeial 
qnalitius you would he bound to acknowlod^'u [that] tho general 
quFililica [cautiiiuo to belong to Ulo Sulf ovon in IJbuintion] : and 
this [acknowludgmont] is in conti-a<lii:tiijii with Sci'ipturo. 

" lint then, if nothing adlicrt's to Lho soul, how ia it [to bo uo- 
durstood] that hcuvoii is tliu reward fur merit, and licit, for de- 
merit ?'■ To tljis [tho author] replica : 

1 1 . Though these are i)r()])crtie9 of another, they 
are imputeil to that [i. e., to Soul] in con3e(iiience of 
non-discrimination. 
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Though [the delight of heayen and the pain of hell] are 
properties of Matter [{. «., of the internal bodj which goee 
to heaven or hell], still in consequence of non-discrimination 
between Matter and Soul tlie reflection of the former falls 
[on the latter], and so the delusion arises that [it be] the 
Self [which] goes to heaven or [hell]. 

** Has non-discrimination a beginning or is it without 
beginning?" To this [question the author] replies : 

12. Non-discrimination is without beginning, 
because otherwise two counter-arguments would oflfer. 

If non-discrimination had a beginning, liberation would 
obtain before its arising, and bondage after its arising, so 
that bondage would befall the liberated. This is the first 
counter-argument. Moreover, as liberation would exist [of 
itself], when there is prior non-existence of non-discrimina- 
tion, [every] effort for the sake of the destruction of non- 
discrimination would be useless. This is the second counter- 
argument. 

** Being without beginning, is non-discrimination eternal 
or not eternal P " To this [question the author] replies : 

If non-discriraination had a beginning, then liberation would 
obtain before its arising, and bondage after its arising, so that 
bondage wonid fall upon the liberated again. [This is] the first 
counter- argument. Moreover, as liberation would exist [of iteelf], 
when there is non-existence of non-discrimination, [every] exertion 
for the sake of tbo destruction of non-discrimination would be 
useless. This is the second counter-argument. 

13. It cannot be eternal like the Self; other- 
wise it would be indestructible. 

[A thing may be] eternal in two ways, [for] the Self is 
invariable and eternal, [but] primitive Matter is changeable 
and eternal. Non- discrimination is neither of the two, but 
85 
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nob eternal, because it peiialies. Ollierwia?, ». «., if it were 
eternal, it tvoiili) biMniltialnictible. ' IAV& the Self is au 
elliptical compariBon ; [for] 'like primitive Matter' is al»o 
to be understood. 

" Whereby ia non-discrimination annihilated V" To this 
[question the author] replies : 

It ia neilhor iavariablu and clcrniil, as tho Self in, tior uhunga- 
able and et«rnal, aa primitivo MiitUir is. Othorwisa, >. e., if ib 
were eternal, il wuutd Iki iiiduatruutible. 

14. It ia to be anDilulated by a fixed cause, like 
darhneBS. 

I. e., as light annihilates darkn(.-ss. 

" What is the aiinihihLting factor in our caseP " To tbia 
[questioii the author] replii.>s : 

As light annibilihteH ib\ikiieNa, bo [it is the cnso] ivith that. 

[The aathor] tneuUoiis [now] Ihu factor wliioh aiiniliilali9i non- 
discrimination. 

15. In our case also the fixed rule follows from 
))oaitive and negative argumeiitalion. 

Without any esceptiim [or restriction, avyabhuhdnit] dti* 
crimination alone is tlie annihilating factor. 

" Is the St:lf bniitul through noii-discriiniimtion [alone], or 
are there other causes of bunduge, 1001* " To this [question 

the author] replies ; 

Sujijily : [ibii tiled rulu Ihot] diKciiuiiiiativo knowledge [alone 
anniliilutea iioii-diHCiiiiiiiiiitiun j. 

10. Since it cannot 1)6 [exidained] in any other 
way, non-discrimination alone is bondage. 

[This is] clear. 

"[But] since liberntion is a. product [iriz., of discrimina* 
tion], it May pi-riah, and an huiidiige may take place aguiu." 
To this [objection the author] replied : 



I 
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Bondage, t. e., mundane existence, is declared [here] io be 
non-discrimination, since the product and the caase maj be, figu- 
ratively, considered identical. [Non-discrimination is, however, 
properly speaking, the principal cause of bondage ;] but merit, etc., 
[f . 0., demerit, desire, aversion and the dispositions of the internal 
organ] are accompanying causes. This is the meaning. 

With reference to the presnmption that liberation, being a pro- 
duct, may perish [again, the author] declares : 

17. The liberated is not exposed to a renewed 
bondage also on account of Scripture which teaches 
that he does not return. 

Scripture says : '^The Self is to be known, t. «., to be 
distinguished from Matter ; he [who has attained to this 
discrimination] does not return again [to new mundane 
existences] '^^ ; and there is a logical argument as well, tnr., 
because [only] a positive prodnct perishes. The cessation 
of pain, however, has a negative ohnracter. 

[The author] mentions a reason against the opposite opi- 
nion : 

By the word 'also* is brought in [the notion of] liberation 
produced hy discrimination ; for the scriptural passages about 
non-rotnrning, as /. i. *' The Self is to be known, t. e., to be 
diRtinguishod from Matter; he [who has attained to this discrimi- 
nation] does not return again,"^ [serve as a proof] for both [what 
was stated in aphorism 15 and what is stated in our aphorism]. 
Only a poRitive prodnct is subject to the necessity of perishing. 
ThiR is the meaning. 

[The author] mentions a reason against the opposite opinion : 



' Thif if not a liteml qnotAtion from Soriptare, bnt a oombination and 
abridgment of the well-known pasingef Bfih. Up. 2. 4. 6 and Chhind. Up. 8. 
15, with A gloss on the former {prakfUito vi^ektavpo). The composition is 
eTidentlj dependent on the Siqikhya-tattTa-kaamadt, Vfitti to K4rik4 S. Cf. 
A ph. ' 182 note 4, 429 note 4. 
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18. Else it could not be Soul's aim. 

DiBcHmiiintion [could not be] foul's aim, [if bundaija 
miglil tiik« i))iice again]. 

[The BUtlior] aiciiLii)iis aiiollier lefutatiuii : 

[t^Uu lilierfttiuD u>'ul>l not be Soul's aim], bcoftuse it would coaim 
U> tlie level ot {irof-iund Hleep and coutcmjilation. 

[Tlia authur] i>lu(9idulca tUia : 

10. Because there woutil happen to be no differ- 
ence between the two. 

Beoauae tlie tmnaiiii(|ratiiigniid tlie liberated [soiilj would 
be cqunllj exposed to bondnge. 

" Sickness, etc.," are the impediments to concentration. 
And 8o [sR^e] PutniijuU : "Sii-kiiesa, npalby, doubt, cnru- 
leBsneas, sloth, ulliichmeiit, crroiicoiia conception, non-at- 
tainment to any stnge, and instabilily ; these distract the 
thinking organ and are [therefore] impediments [to concen- 
tration]" (¥ogti§fttra 1. SO), Sickness is fever etc. Apatbj 
it the being inciipable of activitjr. Doubt is the mental state 
of warering between the two aides of an alternative. Carelese- 
ness is inattention to contemplation. Sloth is heaviness of 
llie body. AttHchiiieiit is thirst for objects [of worl.Hj 
pleasures]. Erroneous conception is wrong notion. Noii- 
attninment to any stage is the not attaining to any stage of 
contemplation. Instiibility is the missing in the internal 
sense of such a stnge after having attained to it. Do [now] 
these [conditions] simply cense to exist in liberation, or do 
[the liberated] get other conditions P" To this [question 
the author] replies: 

' Bettreen the two,' i. a., botn-een niiiiidane eiiateooe and Ube- 

" Do the ill! peel inieiits [to conoeiitration] simply cease to exist 
in Hberetion, oriln[tlio libeiat^d] gel other cotiditioas ? " To tlits 
[the Huttior] ropHus : 
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20. Liberation is nothing else but the cessation 
of the impediments. 

Because on the theory that another condition [is attained 
in liberation] the invariableness [of the free Self] would be 
abolished. 

[The author] concedes also [the admissibilitj of that 
theory] and says : 

The impediments simply cease to exist in liberation, ' nothing 
else ' ; snpply : [no other] condition [is arrived at]. Becaose with 
the theory that there is another condition [in liberation] the io* 
variableness [of the free soul] would be in contradiction ; this is 
the meaning. Those impediments, however, are enumerated by 
Patanjali [in TogasAtra 1. 30]. 

[The anther] maintains [his theory] in a bold declaration, even 
in case that another condition [be attained in liberation] : 

21. Even therewith [our doctrine] is not incon- 
sistent. 

Granted that conditions be attained [in liberation] ; still 
this does no harm whatever [to our doctrine. For] it is 
taught [by Scripture] that in liberation there is no return 
[to mundane lifej and this [exemption from transmigration] 
holds good even in case that other conditions [be attained 
by the liberated soul]. 

** Are hearing, thinking and continuous meditation [to be 
engaged in] by all people alike or not? '' To this [question 
the author] replies : 

Because Scripture teaches that [the liberated sonl] does not 
return. This is the meaning. 

[The author] says [now] that there is no such role that hearing, 
thinking and continuous meditation must be practised by all : 

22. Since tlie capable are of three kinds, there is 
no rule. 
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Tltose who nrc capable [of reiiuliiiig sulviition] art', indeed, 
of tliree kinds, vt*., weak, mediucru and prominent. Tlis 
prominent ia liberated in consotjuenue of tbe mere bearing 
[of tbe ti'utb], tbe mediocre in consequence of botb [Uearinjf 
ftiid tbinkiiig], tbe weitU bj [[iruetisiug all] tbree [nieanH; 
but] ull ure nut [ruqinrud] fur everybudj. 

[Thtt nulbor] mentions uiioLLur opinion : 

Tbe cupablu art) eithur wuuk, umilioore ur promiiiunt. Aiuun)[ 
tbcsa the prouiiiiciit in libuiiitcil in cunxoij nonet.' o( the mora liiw>i-iu)f, 
Ibo uiQiliocrB in aitusDqueiico ut biiLli [Luariitf,' aad Ihiiikiug], tb« 
weuk by [pi-iiultBing alii tliruu [niuiiria]. 

[Tlio author] aonfirmti Ibia : 

23. Tliey are for the sake of stiengtliciung the 
last. 

The tbree meana are prescribed for Llm eiike of &treugtben> 
iug tbe loiit, i. e., the weiik. Scripture ulso [auya] : " Tbs 
Self, forsooth, miiat be seen, heiud, thoti(,'bt on, nnd conli- 
nually mediliLted upon " (Bi'ih. Up. ij. 4. 5 j 4. &. ti). 

" Wbicb puBtuie is tu be chosen among tbe aal?&tion-po8- 
ture {ioaetika) und the tilberd [recommended in Ihe Yoga 
institutes]? " To this [question the author] replies: 

The laat, i. e., tlio woak. Supply : thinking and continuous 
inodiUlion [are for the] sake of etc. 

2-1. The posture must l)e steady and pleasant ; so 
there is no restriction. 

A posture is to be ciiosen for tlie sake of steadiness and 
plonxure. Let it only he of thiy kind; for there are plenty 
[of such postures]. 

" Is meditation the concentrated thinkiiig of an object, cr 
is meditation the internal sense tvithuut nny objeut ? " To 
this [question tbe author] replies : 

'So' [is said] to <1onotu [llie prei'i-iliiiK si'iitutico hh] the reason. 
Tb«l-e is nu leuliiLtlun on thu aalvutioii-|ionliii0 or thu liko. 
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[The author] gives [now] the definition of oontemplation : 

25. Meditation is the internal sense without any 
object. 

The word * meditation ' is used here in the sense of con- 
templation. 

** As profound sleep and contemplation are both alike, 
inasmuch as the functions [of the internal organ] are suppres- 
sed [in them], what difference is there [between the two]P ** 
To this [question the author] replies : 

' Meditation ' means contemplation. 

[The author] mentions [now] the difference of contemplation 
from profound sleep : 

26. If [you declare that] there is no difference 
in hoth cases, this is not so ; the difference follows 
from the suppression of the influence. 

The influence consists in the impressions left bjr the 
objects [in the internal organ]. The suppression of this 
[influence] is [effected] in contemplation, [but not in pro- 
found sleep]. This is to be supplied. 

''[But] since nothing adheres to the Self and, therefore, 
no influence can be [exercised on the same], liberation must 
obtain at all times/' To this [objection the author] replies : 

Though tlie functions [of the internal organ] are suppressed in 
hoth [states] alike, the difference follows from the fact that the 
impressions left by the ohject* [in the internal organ] — which 
[impressions] are [in short] called influence— are suppressed io 
contemplation, [hut not in profound sleep]. 

27. Though notliing adheres [to that], the in- 
fluence results from non-discrimination. 

From non-discrimination of Matter and Soul the delusion 
that the Self be influenced results, through the influence 
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which IB [in reality] exerciatid on Mutter, [i. «., on the inter- 
nal organ], 

"[Thenjdoea not eveu tbe influence reftlljr exist P" To 

this [queatiott the author] replies : J 

[This ie] clear. I 

" Of nliat kind ia Iho ioIlutiocQ P " Thia [tho author] eiptnlatq 

[in the fgllowing apLorism] : 

28. No Buch intluence exists [liere] aa in the 
case of the Hibiscus flower uiul tlie crystal, but [only] 
a delusion. 

As there ia a contact hetweun thoae ttro [things], a proper 
influence ia [exercised hy the Ilihiacus floiTer on the cryiitalj. 
But as the Self is free from contact, there ia no influence u 
to that, but [only] a deln^iion ; [that ia to aay:] Bince tha 
nature of the egotisin|; organ ia erroneously nttrihutod to 
the Self, the iiiflueiiou [ulao, tvbiuli ia really practiaed ou this 
orgiin] is uscrihcd to that. 

"Hon is thia delusion destroyed !)■ " To thia [qaealion 
the author] replies : 

For, as tliere is a contact betireaa thoaa tvo (hlogs, ft propMT 
inQuuii>:e [exist,:] ill t!mt uaau^; lint aa llie Self is fi-eo from con- 
tact, tbere is no influence witli regard to tliat, but [only] a dela- 

29. It ia suppressed by uieiiitatiun.collecteiluess, 
constant practice, iudilVercuce [to worldly pleasures 
and pains], etc. 

By the word ' etc' contemplation ia to he understood, 
lliiviiig [thus] iiieiitioni'd the iudivtdual opinion of some 
teachers, [the author] states his own doctrine: 

' It ia Hiip)>resaed,' i. c , the iiifliiuiiae eierciasd by the objects ia 

(U|)preB8ud. By tlio woid 'etc' uuiitL-nipbition ia meant. 

[The auttior] auys [now] uji lu tvliiil liiuu iuoilit«lion, «to., ar« 
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80. We, the teachers, declare : By the removal 
of rest and distraction. 

* Best ' is profound sleep, ' distraction * is waking. Hf 
ilie removal of these two [conditions] the egotizing delusioi^ 
is destroyed. 

*^ Are meditation, etc., to be practised in places Bdcli as 
ca?es etc. P '' To this [question the author] replies t - 

* Rest' is profoand sleep, * distraction ' is slumber and waking. 
Till the removal of these three oonditions, meditation, etc., are to 
be engaged in. 

And for this [purpose] there is no restriction of places. Thii 
[the author] sajs [in the following aphorism] : 

31. There is no restriction of places, because [the 
success depends only] on the tranquillity of the think- 
ing organ. 

Where there is no tranquillitj of the thinkitig organ, 
there the engagement [in meditation, etc.] is not to b^ 
undertaken. 

** Let the egotizing organ and the following [principlesj 
be the material causes [of the visible world]. We donH 
stand in need of primitive Matter.'* To this [objection the 
author] replies : 

Wherever there is tranquillity of the thinking organ, ther^ 
aloue meditation, etc., maj be engaged in. There is no restriction 
of river-banks or other [localities]. 

32. Primitive Matter is the primordial material 
cause ; for Scripture teaches that the otliers are pro- 
ducts. 

Since Scripture teaches that the egotizing oro^an and th6 
following [principles] are products, [there must be] a cause 
f>f these, too ; [and this] is primitive Matter, as we have 
declared several times. 
30 
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"SiuoetbereU uo Jiffcntuce betwutiii primitive Mattor 
and Sottl, i:iu8mut:li ua botb are prbced<jiit in time [tu &11 
products], wUioU (of the two] ia the ctiuaoP" To tUi» 
[qutistioii ttie author] rujilies : 

* The others.' i. e-, the ' Kct-ftt one ' and the (olIowiDg [priuciplw]. 

33. Not llie Self, tliough it is eternal, because 
it is not capable [lliereof]. 

The capability of [being umlerial] cause consisU in tbe ' 
possession of qualities and iu tho being in contact with 
[Bomething]. Now, such [;i Odpability] does not belong to 
the Self, and therefore priinitivo Matter ia the cause, 

" Since th« Self is the intellectuiil principle, it is proper 
to ascribe [direct] experiencing and [ugeuoj] to that [and] 
sot to DOU'lutellectual Matter." To this [objection tb« 
author] replius : 

The Self is not tlie umturial uauaui for it duus tkot [nmscm 
qualities nor is it in coiituot [willi anything^. This is tho sanaa. 

" Thu Self is ngeiit mid uKporitriicci' of iix own Mioord ; what ia 
tho uso of [statii.g] nii iLilm-iicu [iJXcrci»od] on Maltor [i. •., on 
tliu oialvrinl iiitomnl orgiiu] Y " This [opinion the author] n- 
futua: 

34. Being in contradiction with Scripture, the 
mean opinionate does not understand the Self. 

[This is] clear. 

" As we know that the gruaa elements are products of the 
rudiments, for what reason is primitive Matter [declared to 
be] the cause? " To this [question the author] replies: 

(Muh&duva discovers a locittivo a}'amiiasi in our aphorism ; 
ftccoi'ditig lo this ubjeutiuimblu inti-iprutulioti Ihi- Ulter )>arl of the 
aphurisui is to be truiisluUid : There is tin uiiiierilantliiig of th» 
flJ/iV. ll.e hiv lUiomtii, of oinmoiiaU pei'},h). 

' Thu low tissenibly,' i. «.'., thu vilu socioty, consisting ' of oplnionats 
people. In that thu uugnitiun oF the Bt;l( cuiinol lake pincc, bccauso 
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[those opinionate people] are in contradiciion with Soripinre, and 
becauae no liberation woald be possible, [if their doctrine were 
tme, f. e.,] if [the Self] were agent and [ezperiencer] of its own 
aooord. For it is said : 

" If the Self bmd the luiiare of the agent, ete., then joa mmj not 
■triTe for libermikm ; for the eaiential nature of things, wm ths heat 
of the son, osnnot be aboliehed." 

36. Though mediately, primitive Matter ia ope- 
rating throughout, like the atoms. 

As [in the opinion of the Vaiieshikas] the atoms are 
mediately the material canse of jars and the like, althongh 
these are [directly] products of a lamp of clay, so it is also 
in oar [doctrine]. 

*'Is primitive Matter omnipresent or notP'' To this 
[question the anthor] replies : 

As [the Vai^hikas declare] the atoms [to be] mediately th^ 
material cause of jars and the like, although these itre [directly] 
products of a lump of clay, so primitive Matter is [the principal 
cause io our opinion]. This is the sense. 

36. It is omnipresent, because its products are 
known to exist everywhere. 

[This is] clear. 

[The author] mentions an argument against the opposite 
opinion : 

Supply : primitive Matter [is]. 

[The author] gives a refutation of the opposite opinion: 

37. Moreover, if it were subject to wandering, it 
would be deprived of the character of the primordial 
cause, like the atoms. 

* Wandering ' means motion ; what is subject to it is 
not omnipresent. If primitive Matter were wandering, il 
would be a product, ns the [so-called] atoms are^ but it 
would not be the primordial cause. 
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*' If priitiitive Uattt^i- is t)ie uiuterial cause, ttieii it luusttM \ 

Diia oE tlie [nine HiibaUiices stated by an], because [it it | 

known from daily life thut only) a aubataiice i» uiat«rial j 

cause." To thin [objouliuii of & Nuiy&yilca tbs autbor] j 

replies j ] 

' VTftuderiiig ' meikiis motion. 1( [priiuilivu Uftttor] pMWCWivd ' 

limitediteits wliicli ia & [uecessticy] oouiiitiou for ihat, [i. «., for uiu- i 

tian], it would be a pi'odiict, liko Llie [so-oallodj atoiiu, And ilutt • 

itio utoma are jiioducta, is asceitaiiied somewbere else [vU., V. 87 j, I 

38. Primitive Matter exists in addition to the i 
notorioua ; tliere is no restriction. | 

Priniitire Matter exists in additiuu to tbe notorious [nine] 1 
Bubatiinces, because tliete is no restricted number of cate^o- ' 
riee. And tu'iterinl cause is not [wbat you call] inberent < 
cituse, but principal cause ; for we do not acknowledjre in- ] 
L^rence [wbicli is one of tbe categories] of tlie TaiJesbikas. I 

"Does primitive Uatter conaiat of tbe coiiBtitueDts, or ore i 
tbe oonatituents properties of itP" To this [quesliou tlii J 
autbor] replies : I 

Wo bold that [primitive Matter] is something in addition to tli« ' 
notorious [aubstunuos], bocause in our opiitiun tliar« is no situb ', 
rostrictiiiQ as that [only uiuu] siibslaiiceM, oiirtli, etc., eiiat. 

Suttva and the other [two coiiBtituenls] are not properties of 
primitive Matter, but primitive Mutter consists of Sattva, Rajas 
aud Tamas. 'i'liia [tl.u author] statea [in the following aphorisiu] : 

39. Siittva and the others are not properties of 
it, because it consists of tliem. 

I. e., becauae [primitive Matter] is identical [witb tbem]. 

"[Every] activity is known to bo for tbe sake of the 
[actor's] enjoymt;nt, but wiiat is non-iatellectual cannot 
enjoy [anytbing ; still you maintain that non-intellectnal 
Matter is active]." To tbis [objection tbe autbor] replies : 

' BecauBO it cousi^tfl of,' i. e.. boi;auso it is iduutioal witb—' Sattva 
and tbe othurs,' t. a., Sattva, Itujas aud Tuiuas. 
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Since liberation could not take place, if a parpoeelesB aoiiTity 
were to be assumed, 

40. Matter though not enjoying, creates folr 
Ihe benefit of Soul, — as the camel carries saffrbn. 

I'be explanation of tbis bas been given in tbe third book in 
[tbe commentarj onj apborisui [58] which begins '^Matter's 
[creating ....]." 

** Primitive Matter being one, how is the variety of oreA- 
tion [to be accounted for] P " To this [question the aathor] 
replies : 

41. From the variety of work follows the variety 
of creation. 

Though no difference exists with regard to the tau$a ma* 
ierialisy there is a diversity [of products] in consequence of 
tbe diversity of the causae efficiently as, though no difference 
exists with regard to the gold, there is the diversity of dia- 
dems, collars, etc. 

*' How are creation and dissolution [brought about] P^f 
To tbis [question the author] replies : 

[These two aphorisms are] clear. 

42. The two e£Pects depend on equipoise, and 
want of equipoise. 

Dissolution results from equipoise, t. 0.,from the changing 
of [developed] Matter into the state in which [Sattva, Raja« 
and Tamas] are equal ; creation results from want of equi- 
poise, t. e., from the changing of [undeveloped] Mattel* into 
the state in which [the constituents] are unequal, [which 
changing takes place] through the arising of tbe 'great one' 
and of the following [principles]. 

[The author] explains dissolution : 

Dissolatioii results from the changing of Matter into the itate 
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of oqnaiitj', oroation from ita clumping intu llie hUIo of uoe<iiial- 
Dess tlirougli tho ui-iaing of the ' great otu> ' aud of ttie foUowing 
[principlea]. 

43. Having understood that [one] is liberated. 
Matter does not create [any more], as in diiily life. 

Aa eome one in daily lite ezorts Liiuaelf for lUts suko of 
liberation from booiluge, luiil, wben he is released from bon- 
dage, becouiea inditt'ereiit, beoiiutie lie has aocoiopliaheJ hia 
purpose, so does Matter alau [wilb regard to tba lib«rat«d 
BOul]. 

"[But,] since Matter and Soul are [both] omaipreseut, 
there must be a connection [betweea the two], and therefore 
experience mi^ht occur even in liberation." To ihia [objuc- 
tion the author] repliee : 

' Haviug undoretood that [one] is libortLted,' i. a,, littviug, as it 
were, audoralood tliab tliiH or lliut onu id liburuled, M4tlor doo* 
not creaU), i. a., opemte, [any more] with i'(i(*iLi'd to tliu libur\tod 
[aoal]- * As iu daily life ; ' for, [as] uoiuebody eierts himself in 
daily life for the sake of HberaUiig some one from bond»ga aad ' 
becomas indiSoreut, when [this] liberatioD has beea efluoted, to 
does Matter [also], 

4A. In epite of the otlier'a approaching the libe- 
rated does not experience, because there ia no occa- 
fiion. 

It would be 80 [aa you suppose], if the mere approaching 
of the other, i. e., of Mutter, did occasion experience. But 
this is not the cast, on the contrary experience is occasioned 
by Bomething which is to bu uxperit;ncod ; and such [u thing] 
doea not exist in liheralion. 

" There ia only one Self ; and so [it is said] : 

" Oul7 one, via-, t1i» lii|{lii>*t Brahmun, is real ; [orerf thing] eU« ii 
imBginary . What duliuiuii, wlikt griut oao lliuii ber«ll > mui, wli*B 
ti* psrceiiei Ihu uuilj I " (FiuUHiiiu-ulmiiarutliiyu 6. t. 16)." 
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This [objection, made by a follower of Sankar&cUlrjay the 

aathor] refutes : 

(According to Mab&deva*8 interpretation the beginning of our 
aphorism mast be translated : Although [^mailer] approache$ to 
the other f etc.) 

* Although [Matter] approaches to the other,' t. a., to the bound 
sonl, [that is to say :] although [Matter still] engages in create 
ing for the sake of that. ' Because there is no occasion * means : 
because non-discrimination does not exist [in the case of the libera- 
ted]. 

45. The plurality of souls follows from the di- 
versity]. 

This has [already] been expounded in the first book in 
[the comoientary on] aphorism [149] which begins ** .,. from 
[the diversity of] birth, etc/' And so [it is said] : 

" One male goat [and at the tame time : one nnbom, %. §,, the 
bound son]] oorers with Inst the one female goat [and at the same 
time : the one unborn Matter] which is red, white and blaok, and 
which prodnoos manifold ofTspring resembling herself, while another 
male goat [or nnbom, t. «., the libemied soul] abandons her after 
baring enjojed her." (SvetA^T. Up. 4. 6). 

'* The diversity [of empirical existence] will depend on 
the difference of Up&dhis." To this [fresh objection of the 
Yedantist the author] replies : 

[This is] clear. 

46. If there is an Up&dhi, this being establish- 
ed, a duality is given again. 

* This being estRblislied,' t. e.^ a difference being establish^ 
ed. If the Upftdhi is [declared by you to be] illusoryi how 
can the difference [of Up&dhis] exist [by which you Will 
account for the diversity of empirical existence] P liut if 
[you consider the UpAdhi] real, on that very account d 
duality is given again. 

[The author] mentions another refutation : 
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' Tliie being ustnLHslied,' ■', e., a, ilitTuruiicc bcJug estnblialied. 

47. The proota art: itiooiiipiitible with both. 

7. 0., with tlie reality niiil uiirenUly [of tliu U|iAillii]. IE 
[you eay tbat tlie Oiiadlii) is real, [yuii iire in cuiitru diction 
nitli the Hcriptiiral [>iiHDiig<:» which you allege na n proof, 
aud] must give up your ducttiae of iioii-dualily. [But] if 
[you say that the Updilhi] is unreal, how can thu diversity 
[of empirical existence whiub is proved by eeube-evideuce] bo 
regulated [hy thu Upadhis] ? 

[But we who [irotess the SAipkliya doctriae] are neither 
in contradiction willi tlic scriptural pusaages about noii- 
duality, nor mudt we give up duality. [This Uie author] 
duya' [in the following aphorism] : 

- With bolii,' i'. e., with rttalily and unretdity. If [yon suy (hat] 
the U|4ilhi is real, this is iuuompatible wiUi your [own] frtxif 
[>', e,, with Soriptui'ti] ivhicb tuactitui non-U uulity, UuL :f [y'>u >wy 
Ihnt] tho Upiaiit is uiii-eal, it [u.j., tLu Upi'lUi] caunut be tba 
rutfulatur of Ihu [actual] divei-sily, aud tlitirururo [UiIh upittiou at 
yoiirn] is iiioDnipatibIa with sausc'evideuco and (^inforooca, both of] 
wbiuli auquaiDt as with [tbe ompincalj diversity. 

\Vilb rejfard to his own opiuioii, bowovoi-, [tho aothorl declare : 

48. Aa [our c[octriiie] is not incompatible willi 
botli, tlieru is neiUicr tlic one nor the other ; for no 
proof exists. 

The scriptural passages about non-duality have another 
Bense [than that which you iiscribti to theui], because they 
mean the homugeueunsneas [of souls] or are intended for a 
eulogy, and ao [uiir ductiini; of the multiplicity of Souls] is 
nol inconipatiblt: with Iheiu. And aa [we accept thai] tba 
Upldliis aru real, we must nut give up duality, and hence 
[our doctrine] is not incuutpatiblo [with tlie facUi known by 
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sense-evidence]. Therefore, * there is neither the one/ t. e., 
the oneness of the Self, * nor the other/ %. e.y contradiotion 
between [oar doctrine and] Scriptare. Since no proof 
exists for non-dualitj, this is not [to be regarded as] estab- 
lishedy andy therefore, [each Self] is distinct [from the 
others]. This is the sense. 

''[Such] a proof is not missing, [becanso] the proof [for 
non-dnalitj] is manifest bj itself.'' To this [fresh objection 
of the Vedantist the author] replies : 

' There is neither the one,' ». e., the oneness of the Self, ' nor the 
other/ t. e., the dependence of the [empirical] diversity on the 
difference of UpAdhis ; for uo proof exists for either of these two 
[Vedantistio tenets]. On the contrary, the real multitude of Selfs 
is [evident] per se ; for the scriptural poMogeM declaring the one- 
ness of the Self refer [only] to the sameness of the nature of [all] 
Selfs, while the perception of the multitude [of Selfs] apprehends 
a real multitude and not one which depends on [the connection 
with] Up&dhis, and hence ' [our doctrine] is not incompatible [with 
both],' either Scripture or perception. 

49. If this [non-duality] were established by 
self-evidence, we would be in contradiction with the 
logical rule that the same thing cannot be object 
and subject simultaneously. 

[This is] plain. 

[The author] mentions another refutation : 

How nhall non-duality bo known [in your opinion] P By that 
which in non-Self, or by the Self ? The former cannot be, because 
[that which is non-Self] is non-intellectual ; [and] in the latter 
case the same thing would be manifested and manifesting, which is 
a logical impossibility. 

50. Being distinct from the non-intellectual, 
37 
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[the Self] \vliicli has tlic nature of Uioughl mani- 
fests the non-intellectiiftl. 

[The Self] wbich Ja different from the non-intellectual 
and liiis the nature of thought manifests the non-intelluctunl. 
[Only] because of ita ilistiiictioii from thti non-inlullectuAl 
it is [<1ecluretl by tlie autlioi] to have the nutnre of [thought 
or] light, but it is not said timt light he its jiroiierty. Tlu-re- 
fore [the Self] ia duBcrihed [by Qaucliip&da in his M&i.iiiakya 
K&rikft 3. 26] J " This is not bo, not so," [vi'i., in h pnrelj 
negative,] but not in a. poailive form. "iJut thou [it Ji 
your opiuion that the Self] Kilb the nnture of ntpemalural 
light 9 " [To tbia question of the VediuiList we reply : No, 
for] in tbftt oaae, [aupernattirul light being unknown,] tit« 
apprehension of the invariable concomitance [uf the Self and 
light] would be impossible,' and hence no example [or base 
of arguing] ooutd be found. " But " [the Vedantiat objects] 
"this [naturo of supornatunil light] ia perceptible to the . 
fogin." [Reijly :] The Yogiti who bus attained to that 
stage of ooncentratioD in which conaciousnesa is lost doea 
i)Ot exhibit any bodily fnnotiona caused by knowledge [as 
Speaking /. i.,), and so there ia no mark [from which wa 
could conc-liido lli;vt the W't'i" l>-yssesses 8iu:b a kiju«l,;di;e, 
and much lesa there ia any possibility of obtaining audi a 
knowledge from bim] ; and tliat Yogin in whose concentra- 
tion there ia still consuiousness exliiliita [it ia true] the func- 
tion of speaking and otliL'r miirlis [of knowledge], but from 
these [very nmrka] it is [to be] concluded that only mun- 
dane [iLud no siipt-Tniitiiral] ihitiga [arc objects of Wm know- 
ledge]. And so even be cutiuot [aay : ' 1 have perceived by 
innnediatu cojjnition tlnit the Self cunsiata of supernatural 
light,' nor can he] deacvihe [pObilivdy] intellect, i. e., think- 
ing. In this eonae [it is said] : 
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" Botwoeti sagnr-oano, milk, molames, eta, a grott differonoe of 
■weetness exiitt i still this oannot be described even bj Saniratt* '* 
(KAryAdaHa 1, 102). 

So [the Self] is called * intellectual ' [only] because it ii 
distinct from [all] which is non-intellectual ; not, however, 
is the [Self's] intimate connection with intellect nor its 
being of intellectual nature [to be inferred from that deno- 
tation]. For the customary expression 'supernatural intel- 
lectual nature ' is also to be accounted for otherwise, vxM.f 
hj the fact that in the state of unconsciousness [all] affec- 
tions are suppressed, [and hence the Yogin does no longer per- 
ceive then any mundane objects. Since, therefore, the Self of 
the Togin is not mundane or natural intellect in this stage 
of concentration, it is denoted as having the nature of super- 
natural intellect]. In that state [of concentration], how- 
ever, where consciousness still exists, there is thinking in 
the form of the affections [of the internal organ], and 
only for this reason the expression * intellectual nature' is 
used [to describe the Self].* 

In the same way, the declaration that [the Self] has the 
nature of delight is used in the [purely negative] sense of 
cessation of pain. If the attribution of the nature of delight 
[to the Self] had a positive meaning, [as the Vedantists main- 
tain, then we must ask :] Is this [expression] employed in 
the sense of joy in general ? If this were the case, then there 
ought to be (1) joy, (2) its experiencing, and (3) an expe- 



* /. «., as in this caso something which is known to eTerybodj cannot be 
described, so also ho who knows tho Self is not able to explain how it la. 

' Aniruddha moans that tho two dodnitions of the Self aa ' snpematiiral 
intolloct' and Mntcllc^ct' rofor to the nnconscioaa and contoiona atage of 
concentration respectiTclj, bnt that both are not meant Terballj. Hia anr- 
prising annotations to this aphorism become more and more materialistic.-* 
In tho following portion ho turns praaangtH against a tenet of the Vedinta 
philosophy which is objected to by all SAipkhyas, ris., that the Self be delight 
AS well as intellect. 
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nencer, liecnuse joy wliicli ia not o]C[>ei-ieiicot) ia not knowti 
[to exist]; hence how cunl'1 tliciru bu non-duality [oven in 
libemtion']? Or doea ' deUglit ' dunotn a pirticular kind of 
joy, [i. e., Buperiititiirul joy, in your opinion P In this case 
we reply :J It is never foiintl tliut [ono nnj tUe same tiling] 
be joyful aa \vull as of intellectual nature. Tina is [tbe 
opinion] of undiHciiuiinnting people only ; but tlio discrimi- 
niiting nve of tie fullowin^ opinion: since [the employ- 
ment of the nord 'delii;lit'] may, in iiccordauce with ex- 
perience* [d{-isl,lenaiv<i), bo accounted for by [ducUiriug] 
that it meuns 'exclusion [of painj,' the invention of some- 
tiling 8upet:iiutui-al which ia not known by osperieoce 
(adrUhfa) wiHild be a aupertluoua coniplicution (f/urvt). 

[Objection :] " If [SnulJ were not intellect, thure woultl 
be no perception of objects." [liuply:] Not eo I Aa a 
special comljiiiiLtion of gourd, b^imboo and strings [cullu4 
' lute,' vtiid] is the cimae of sounds, hut nothing, except thia 
combination of the three, [is in the cause of their pro- 
duction], so intellect arises from such u [speciikl] conibinutioa 
of material objects, moditied into the form of living beings, 
though these are equally [tvith others] formed of the livo 
elements.' And if the Self were li^lit, it would also consiat 
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of parts [as, for instance, the light of the san] and hence 
be non-intellectuul. 

*' And' thus Scripture would be contradicted, which teaches 
[in the Nfisinihatftpaniya and R&matApantya Upanishad 
paBsim] that [Soul] manifests itself through its own light/' 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

' Having the nntnro of thoaght * means only ' being distinct from 
the non-intcllcctanl/ but not 'possessing light as a property.* 
Therefore [the Self] is described by the words " Not so, not so '* 
(Bfih. Up. 2. 3. G), [and] not in a positive form. Likewise, 
the nttribntion nf delight [to the Self] alffo moans only exolasion 
of non-delight, bat no joy of a positive nature ; for [otherwise], 
since we do not know of any joy which is not being experienced, 
there would noceRsnrily he an experiencer, etc., [t, e., the act of 
experiencing and delight itself], whence a duality [or plurality] 
would happen to exist even in libei*ation. [And] if you [Yedan- 
tistfl] Ray that there is some supernatural joy in liberation and 
that IhiR is manifest, [t. e., felt] by itself, no proof exists for these 
[assertions], 

'* But then, scriptural passages [as, for example, Bf ih. Up. 8. 9. 
28] are found [as a testimony] for [the Self*s] having the nataro 
of delight," [says the Vedantist, but the author] denies this: 

51. We are not in contradiction with Scripture, 
because this is declared in order to [promote] in- 
difference in those who are affected with desires. 

Since the non-intellectual, having the nature of the three 
constituents, is the cause of desires, even the oaeans of right 
knowledge and the other [logical categories, enumerated in 
NyAya Sftira 1. 1, viz.j objects of right knowledge, doubt, 
etc.] must be given up, because they belong to the three 
constituents; and [thus] the [complete] destruction of 
desires is to be effected.' * Because this is declared [etc.]' 



* For ho who has giron np crcn thoao thingn has aiiainod to tho highest 
indilTercncc, to that lingo of concentrmtion in which oonaoionmiMB is lost. 
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meaim: booiuiMu tliose Bcriptum) ]msaiiguu nrliiisli Itiucli that 
[Hoiil] iimiiifeHta iladt Uiioiigh itH uwd li(;ltt, ate to be I 
ex))laiiie<l ill [lliis] otUer w.iy. 

"[Bill], tlie world l>euig illnsoiy, lionr oati [tluit Hcrip- ' 
turnl teatiiiiotiy] bu <;x[tlaiiii.-.) in tliia otlicr wuyp " To this ' 
[fresh objection of tliu VvJitiiLiiit tliu nutUoi-j replies: 

Por tliuHo who uro nlfuctoil willi deninm fuul deaire for joj and , 
I'DdifTorciico to liburutiou. [Wa iiro not iu oouimdictiou with 
601-iptni'o], lioctkiiao fur tlio I'uASuii Just ruentionod ' this ia doalarod,' 
t. e., becAuao lliu Self, tiioii}{h it is [rvullj'] not deligiit, ia said — 
eapplj : in Scii|itmc— tu Iw dtiliglit, in uidor to [promota] ia- 
difforsnce to [wui-hlly] oLjuuIh. The KKiiptuiftl pftaattgus about ths ' 
deliglit [ot Soul] ara figuiativg uud iiiunu iu i-culity nbBoncn of 
paio. Tbis la tbe bquso. 

[Tlie uotliur] dcclurca tho world to bo iitul : 

B2. The work! 13 real, becmtse it is not the rc- 
Bult of a. faulty cause, ami because there ia no oon- 
f Illation.' 

The reeiilt of a fiiultj- ciitisu is, for eiample, tho p«roep- 
tioti of ft [wliitu] conch-sbull us ;ellow, [which ia caused \>j 
the fault of jutimlicu]. And u confut<itiuii is, [for example, 
in the case of tlie wrong notion that a piece of inolher-of- 
petirl be iiilvtir,] the [3ubit<'i|iient correct] notion ' this ia not 
silver.' Now, tliia [world] ia not so [aa the imaginary yel- 
lowness of a conch-shell], because primitive Mutter and the 
following [ninterial piinciplod] are not fiiulty, nor is there 
any coiifntntiun, b<;cause the conception ' this world is not 
[real]' do(-s not i-iist. 

The wuihl i» [nuw] biiitly descrilwd. Aho?e [the earth] 
there are [in ascending ordi;r seven worlda, culled] Uh&r, 
BlinvaH, Sv.ir, Ualiar, Jainis, Tapus, und Satya ; below [the 
tarlli] there are [in di'scending order seven lower regioaa. 
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called] Malifttala, Basatala, Talfttala, P&i&la, Sutala, Vitala, 
and Atala. In the middle [of the earth] lies the Jamba 
island ; in the middle thereof [the mount] Samera ; on this 
border, in the four quarters, east etc., the [so-called] sup- 
porting mounts, named Mandarn, Gandham&danayVipula, and 
Sup&rsva. To the south of [the mount Sumeru or] Meru 
lie the Himftlaja mountains [bounding] the BhArata division 
[or India], the Hemakuta mountains [bounding] the Kiippu- 
rusha division, and the Nishadha mountains [bounding] the 
Hari division. To the north of the Meru lie the Sfingin 
mountains [bounding] the Kuru division, the S'veta mountains 
[bounding] the Hiran3'aka division, and the Nila mountains 
[bounding] the Bamyaka division. To the east of the Meru 
lie the M&lyavant mountains [bounding] the BhadrUva divi- 
sion. To the west of the Meru lie the Gandham&dana 
mountains [bounding] the Ketum&la division. Below the 
Meru, [t. e., close to it] lies the Il&vpta division. The 
Jambu island is 100,000 Tojana [in circuit]. This is sur- 
rounded by the salt sea which is of the same extent as 
that. This is surrounded by the S^&ka island which is twice 
as large as that. This is surrounded by the sea of sugar- 
cane juice which is of the same extent as that. This ill 
surrounded by the Ku^a island which is twice as large as 
that. This is surrounded by the liquor sea which is of the 
same extent as that. This is surrounded by the Kraiificha 
island which is twice as large as that. This is surrounded 
by the sea of clarified butter which is of the same extent as 
that. This is surrounded by the S^Almali island which is 
twice as large as that. This is surrounded by the curd sea 
which is of the same extent as that. This is surrounded by 
the Plaksha island which is twice as large as that. This is 
surrounded by the milk sea which is of the same extent as 
that. This is surrounded by the Puahkara island which is 
twice as large as that. This is surrounded by the fresh 
water sea which is of the same extent as that. The [whole] 
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yrotli ii [at last] bouii<le<1 on all aideH by llio wuU of tlie 
LokAloka mouiitiiiria wliicli is Ibe sIk-11 of Brahman's egg, 
[». e., of tbe world ]. 

Altbougb [l\w purpovt of the following nphoritiiii] liu 
been stated iibnvu [I. Mi, tbe author] teaches it oguin, 
because thia is nueful to the ilisciples: 

For tlio [wruug] {larccption 'the conch-iilioll ia follow ' ii, for 
czampio, llio reBull of a faalty cauao, [t. e., of jaundicu], and ia to 
be coofuttid by Iho subscqumit correct] pei'ceptioa ' the coiiub- 
ahell is not yi^llow.' Tlie object of tliaL (firat poroepLion] i« un- 
real, but it is not ao in the cuaa o[ tba woitd. This ia tho ineuning. 

5S. Since the other mode [of explanation] is im- 
possihle, tliere is [only] thu pi-oduction of what is 
[alwaya] real. 

And the otbur modi; [of expiiiiiiilixii, that thu nnrenl 
coinea into esiBtt-iice] has been refuted abovt; [in onr ooin- 
luentarj on I. 11*]. 

" [The word ahmnkdra, ' egotlzlng organ '] being evidently 
derived from ahum kaiomi, ' / am uctive,' is tht! e{*utiziitg 
organ the agent, or in the Suit denoted by the word iika^- 
lidra, and it) lhi» the iigentl*" To thia [(jiiestion the author] 
replies : 

And tlio uthur niodo [■'f fxi)Uiuutioii] liaH bcoii act aaiJo alxivo. 

5ji. The egotizinf^ ori.'au, not Soul, is the agent. 

Because Soul is invailubit'. [The aasortion] that action 
[or motion] and intillei^t bclodj,' tu the same subject proves 
fallacious in sucli oaaea as ' the tree stands, [ahukea,] ' etc. ; 
[for motion bt.-)t>nga to the tree, but not intellect]. 

" Thonyh [tin; fruit of] one work baa beon consumed, otiier 
worka will be continually produced, bL-iMUse works arise as 
long as tliC body biala; und so tlicre will bo no definitive 
liberation." 'I'o tliia [ohjei.liun Ibe .luLlioi] r.-pliea: 
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[By the woi-d] * ogotising organ ' the [general] intornal orgftti 
is [here iuiended]. 

" Bafc then, even when disoriminaiive knowledge is [attained], 
the experiencing of joy, eto., is [still] seen. How is this [to be 
accounted for] P " To this [qaestion the author] replies : 

56. Experience ends with thought, because it is 
acquired by its works/ 

From non-discrimination resalts the acquisition of works 
[or rather : of merit and demerit], and thereby ezt)erienc^ 
is [brought about]. This* ends with thought,* t. «., it ends 
with the cognition of the Self [in its distinction from Mat- 
ter]. When discrimination has taken place, how can othef 
works be acquired [after that? And] when no [works, t. 0., 
neither merit nor demerit,] exist [any longer], how cnn 
there be experience? [A-H] works [previously] done are 
annihilated through [discriminative] knowledge, [and 
through that] alone. And so [it is said:] 

" As A kindlod flro reduoes the f aol to ashes, O Arjnim, so the 
fire of cognition rednoes all irorks to ashes'* (Bhag^radf^ti i. 87). 

** Only the attainment of the world of the moon or of 
other [celestial worlds] will be Soul's aim, because this im- 
plies an excess [of happiness]." To this [objection the 
author] replies : 

(According to MaliAleva's interpretation our aphorism must be 
tmiiRlatt»d : Experience lasts to the end of thought^ became it i$ 
acquired by those toorks^. 

[(^hid-amsdnd means that] which ' lasts to the end,' %, «., daring 
the time, * of tlionght/ t. e., of thinking [that] the body, etc., [t. «., 
the internal organ and the senncn, he the 8elf].* This means: 
expoHence continues nn long as the body, etc., appears [to be the 
Self J. My the word * those ' [that kind of works] is intended. 



* /. €., by the works of the [empirical] soal. Of. !. 104 and If. 46. 

* This cxplnnation is hardly correct, as chit is not used elsewhere in the 
Honse of i»'«ni^'1iilra-jfWna. 

38 
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wliioh buve begun to bciir fruit i for ti kino nro pnwititt Ui [thu 
Kutbor'a] niind. Sinco Uicru is, among otiiora, tlie (ollowUig ecHp- 
taial puasngci: " Ho long only iH tlio Hulay [of einftiici|talion] for 
hint [wbo known tlie Self], ni [hu tliinkaj ' 1 bIihII not be liiwmtiid 
noratUiinto ealvutioii'" (Clilind. U[i, ti. U. 2), even lio who 
koowu [tlio tnitli] iicccssnrily oxporioiiccs llie coiiiii.-i)iiviic«« u( | 
those works whiuli Imvo buf^iiu to l>uiir fruit. This in tliu iiuutiiing. 

56. Even ill tlic wurUl of the moon, etc., one 
returns [to new muudaiie oxiiitcnces,] tjince the efli> J 
cient cauacs exist [even tlicre]. ' 

By the word ' t^tc' Grntiinitii's nii<l otlier worlds nre to b« 
underBtood. ' 

" Libeintion will come to biiu wlio Imt repnircfl to • l] 
teacher, in eoii8ei|iiiitice of tlm mere liviiriiig of tbe words [of ■ 
the instrueliou]; wbut iieL-d is tlieri' uf tbiakiiig, etc. 1> " 
To this [objection the author] re-plies : ' 

Th« oOJcienl causes arc non-disciiiniunlioii and tlio otlior [f^ulU I 
of tbo internal urgan, arfuulioii, iivuisiKii, viv] 

67. This (Iocs not ounie to people in coiiiicquoncQ | 
of instruction, aa [has been stated] before. | 

Oiily what has been already declar<>d abov« [I. 70, VI. 2S] ' 

is .Ifftari'd [hetx-]. Libori.liu.i doea not f;,Il to the shriro of 
the weak in coiist'Ciiieiico of the mere heuring, but throiigli 
thinking, t'tc. Here by restniiiit, obligatiun, posture, regulit- 
tion of the breath, abHtnictioii, cullectediiess, meditation 
and conteuiplatioii are implied (cf. Yogasfltra 2. 29). 

" How is [it] then [that] liberation [ia] declared in Scrip- 
ture to resuU froin mere instruction 1*" To this [qupstion 
the autlior] replies: 

LibuHLliun docs not como to people ivlio nro of weak capability 
in coiiscquuiieo of instnietioti, i. i' , <if (lie nici'o lieariiig ; but it 
nniHl bo uini>;rHto<id tliiit tliis tiikes plaou no iih it has been Btat«il 
bbfurc. The siMiBc ia that liiitikiii^ and c^xixtant meditation aro 
[also] rettuiicd [fur tjiat puipoHiJ 
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" How then is [the Rcriptnral declaration] 'Hanng heard [the 
truth] he becomes liberated ' to be accounted for P " To this ques- 
tion the author] replies : 

68. The scriptural passages treating of libera- 
tion refer to its being eflPective mediately. 

Since bearing is the first [means of liberation], the scrip- 
tural passages treating of liberation [through hearing] refer 
to its being effective as a mediate cause. 

'' As Matter is omnipresent and as such the cause of the 
world, so the Self [also] is omnipresent. Therefore, [theee 
two being in the relation of experienced and experiencer, 
[the Self] ought to experience at all places [and alwajs].'* 
To this [objection the author] replies : 

The scriptural passages treating of liberation [as taking place] i 
' when there is this,'' t. e., when there is hearing alone, are [to be 
Accounted for by hearing's being efiFcctive] mediately, or thej 
refer to those who are capable in the highest degree. 

59. And as Scripture speaks of its wandering, 
it reaches place and time of experience, in conse- 
quence of its connection with the Up&dhi, in spite 
of its omnipresence, as is the case with Space. 

As [only] in consequence of the connection with such an 
Up&dhi as a jar or the like the conception arises that the 
space within a jar moves, when the jor moves, so the [ima- 
ginary] wandering of the Self which depends on its being 
determined by the body is eflFected by the wandering of that. 
To that place the body goes, where something is to be 
experienced in consequence of the power of works [preriouslj 
done], and hence the Self reaches experience [there]. 
"[But] if the Self is [declared by you] to be omnipresent 
and having the nature of thought, cognition ought to obtain 



■ Tat'tidtlh^u ii taken bj Mnhftde?n iu a different mbm and oonstrnotioa. 
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alvTByg, eyerywlieie and wJlli reganl to all objecU Bimalta- 
ncously ; »nd we see [that it is] not so (in retility." Tu tliia 
objeutioa we reply;] This [iDiiiiiik] in not [liglit]. It 
would ha ao [iis you say ], i( tlio Self in ill omnipreaenl nature 
cansetl the cognition of uEFeotionu ; tbis, however, in not tho 
gase, but [the Self enures cognilitms] only u« bexmj Jitarmin' 
ad by Ifie bodij, etc., [f. e., hy th« interaal or^n and by the 
Beiiaea], juat as tlie huh, though light is ita essential nature, 
dues not, wliun standiug to the south of the Mem, shed 
light on ita nortliei-n part, noi- on the southern part, when 
standing to the north of it, becnuse [the light of the 
sun] is not oiunipresent. Uut when the accumulation of 
works has been consumed hy knowledge and by the other 
[means of libei-ation] and thei-tiby [the Self] has got rid of 
tbe aggregate consisting of the body, etc., then it becomes 
free fi'oui ICajns and Tamas, and omnipresent; and then it 
does uut cause [any luugur] the cognition of affectioas, 
because it is not subject to changes, but of Itself it is [then], 
in its essence, knowledge of thd [whole] universe. And na 
Space is omnipresent and does not become foul through tha 
local connection with smoke or [soot], but what is determin- 
ed by tbe jar or the like, i. e., everything being inside the 
jar or tbe like, is [erroneously] conaidered foul,' while (in 
reality] even there, [i. e., inside the jar] Space is not foul, 
because dirt does not adhere to this, but this is only a mis- 
conception of undiscriminatiug people, since, when the jar is 
broken, [Space] is not seen to be so, [t. e., foul], — just so 
tbe Self [as such] is omnipresent, [and] neither connection 
with attributes or [fpialitios] nor cognition [of affections] 
belongs to it; but [only], when dftcrmincd by the body. It 
is called [' living or] empirical Self,' because it is then con- 
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nectod with life, possessed of air and fire,^ and hence in as- 
sociation with the internal sense. Since Matter is inse- 
parable from the internal sense, it appears as if [the Self, on 
account of its association with the internal sense,] possesses 
what belongs to Matter [in reality], viz.y merit and demerit, 
[empirical] knowledge and ignorance, joy and pain, etc., 
[t. 0., apnthy, desire and so on, moreover] egotism, the 
senses and tlieir objects, birth, etc., [t. 0., childhood, youth, 
old age and death]. Because of Matter's being, in its Sat- 
tva part, [t. 0., ns internal organ], clear [as a mirror], th^ 
Self is reflected in it and [therefore erroneously] attributes 
to itself agency and the other [qualities] of Matter. [This] 
delusion, moreover, inheres [only] in that Self which is 
reflected in Matter, but not in the Self [as such] ; as, though 
the moon does not tremble, in consequence of the water's 
trembling the wrong notion arises that [the moon] trembles, 
when it is reflected in the water ; or as a face which is not 
foul is nevertheless erroneously considered foul, when it is 
reflected in a foul mirror. 

The discriminating, however, who are aware of the isola- 
tion [of the Self] discern [at first] that the agency, etc., of 
the Self is illusory, because this is not subject to changes 
and because nothing adheres to it. But when in consequence 
of the ripening of meditation the impressions [left in the 
internal organ] decrease and in this manner the internal 
sense is dissolved, and then after the [complete] annihilation 
of those impressions the body perishes and no other body is 
produced, then the empirical Self is omnipresent, because it 
has become one and the same with the highest [or pure] Self. 



' Cf. Aniraddha's commontnry on Vf. 63. The Tital airt and the mela* 
phorical ftro nf the stomach are iiitendod. Pa^^tt Rimniilra explained 
this pass:ip^o to me in the following way : Xriifi tu yntrA 'trnd 4arir9nd 'mi* 
chchhit^vnt^, tatra p^yor rahnei rha itnf|iyo^(iA ; s/oZ-Mffiyo^aMfn jro /frof, UU» 
ta^HNdheMit manah'$amyoifah ; tatmdd rtittAfd/md jtvdim§ *tp uehyaU, 
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How, therefore, can ittliuii bu uBBuoiuU'd willi merit and de- 
merit, or poitaeeti iigDiicy and tliu like? On tho contrar;, 
[the emancipated Self] caiiiiot he duacrihed with worda, and 
for this reason it is said [in the commentary on uphoriaiu 
&0] that it has not the nature of supernatural thought and 
delight; for it is impossiblu lo teauh anything else. 

'* Since [the Self] is without a substratum before tha pro- 
duction of the body, it cauuot superintend [the formatiOD of 
the embryo] ; nnd bo the superintendence of the Self [bugina], 
after the production [of the body is completed]." To this 
[objectiou the author] replies : 

* Id spite of its omiiijireHUucu ' tliu Stlf uttniiia to the ' [ilaco itnil 
timu of BXporicDce iu coii6fi|Ubtice of itji connection with tlio 
Uii&ilhi', »', e„ in consequence of its conDectiun with the Itody, otc^ 
[vit., with the iuterual organ aiiil with tiiu suiisoh]. As Sjiiico innvcs 
ayparently, when a jar ur the like iuove», so the Self alKu niuvM 
afyarently, when it is duterintucd by tlie body, and in thia way it 
becomes possutiiivd uE uxiicriciiiu which in cuiuii'utvd with sixwial 
places and tiniox Wlienou [.l.ius this {.illowj f 'As Sciiptnra 
spuitks of thu wundcritig ' [oF the Sulf ], for oxamjilu iu tli« 
passage: " Those who abide in .Sutlva waiidur upwai-da" (Bha- 
gavadgilAlk 18), 

00. Since that wliicli is not superintended is 
subject to putrescence, tliis is not to be establislied. 

Since antecedence and succession do not bear upon tliat 
wbicli is omnipresent and eternal, the superintendence [of 
the Self] begins simultaneously with [tlie first stage of] the 
production of tlie body. Thcrefuro * this is not to be estab- 
lislied,' 1. e., want of superiiilendence is not to be established, 
[with rfgard to any stage of the formation of the body]. 
And hence putrescence docs not nffcct [the embryo], 

" That putiosccnce dues n<it take pluce will be merely a 
conscciuence of the invisible power [of merit]." To this [oh- 
jecliou the aulljor] n-plies : 
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' This is not to be esiablished,' t. e., want of superintendence is 
not to be established. 

" That putrescence does not take place will be merely a conse- 
quence of the inirisible power [of merit]." To this [the author] 
replies : 

61. If [you say :] " Through the invisible power/' 
[then we declare that] the unconnected is incapable 
thereof, as water, etc., is with regard to a sprout. 

Since the inyisible power [of merit] withoat a substratam 
is incompetent [to exercise any inflaence], it cannot prodnce 
an effect, if it is unconnected with the body ;^ just as water 
does not bring forth a sprout, [if it is out of connection there- 
with]. By the word 'etc. ' warmth is to be understood. 

*' On what substratum do merit and the like abide, so that 
they [are able to] produce effects? " To this [question the 
author] replies: 

If [yon Ray:] " Tho »Sclf docs not superintend [the formation 
of the body] from that ntage in which this is [mere] sperms ; but 
[the supci-intendence is ofFected] through the invisible power [of 
merit ", then we declare :] No, for * the unconnected ' invisible 
power ' is incapnblo thereof,' i. «., is incapable of being [efficient]: 
cause. The sense is this. A connection of the invisible power, 
with that, [i. c, with the body which is being formed] is necessarily 
to be stated ; but this [connection] has only the character of a 
special association, existing between [the invisible power] itself 
and its substratum, [t. e., the Self], or of something like it.* The 
woi^ds ' as ^vater, etc.* exhibit an example : as water, etc., though 
[able to] bring forth a sprout, does not bring forth a sprout, if 
it is nn-connectcd with the seed. 



' And ihifi connection cnn bo mediaiod bj tbe Self alone; cf. VijfiAnabhik- 
Rhn'n and MalilldoTa*R commcntarios on onr aphorism. 

* 4(f I mcnnn gva-MpAmi-bhlva, in which case $va again rcprosonte the in?ttl- 
blo power and srdmifi tbe Self. 
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These are propertioa of tlie egotizing organ, 
because [the Self] is voui of qujiliUes and they can- ! 
not, therefore, belong to this. 

These, i. a., merit and llie like, [vii., demerit, desiro, awr- ' 
siori, etc.], nre properties of iho egotieing organ, becaaw tha I 
Self is void of qualities ami tlmy cannot, tberefore, be pro* | 
pertiea of tliis. Aa product and cause are identiu, the |>ra> ' 
perties of tbe [(general] internal organ are [here] collod pro- J 
pertiea of the egotizing organ. I 

" Is the Self in its essence empirienl sotil P or in »otna otbor j 
ffaj P " To this [question tbe author] replies : ( 

Thoiu>, ■'. «,, murit aud t)jo Mice, aro pro|itsrtibti of the egollt,iag i 
tirgau, 'because the Hclf is void i>f(|niibtieH und tbeyoanuut, tbtu-U' 
fore, buloug to this,' i. «., Ihoy cannot nliiilu iu this. As piwluot 
and cause are identic, the prufxtftiua of tho [ijcneral] iuUirnal or- 
gan aiv (hcru) cullud piviturtiuti ut the u^'otixing organ. 

63. The characterized [Self] is empirical soul, < 
as follows from positive and negative argumentation. \ 

If [the Self] iu its essence were empirioal soul, its invari* | 
Bbleness wonbl be given up. because [tlie empirical soul] u ' 
Bgentand experiencer. 'Aa follows from positive and negative 
Brgnmentation,'i. e.,[ — to exphiin oidy the poaitive view — J 
when there is, in cousequL'Uce of [lliuSclf'B] being determin- 
ed by tbe body, a connection with air and fire', then [the 
Self] is cbaructerized by the connection with tbe aenaes and 
then it is [called ' living or] empirical soul '. 

" An empirical soul, having got possession of divine power 
[through concentrution for instance], is [called] tbe Lord; 
this will be tbo former of tbe world. And so [it is said:] 

"Tha luril o drjuiia, ia noatod in llie vogiun ur Iho hokri of all 
■ Cf. tbu piuulli:! imuutju >•< AiiiruJillm'a coiiiuio'ilxki / uu VI SD auU ni>l« I 

oi> i^jioaoi. 
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beingf, whirling ronnd all beingi ihroagh bit wonderfal power [on 
the wheel of mandane ezitteooe, m the manager of a pnppei-thow 
does with the pappeto] moanted on hie apparaint " (BhagaradgtiA 
18. 61). 

To this [theistio objection the author] replies i 

Empirical soul is [that Self] which is characterised by agenej 
and experiencing, «. e., which is characterised by the bodj, etc., 
bat it is not [the Self] in its essence, because the inyariableness 
[of the pare Self] wonld be given up, and becanse [oar doctrine] 
' follows from positive and negative argumentation ' ; for we per- 
ceive that [only he] is agent and experiencer who is under the de- 
lusion that his body is his Self. 

64. The egotizing organ is the agent on whom 
the arising of the products depends ; it is not depen* 
dent on a Lord, because there is no proof [thereof]. 

* Because there is no proof [thereof] * means : because there 
is no knowledge which could be the material [cause] of the 
world. Moreover, [if the Lord were an empirical soul charac^ 
terized by the possession of divine power, as the opponent 
maintains, then] he would not be omnipresent [nor able to 
bring forth alone all products constitutive of the universe], 
and hence several Lords ought to be assumed ; [thus there 
would be a state of things which is desired not even by the 
opponent]. 

[That reason,] too, [by means of which the theistic oppo- 
nent attempts to prove that the Lord is the maker of the 
world, — viz,^] that this must be the work of an intelligent 
being, because it is a product, — does not always hold good. 
This [the author] declares [in the following aphorism] : 

'* From primitive Matter [proceeds] the * great one ' ; from the 
* great one,' the egotizing organ." With these words theegotising 
organ liaA l)een described [in aphorism I. 61]. The agent on whom 
the ariRing of the products, t. «., of the rudiments and of the follow- 
ing [mat'Oiial principles], depends, is identical with that. It is not 
89 
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d«[K7nduat an » lK>ril, buuausu thuru in no [ircmf <i( tliv assoiiiou tlial 
overy [>i'(>duct witliout i:xc<i|itioii iuumI bu Ihu wurk uf An intelligenl 

[The hulhoi] i^lucidntcti Ihia : 

65. It is the same aa with the arising of the Jn- 
visihle power [of merit and demerit]. 

Because [the world], like the arising of the iuviiiibl« 
power, Ima not an [intelligent] oiaker. [P*^!*,] iC this [iavi- 
sible power], too, had a rmiker, another [and prior] arieiug of 
invisible power ought to be [iiccepteil as] the accompauyiug 
[or efficient cause hy whiub the iniiUer could have been in- 
duced to effectnule thv iiiiiiiiy of thft present invisible cituae], 
and for that [prior arising] another [prior arising ought to 
be accepted] again, and so on. Jn this way there would be ft 
regretiut in injiniliim. By the fact that mundane existenc* 
[considered iudividually] Ima ti beginning,' its being witlioiit 
a beginuing [in conside ration o( the oouttuuitj'] ia nut s«t 
aside.' 

" If the egotising organ ia the cause [of the material piin- 
ciplea], ia it the cause with regard to the ' great one ' also? " 
To this [question the autlior] replies : 

(According to MahAdeva's inlcrp rotation the aphorism must Im 
translated : It is iha aama ai wtlh the arising of that with regard to 
which [a maker] is iwt seen). 

Tho uou-oiiutoiiuo of uii iutcIHgciit maker [of the world] is in the 
■ame predicament as the arising, i. e,, production, of that with re- 
gard to which a maker ia not aeeii, >. a., of sprouts which como oat 
of the earth, and ttm like, [i. e., of streams, clouds, etc.}. For in 
the case of sprouts which como out of the earth, and the like, there 

the case of the rudiments [uml the following ttiaterial priuoiplus]. 

> Cf. Anirud'lliii'i and UuLdduva'a cuinmenturiua oii V. IG. 
■ Cf. llie purallul imuu^ca in tliu ooniiu. on VI 67 niiil. oa reguda tho aadili 
a of tha •iiV"l'«. the ■■»mtatiuiii Co I. 17, 157. 1G8. III. 63. 
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06. That [only] which is different from thfe * great 
one ' [is produced by the egotizing organj^ 

[For] the canse of a thing cannot be the product of the 
same. 

** Matter is the poesessedy Sonl is the possessor. Is the 
connection of these two essential or occasioned bj something 
else P If it were essential, there could be no liberation, be-^ 
cause the essential nature does never depart." With reference 
to this [remark the author] declares : 

That [only] which ifl different from the 'great one' is [^rbdacedl 
bj the egotizing organ ;' for the canse of a thirig cannot be the pro- 
duct of the same. 

. 67. Even if the relation of the possessed and the 
possessor [which exists] in the case of Matter is occa^ 
sioned by work, still it is without a beginning, like 
that of seed and sprout. 

['Which exists] in the case of Matter' is an elliptical ex- 
pression ; [for ^ ' and] of Soul ' is also to be understood. It 
work is the cause of the connection between the possessed and 
the possessor, liberation results from the cessation of thiscdn- 

• 

neclion between the possessed and (he possessor,' when [the 
invisible power of J work has been destroyed by discrimination: 
By the fact that the uneternal [considered individuallj] hafa a 
beginning, its being without a beginning [in consideration 
of the continuity] is not set aside,' while the eternal is [of 
course] without a beginning ; hence it is said [in the aphor« 
ism] that [the relation of Matter and Soul] is without a be* 
ginning. ^ 

[The author] mentions another opinion : ^ 



-1 



' R«Ad itva-ivA.mi'MmhandhAhh4t>tkii with B nnd ilie I. O. L. inanntcri|»ii 
* Cf. ilio pumUel (mssngv in the ooinmeiiUry oii ¥1.65, . 
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* [And] ol Soul ' is to bo •uj>plte.l. Tbo rual is clenr. 

68. Or it 13 occasioned by non-discrimination, 
according to Fanchaa'iklm. 

' Tlie relation of tbe possessed and tlie posaessor' followi 
from [llie preceiling aplioiiam.] | 

[The autlior] lueuUona the individual opinion of [anotber] I 
leaclier i | 

[The word] avivtka-nimiUa is a Bahnvrihi componnd. ' 

[The aatlior] mentioaa tlie indiiridual opiuiuu o( [another] 
teacher : 

69. According to Sanandandclidrya it ia occa- 
Bioned by tlie internal body. 

[The internal bodj"] which is called liAga, because it 
dieaolvea {layandt), h the subtile or transporting hotly. Al 
long an tbe subtile body entei-s into a gross body, [i. a. a$ 
transmignition lusts], so long [Soul] is called ' bound ' iq 
coniiefineiice of tUo conuectiou between tbo possessed and th* 
possessor. 

[The author] states [now] his otrn opinion : 
Ah long an there ia a subtilo body within a gross body, so long 
are Mutter aii'l S.>ul in tlii.l coniiclioii wbioli oiiata butwoou th« 
posses si^d and the possosaor. 
■' [Tho author] statos [now] his own opinion : ' 

70. Be it tliis or that, its destruction is 3ours aint 
— its destruction is Soul's aim. 

' Be it this or that,' — i. e., be it [effected] by the wearing 
off of [the invisible power of] work or by knowledge or in some 
other way — it is by the deatrnction of tho conuectiori between 
tbe poBseasud and the possessor that the destruction of mun- 
dane existence [is brought about; this] is Soul's aim. — Tbe 
repetition of the words ' its destruction ia Soul's aim* iudi- 
catea tbe end of the book. 
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This doctrine of the [uternal] roallty of the prodneto ham been, 
it it inio, ezpoeed aboTo [in.ihe.fini book]. Since it if, [boFCTer,] 
iaitghi [here] in the form of a recapitaletion of the eeeentiel pointi, 
this it not a tnperflnont repetition* ' 

The indeclinable words ' this or that ' refer to the oaiuse. Be 
the relation of the possessed and the possessor between Ifatter and 
Soul owing to this or that cause, it is, at anj rate, thq cause of 
bondage, and, therefore its destruction is Soul's aim. This is taj 
opinion. — The repetition [of th^ last words] serves id [ihdicitte] 
the end 6( the book. 

Here ends the sixth b6o1c iii the commtoUufj oh Eapila's 
aphorisms explanatory of th^ S&ipkhjra sjstem^ aiid iliia 
work is now complete. 

[Thife] cdmnKiniarj on the S&ipkhje ephoritnit hM been co m pose d f 
hj the wit6 Aniraddba, in order to [effect] dltcrimination in the 
foolish being! and liberation of the Self. 



Here ends, in the quintessence of the conlffietitArjr bil the 
aphorisms explanatory of the Sirpkhja system; composed by HahA4 
deva th& Vedantist, the sixth book which contains a recapitulation 
of the essential points. 
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All. Mab. V. 


KAjnl DpANlbHAD. 




8. Mab, V. 


4.11 cf. An. I. 153. 




2;>i cf. A.I. 






I. IS.VI. 10. 


KiVriOABB'l. 


4 4. 2 


An. III. 2i. 


1 102 An, VI. 50. 


4. 4 b(t, 
4. 4, 12 


2.13) uf. Muh. 1. 14'J. 
Au. Ill 78, 


KuHUA Pdra^a. 


4. 4 14 


Mab, 1 nil 


1 4 t>ll Mnh I. 9!). 


4. 4, 22, 23 All. U. J. 


2 2. 12 Au 11. 5. 



nil 



LiROA PorIna. 
Odo Terse An. I. 148. 

HabIbhIrata. 
3. 16768 An. I. 48, An. Mah. 

V. 108. 
12. 6520, 6647 of. Hah. lY. 11. 
12. 6649 of. Mah. IV. 12. 
12. 11307^ 11308a Mah. I. 51. 
See also under BhagavadgitA. 

MabIbbashta. 

I. p. 429, 1. 9. of Professor Kiel- 
horn's edition Mah. III. 45. 

HArrRi Uparisbad. 
6. 22 of. An. II. I. 

MiNpOKTA EIRIKI. 

3. 26 An. VI. 50. 

Manu. 

2. 94 Mah. III. 43. 
12. 9 An. V. 123. 

MlRKANpSTA PurInA. 

41. 19 Mah. IV. 13. 

MUNpAKA UpARISIIAD. 

1. 2. 12, 13 Mah. III. 80. 

2. 1. 3 An. V. 84. 

2. 2. 8 An. Mah. 111. 67. 

Ntatabindu. 
I, line 3 of Professor Peterson's 
edition An. I. 89. 

NtIta SCtras. 

I. 16 An. III. 14. 
A number of SAtras An. V. 86. 



Pbabodbachavdrodata. 
Aoi. 5, verse 15 An. VL 44. 

^iotbda. 
10. 81. 3 An. V. 15. 

8liYkTA*B QLOSSART. 

. 320 An. V. 126. 

ffTBTliTATARA UpAMISHAD. 

3. 8 An. lit. 25. 
3. 10 Mah. I. 149. 

3. 19 of. An. VI. 1. 

4. 5 Mah. V. II, An. VI. 

45. 
4. 10 Mah. V. 73. 

TaittirIta Ara^taka. 

10. 10. 3 An. IV. 22, Mah. 

III. 75. 

TaittirIta Uparisbad. 
2.4 cf. An. Mah. V. 66. 

VaUbsbika SOtras. 

Some of the principal Sfttras 
An. V. 85. 

VlSBND PdrInA. 

2. 16. 22 An. V. 60. 

Yoga SOtras. 

1. 5-8 of. An. II. 33. 

1. 15, 16 An. introd to. I. I. 
1.30 An. VI. 19, Mah. VI. 

20. 

2. 26 Mah. III. 44. 



QUOTATIONS WHICH I HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE 
TO VERIFY.' 



4 



The Biimbers i-ufor to ttie p$-goa and liooa of mj odiLioa. 

^Nl'^l^'W^ fltlft eUi. 2. 18. 
^I««™i¥ ^X ft<l^ Siuti, 7. U. 
V^twit: wit <™i Rfr^T^ etc. 8. 3. 
^wf««II M <raft S^ etc. 8. 13. 

w iinwi?ni*re> ftr<inp»i oto. 16. 1. 

^rt«i -w^ «iiRi, s^>i *qtPi, «rai i^ni ^ifit S-ruti, 2?. it. 

f ^ «i«TiiWMw nnw etc. aa, 1. 

»r«t ^« ^wift« <niq=cPiMi«7i otc. 32. 12. 

StfTi|l«H*««^ Sruti, 41. 3. 

mmv ^n 8 W^STS sRrfst eto. Sruti, M. 3, 

^f*iW«giI^ ft^5! oto. S^ruti, -1.4. 15. (of, tjiigikliya-lattrft- 

kiiumudi to K&rika 2). 
tfai f^ ^ W l^lfil TOIW* Btfl. 48. J3. 
fl ft ^ft<?i« «I S'ruli, 51. 1. 
ifW«*>» *^* sM ^ etc. 55. 3. 
WTI « fr ft«»« l^fllW etc. Bl. 4. 
^l^w't ^■^"^f^ Sruti, !t7 2. 

^tui^! S'luti, 115. 10. (cf. Taitt. Up. 3. 7. 1). 
^WT^ ^*ft»(^ W«^I^' titc, 135. 9. 
^»( H^^TI»ft^ filB^f^N"""! L-tc. 139. 3. 



1. Amoiiji tlio (iilluwiiig \iaMatfiia, lliuse whioli are taid to hare bMn 
takoQ truiu Sruti aro uUo nuL tuutiJ in Cutuitel Jucub'i Cooooidance which 
boa luUily upinjurud- It mo)', lliurufuru, liu cui.clmlml that iLeM pi 
DOl rual i|iioUklivuii, but ntulumcuti ol nariplunil iduaii. 
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wtt^i^ f% ftf l<^nin^ll9t ftfr^ ffruti, 164. 9. 
l^l^^W ifft tl^Hliwifl SPl etc. S'ruti, 156. 9. 

^w m K ^\ \% ^\ ^ mm x^ wm^ 166. 7. 

^VlTTVlf^^i^: Vfh^fl etc. 172. 4. 
^mii||^JI^iMf|9 strati, 184». 6. 

wrw^rmfHtftr* inrf wwifq etc. 193. 7. 

>IIV^l9)w TT^tn^hl scroti, 202. 11. 

9 init JITOW, l!VmMViMI*IIH^ t^I ^im^^ Strati, 202. 11. 

w ^ inrtfMiii Mmw^ sPi ^ etc. 208. 3. 

f%«^TJi1iMl^ify Af^^«iim^ V etc. 234. 11. 

wnw* MWK\9iji ^fkm^m (or ^ifMrm^) etc. 243. 6 ; 244, 4. 

^n^TO^i?«rnnf S'ruti. 248. 3. 
^flfWlM^ ^ f^ ^Tftc* etc. 264. 9. 

^vm ^i lt [K^^^im J vrftvfl etc. 276. 9. 

IT^iJS'i-uti (P), 291. I. 
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aBADINQS IN THE INDIA OFFIOB LIBRABtl 

MANUSCRIPT OF THE ANIRUDDUAV^ITTI, 

DIFFERINQ FROM THE TEXT 

OF MY EDITION. 

Page 1, lino 2 mif)|^|«ri<l omitted. 1.5 qnm aildui] with E). 1.8 

firm. 1. 7 PrT*Ti. ivitii A. 2,11 .^»Htji4« Kvvni* wiLii B. a. la 
mi ^ «J<l- witii A. 2. 14 ftfttiwrflV witb u, im m» wiii. u. a. i 

ft. instead of ft^.. 3 «V*if r >vitL A. 3. 10 .q^<rTin' «Hh B. 
S. 12 ^% with AU. 5. '1 ^^Vi^< with AO, m i. o. 1. 6. 10 »^ 
q^^withB. 0. 11 flndJ. witl. U. 7.12 Mf)|a|^i<|. 8. « «raw 
i. o. «mrWI 8. 4 <iii»i^t«i> WTKl' with B. 9. 5 *tlp(r% with U. 

10, 4 ^^ om, with AO^ 10. 5 .ar^i¥ with B. lo, ii .w^pt with u. 
10.11 'linn. 11,3 •w«nx wiii" b. ii.s^^t^ rt ^vi ^flrom. 

with BC. 11. 12 flUfsimPj i. o ^wnnfl. 12. 7 -W^IX. 12. 14 
•Wwftwmm^ivithU. 17.1,2 <ST«nii i.o. q q t.m'^ ' fin ittwi withB. 
17. 4 ^nif^ witb AC. 17. 8 iirasntiT ivith AC. lb. 1 ^^mtt. 10. 3 
•^1 ftfti ■ T^Tf . XO, 6 ^ ■flpn* «ith B- 19, i) ir OIL, with AO. 
20.1 WWPircftl'WTw with UC. 20. Id .aiwix ivith B. 21. I2ifi| 

ftdd. with AO. 22. u iinwmT»nreiTTrf^fl( «Tm^ i o. *>ri»wrt <lf^- 

«|lf^*M. 22. 7 »IT% i. o, »re*> ami *m. i. o. «TW. 22, 1 1 ^ i o. 
^. 23. 4 ^mnn with U, 23, 4,5 ^inWHWiq i. 0. 'W^Wlfa ftWB I- 

w^t\ wwm, 23. c. ««w aStS, 2J. 7 ^«#tfit wiih B. aa. la 

n^wm'WWfiw "■■nil II. 'j-l,^^,.u< uiiL H. 'ji i(.i, 11 ««»4ft?T»(. 
25.11,12 nwia'spr^- i, o, ^^ v^m^: 25. U .%gi^ i. o, ^. 
20. *n^ i. CI. 9%^. 2ti, 8 .^filBlftl with B. 2G. I2 <>g«q^m* 
i. o. JJW^fll'. 27.2 ftiiJ.l. witli lU;, Sl^fllini with B, ^«[fl™i.o. 

sumv 27. ti i3?jmM fsm^g .■m. witi, a, ao. 7 .mrT 30. la 
•IC- i- o. 'Bati, ao 13, 1 * >(^«1*»:^iij* with B. 30. U *v with B. 
ai.ij Wixifl«« i- u- ^Hl^«»(, ai. H flfr 0111. 82,5 t)|»in«ii i. o. 
Mrtflfl. WWI* i-o «i*"itliB, 32 7 ^f>|,. 111. with A. y3,2i:(fT™ 
will. IJ. 35 •BWf*i i, o. .umi^l^. 35. 8 ^ oin. with V. 35. 
11 .nHiw will. 11, nifflitijii'n^ with B- au. II ^n- with AC. 37, 
lOflHT^I-i-i'-'reil', 37.12 -^^ 01... with B, 3d.7 5^)V«« wiihC. 
3B. 12 *lW» i, o, iUv*- aa. 13 .HI^T^^ i. o, .«inif^ m. 89. 10 
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m<q^S«9Wlll withB. 40.8 f^TJ^. 41.7i9i9«n« with B,i«f9uo.«ni 
43.8T^*i. o. ^^« 44. 9 ifimi^ oin. 44. 1 1 •fwih^. 45.2 «wtT 
om. with B, ^t 6m. 45. 7 •^t with AB. 46. 8 W nnm^ i. o. ^ivnl- 
IT^ 40. G ^\J^^ with B. 40. 9 ^* with A. 46.12 ^^^ with B. 
47. 14 WST^nWT* i. o. ^VTVT*. 47. 14, 48. 1 nft^mnP r. 48. 2 ifil otn. 
48. 9f%inq4 ^fwiirag^ ^. 48. 10 ^^fH^ witli B. 48. 14 n^nwt 
f% corrected into nwwfiJ f^. 49.12^18 fn^lH^mif^^l^s. 50.ftg 
om. with B. 50.5^* add. heFore wim: 61.8 9f)| om. 62.11 
fkmm with BO. 68. 7 • nlHHiff > ^*<W< i * t 1 im with B. 68. 8 the 
parenthesis om. with BO. 54. 1 ^%: i. o. 1^. 66.8 viJ)M^l|<* 65. 
9, 10 WT^t^i^filfH i. o. W MlM^lnfilftf. 66. 11 wrt" ^W^^ '• <>• 
Uni 1^1^!. 65. 12 lin ifn add. before KHIfT*. 66. 6 •Mmi i. o. •W^* 
vi4. 50. 7 WT i. o. ^. 60. 15 iwi:: with B, ml altered into W. 57. 
2 ir^TS^i}ini(. 67. 4 •W^m with B. 69. 4 ITFT* i. o. Wf: 69. 14 
if^m* with B, xHn om. with AB. CO. 9 •^]«1fT* with B. 62.7 
^« add. before ^0^*. 02. 12 Wf om. with B. 68.8 W1 om. with 
B. 03. 10 ^if fivOr with B. 04. 6 W add. before in9. 65. 4 W^- 
^fi?iTrfl[ with B. 05. 11 fHll* with AB ; this has been altered into 
f^t^ft* on the margin, but the correction has been afterwards blotted 
out again. 06.9 ^ifv ora. with B. 67.7 Hrwfir with 0, tAl9t om. 

68. •9^inr* i. o. •V^W*. 69. 11 ^^W^^ with B. 71. 6 •W^t^ 
with B. 78.10 •iqr^i^ with AO. 78.11 in[ om. with B. 78.18 
XRHf^ with B. 74. 16 «rit(lf^ add. with AO. 76. 1 W^W with li. 
70. 2 iTB^i with B. 70. 8 Wimrif^ with AO. 80. 10 WW add. before 
jW^WWy ^W om., ^ivni i. o. ^Hltvii|. 81.6 wmi[ with AO. 82.5 
inwiOTf with B. 82. 10 WT«?^rfl(^hit WT^Wil has been altered into 
wrot^rf^lWlT^. B8. 2 THPII^. 88. 10 •^^ ^ 1. o. -^ Wi%. 
88. 18 ^^^ om. with B. 84. 2 gv with AO. 84. 18 Tif^HI with B. 

87. 1 P l fiWl ^ i^ with B. 87. 6 •ftfiw» i. o. ^flr^^*. 88. 2 m 
with BO. 88.5 g i. o. •IHT*. 88. 15 ♦ ^aitfllK i l^ . 88. 16 HHfl 
with AO. 89. 1 ^ add. before f9tW9l. 89. 2 M^^ VHTTW with B. 
89. 11 ^wmrM i. o. ifif ruP^WKirN. 90. 12 3wf)ft om. with B. 00. 18 
9WW with the other MSS. 90. 18, 14 •^fn^ fm^ with AO. 91. 9 
V(m9: with B. 93.1^^ with AO. 93. 11 frfiT i. o. HTW. 98.12 
sunt i. o. ^W' 94.4 ^lf^f(i^ with B. 95. 8 nm with BO. 95. 
14 f^r^ir with B. 90. 10 ^^if^lV*. 90. 11 ^ I fUl H IMl K * with B. 
97.0 «(fliM^« om. with B. 100.1 •K^iiiwi with AB. 100.4,5 



sfrwrnr *wrf*r ■ <> •»rwr»»n^^ witii n, loi. lo vm^» nith D. ,| 

J02.2 flnifvVi:, 102,15 wfiirfq »[# W W^Hrt viilh B. 103.1 

■ni.. iou.9.^w»mr tp* wiiii b. 107.5 s<«™ with 0. 108, 

JO .KVI«HI1« ( iUb comet rc:,.lii.^-) lOi), 7 .f^WI WIT. 100. 13, 

ISfytwiB. 101). li ^iin^« «iti. D. iia. 1 »tiJir^r« with no. 
118.0 ii^ianft «itu It 115. 1 •nmfinPi ^viti. n. iig 2 vft with 

AB. 110,10 .ftRfli w'tli B. ' 117. U H-J^tlTWHIHH^ with B. 
119. Isq^W Willi il. 121.1 anq«^HHrwiPl "itli U 121.13,13 
«4ftf^* «iil> B- 123, 2 Kixtilf f7r> wiUi U. 123. 10 vrniN^ om. 
?2i. 1 HIT* with n. 121 2 Viiaigu mil, i.Jtl. [1. 125. 11 .ftrlVW^- 
i|T^«IT with 1). 120.7 "S^ftlWII ""< '27.1 -WII with B, »«(»f>l« 
with the othoi' MS3. 127. lit ^Hm 120 5 *tnjt with A, Vinirg* 
om- with B. 120.0 .«<«I^ with A. 130. 4 ffJf|<n aft: om. 135. 
7 .HMV with A. 13J 10 .finl«: nijr, but tlio Vi-ii.b-a i» efl'uvd. 
la5. 11 w™^»lt 'Uth B. ia7,;(<3(T(TrJ»ilh B. 137,1 •*> with 
B- 137.4,6 naSi •« wiiii It. lay.l W« ivilh A. 130 10,11 .i5<n^ 
with B. 141. :J ft. i o, ft. with B. 112,0 W^intlHlft with B. I 

143G .finira- wiih It 141. Gg, Jill, with B. 141. 11 pn: t»m^ I 

^mn with B. 115. 1 i| aJd. with AD, U>t nfteiwnrji cSuced. I 
148. 10 .ft?^f 1. UC. 5 n oin. befuia in^* 1 10. .«. um. with B. 
U7. 11 mfti' i. oHBf»l*. 118.1 SBTiwifii iviih B. H.«.2«?iin 
»ad. before Pnmi*. 148.3 5^«t* i, o.j^^w 1(9.17 .wr« with ' 
B. ISO. 1 Wiv* with A(\ 150. 13 xf^t om. »itl> D. 151, U ^ om. 

wiil> B. 151. 9 nifimm i. o, ^nm. 152. 5 ft»Mt t. o, WfWi. 

ISa.VTiom, with B. ISi, 3 .flfiifiiftt. 150. 11 inu- i. o. <fT-. 
167. 2 'm* om. »ith B. 158. i i)l9n> with AC. 160, 6 fr.f^q. 
101.6,9 ••nigral with B. 102, 1 •^m<]^qil with the olhet MS3. 
102. 2 l^m^^ with the other MSS. 102, 5 X^h om. with B. 105. 
6.«nitwitbBC. lC5,5,6^'v<mi<3fvV with B. 165. 14 tll^lT^ 
with c. 100.5 .f^ ^ift^ir with B. ica. 12 *nt»ll^J with B. 170. 
5 .«lVT™^»t with B, 170.7 ^ om, 170, 10 *qfl^W»wn with tha 
othurMS:^. 171 8 .si^nt with B. 171.i4nom. with B. f^ .dJ. 
with B after i<^«r«ni. 172. 1 II«^9|. with II 172. 3 ^ om. with 
B. 173, 15 •^laill ulth li. 174. H imm{ butwet^n w ai.J «li)^M 
with B, 174,11 .li^ii i, o, .^a^, 175 12 W^.. 170.2»»^- 

vret^tnwith B, nimnM- 170.9 dM with B. i77.i ^ 
tdd. with 0. 17d. 1 sr>( iidd. with A(J. Ub.i w ir^[ with AC. 178. 
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10 ^ni^rwfMkwT^ 180. 6 ^Itni with B. 180. 6 qr^cm with Ar 18S.1> 
iVTT^vr i. o. IHT^W- 188.7 inmiTf^ Add. with B. 186^4 •mm% 
(the correct reading). 187. 8 ^ with AC. 187. 14 •^[Nminf With 
AG. 188. 15 ^P^^^ om. with B. 101. 6 ^ add. after ^irT^hrt* 
191. 1, 8 mMk^. 191. 14 ^^sitnm with C. 192. 8 ^R^ with B. 
198. 4 •^rfnir ^^l* with the other M8S. 198. 14 •^MV^fMtAl. 
199.8 ^W i. o. WW with B. 201.4 W add. with B. 201.6 •t^iwr i. o. 
•f^«. 202. 5 wfift: with AC. 202. 11 Tffw* with AC. 208.2 ;v«t. 
203. 4 T79W1W. 205. 10 HWTWTWt add. with AC. 206. 2 •WWHC^ with 
C. 207. 10 Hvm^ with B. 208. 12 | < W ?IWI W wjth B. 210; 
2 vJTtfwww with B. 211. 10,11 •fwwiwr tAt with B. 212. 11 •%« i. 
o •vi« with B. 215. 8 WTW^ i. o. ^1W^ W. 215. 11, 12 f^W^-v 
WrfU* i. o. f%w^ WifW* with B. 215.12,13 WIflfTV W<ti with B. 
210. 2 •fftwi^ with AC. 218. 10 Wift with B. 221. 7 l[f{« i. o. 
wA: 222. 8 •f^h with AC. 222. 9 •qf^lMm hat been altered 
into •TrftwrwWW. 228. 8 W*^ wftwrWIIJ with B. 225. 10 W WffilwWt 
UTirwr. 220. 8 •mflrll with C. 227. 4 w om. 228. 8 •wnk* with 
B, ^f^lWVWV* with B. 228. 5 •WflTfvr* with B. 228. 11 •ftflf 
irWTW with AC. 229. 4 •wftf* with the other M88., Umh with ACi 
22!). 5 ^^ om. with B. 229. 14 ^wm^ i- o. •^'W^f. 280. 6, 7 •HIT*. 
TWT* with AC (the correct reading). 231. 12 wflplnf. 231. 18 WOT- 
WTW ^Wi WTUTT WWfH WW ^H^W TWI WTW. 282. 7 •^^ i. o. •^^ 282. 

11 ^rf^:inw. 288. 1 wrw^WWtUT* with B. 284. 9 w9w with AC. 285. 6 
tnnmwnw^* with B. 236. 2 •wWV i. o. •WW. 286. 10 w^l Hf*. 
287. 4 on the margin: wf^WWWTWTWIWrflcfH 'ITWTWrt. 287.8 W 'f 
with the other MSS. 288. 8 W^RTWt W1 with the pther M8S. 288. 4 
^fHwTWt i. o. ^*5rfHMTW:. 238. 6 wAn with the other MSS. 280. 18 
vnn^* i. o. ^nwwwr 240. 1 a om. 240. 8 W *ltilf*wniwtftfll i. o. 
wPfT!. 241.9 •Wff^R* i. o. •Wrtrw*. 242.2 m« om., W^IWYWIW- 
inn{ om. 243. 1 ^W* om. with B. 214. 4 l^f^WlWWI with B. 244. 
5 o^^Wi: with thA other MSS. 241. 12 fif •. 246. 6 TIfWTW with 
AB. 240. 10 •^twfWTW* with B. 247. 9,10 W^ WPf^^qwtmn with 
B. 249.8 W^ini with AC. 249.9 iPltw with B. 249.10 

.f^X\^l with AC. 251. 14 fj^n. 261. 16 ^wH»miiw irw ^^ f>i. 

252. 10 ^"\W qiW with C. 252. 11 wiWf* i. o. W«^i|^fl(« with B. 
252. 14 tl^WTW. 253. 6 ^To i. o. ^. 253. 18 •^f* with AC. 254. 2 
vninw!^* with B. 256.2 f^ with B. 256. 11 wnmn with B. 



3fi6. 12 •WKm Wl 2C8. 1 sxra twice wiUi D. 268. 5 (f^i tdl with 
B. 368.7 i]« 9i«l'> U'QV com. 2GS.13 tf<rn.I<l. befon^fii. 2t)0. 
1 .fwuftnmj. 20U.7 *tW\' witU B. 200.8 *Wlfq will. IJ. 2Cl,8 
•*T^nii^fl^tftl 261.5 -g^w witli n. 2(il.B ftrWTWW- 2iJ2,6 
it add. before im. 202. 7 f^flraiVKSV^* . 2G3. 10 fi|:firpfi 2U8. 
]0 "(amig^rewr^. 2CS. Jl g^«a<«i with B. 2«9,0 .WTlfip Willi 
tlia othor MS3. 271. 10 «t» i. o •^. wltli B. 272. 13 fntv 271. 
T'ltnilf^ni. 271.12 .n«TO««R(. 275- 1 W i, o, B*/. 275.0 
•Wlftw fit with B. 275. lU n'vrm ^'- 270. 3 .ft^l?jll.. 277. 

18 n»w "■ o. snowm. 270. i «ft*i™nt. 2so. lo .ftftma. with 

BO. 28Q.8 ilIilllB.. 282.4 .^J^r^ witli B. 282.11, J2 WtnfWJW* 
•fMnp om. witli B, 28i.2 snim^iiWJTB^. 284.8 -Vllt" witli H. 
28*. 14 »WXITH^W' •villi the oilier MSS. 285.7 ^ftS^Wlft*. 

255.8 itw "Jil I'Bloro IB^f will' B, »(riii:. i, o. >^|«> wiil> B. 285. 

10 wi«ti!nit4'inwt. 255. u*f^nqii witi< itu. 2S5. Uvmniw, 

nnd^ wit1> C. 287.3 oo^q:. 2»7.7 •&#)• willi tie otli«r MSS. 

287.9 .«nwiqit«*Ii. 287, n apijftqi. 2S7 12 oto. »Jwiiy* Itli«W 
witli AC. 2b9.7,8f^^^reT^IW«rqR«rawiJt. 289.13 "tR«. willi 
BO. 200.6 .ft. om. 2U0,y qi&tiwi «iHi AG, 2i>l.GH^iq«- 
■mr om, with B, t^ oin. witb U, 2U1.G fli^S tf1«q» with It. 
2fll. 10 im om, 202. 7 -^Miqi Willi B- 292. 1 1 fii^r. nilti AC. 
282.13 .f«qtft»nfl«re«. 2U2.5 .^q«fii.. 2&2.6 wft^rfiwH". 
E9i. 12 *mTi witl. B. 290 1 wreqfif. will. B. 296. 2 .<8%Wftft»- 
9V 297.6 v»*Tf^,il«l^ara}WW«l -Wisiiwr. 298.9 .mq. om. 
beforo ^qafl. willi B, qil^Wi?! «itli B. L'ii'J S .^ifri wf^n( 299. 
7 tf^ 0111. Willi AC. 300.2 mm:. SOO.U qqnit adJ. after nqnt. 
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00RRK0TI0N8 Of THB PM88. 



tt 
It 

(t 



t, 1. 6 rond * himself ' inttMul of ' myielf .' 

1 1* " s' 4 } ^'^^ ^"^ ^^^ itroket. 

68, „ 18 rood li^a intte«d of Iifya. 
,, „ 88 „ vcJknpabhAvcJ^ „ „ vahnyabkApmh, 
,1 64, „ 88 pat a comma between ' iheie ' and ' then.' 
„ 67, „ 16 read ' anrealitj ' instead of ' on-realitj.' 
„ 80, „81 „ 'LiAgapnrl^a' „ „ *Li9gapiirA^^' 
„ 80, „88 „ 'B'a&kara' „ „ *8'a^kara.' 

„ 94, „ 87 blot oat the bracket. 
„ 06, „ 88 pot a bracket after ' prinoiplee.* 
„ 188, „ 88 read ' does ' instead of 'doeit.' 
„ 184, „ 80 blot oat the braokete. 

„ 188, „ 1 read ' acqaiesoenoe' instead of ' aqniesoenoe.* 
„ 160, „ 89 pat a colon instead of the semioolon before ' beoaase.* 
,.166, .,88 ^ C'onlj.' 

" 170 " ^81^^ ^ comma after 

9t M M 88 / 

„ „ „ 81 read atipraio^a instead of alijpra$am0m. 
„ 171, „ 6 blot oat tho comma after ' reqoired.' 

•t H H P^^ <^ comma after ' meditation.' 

„ 186, „ 18 read ' moath ' instead of ' month.' 

ft It II 88 „ ' at ' „ * ot.' 

„ 191, „ 18 pot a comma after ' oonoomitatod.' 

„ 198, „ 8 read 'against' instead of 'againss.' 

„ 194, at the top read V. 89, 80. 

II 11 1 1- 87 pat a comma after ' principle.' 

„ 800. „ 84 read l{« instead of ik. 

,,808, „ 81 „ iahkd „ „ iaifkd, 

,,206, „ 86 „ li^^ „ „ lifys. 

„ 816, „ 18 pat " at the end of the line. 

„ „ , „ 87 read ' [The malUplicity of sools] ' instead of ' The maltipU* 

city [of seals] '. 
„ 819, „ 88 pot a comma instead of the semicolon. 
„ 239, „ 86 blot oat tho comma after ' which.' 
„ 246, „ 87 disjoin ' natare of i' 
„ 267. „ 19 read * Thorefore * instead of ' Therfore.' 
„ 259. ,.16 pat tho words ' or impression, Mifitltdra' in sqaaro brackets. 
,. 2G6, ,. 86 blot oat the comma after ' arises.' 
„ 269, „ 11 road ' the ' before * 



276, I. 18 blot ODt ■' after ' etc.' 
iS3, „ S3 pot ' aftor ' poo|)la.' 
ESS, „ 8 pat A ooiuiuB uftor ' Uattar.' 
£67, „ 12 blot ODt thft linickot after ' dironlt;.' 
„ , „ ai road ' BvotUr.' iantead tit ' SretUr.' 



291, „ 83 
297, „ 18 



i»,jil 



> 



prataiijiit. 
O. 
,. ]■ 

' Here by.' 
an-ooDDeotod.' 



298, „ 21 „ ■ Hereby ' „ 
803, „ 89 „ 'nncoaDHCted' 
„ 301, „ 80 put a ooimna after ' lord.' 
ThU liat of errata hoa beooma rogratUibly long. I ahoald bars beon abia 
■eooro a greater typograpliiuul acooraoy to tbia volomB, it I ooold haTt ti 
more tban a single proof ray aolf. 
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VarABnTti Rmfitl (Text) Vol. I, Frwc. !->«, Vol. II, Faio. 1—4, Vol. III. 
Foac. 1— 3ffl/6/eiich .. .. ., ., Ri. 

Pari^ara, Institutei of (Engliih) .. •• 

•Pingala Chhanda^ Siiira, (Text) Faac. 11 (3/6/ each 
Prikrita I^ktha^am, (Toxt) Fa«c. I 
Prithir4| Riaan, (Text) Part I. Fasc. I, Pari II, Fa«s. I— V (^ /6/ eaon 

Ditto (Engliah) Part II, Faao. I 

Sihitya DarfMipa, (Engliih) Faic. I— IV @ /6/ each 
•SAma Veda 8an.hit£, (Text) Voli. I.Faac.S— 10; II, l-«; III, | -7; 

IV, 1—6; V, 1—8, (B /e/ each 
•Sankara Vijaya, (Text) Fa«o. II and III (? /6/ each 
S4nkhya Aphorisfna of Kapila, (Engltah) Faao. I and 1 1 ^ /A/ each 
'^^nkhya Pravachana Bhaahya. Faao. HI (Bngliah profaee only) 
Snnkhya Rntra Vritti (Toxt) Faac. I— IV @ /6/ each 

Ditto (Engliah) Faao. I 

'darva Darlana Sangraha, (Text) Faao. II 
Sraata Sutra of Apaatamba, (Text) Faao. I— XII (§ /6/ each 
Ditto I^tyiyana (Text) Faac. I~IX (§ /6/ each 

Ditto S&nkhiyana (Text) Vol. I, Fa«i. 1—7, Vol. II, Faao. 

1—3, (8/6/ each 
S'ri Bhiahyam, (Text) Faac. I— III (§ /6/ each 
SiMintn Snitfhit^ (English) Faac. I and 111 ^ /12/ each . . 
ruittiriya Aranya (Text) Faac. I— XI @ /6/ each 

• Ditto Saqihiti. (Text) Faac. IX— XXXV @ /6/crtch .. 
Ditto Priti^akhya, (Text) Faac. I— II I @ /6/ each 

• Ditto and Aitareya Upaniahada, (Text) Faac. II and III ^ ft/ ^,toh 
TandyA Brahmapa, (Text) Faac. I— XIX @ /6/ each 
Tattva OliintAraai^i, (Text) Vol. I, Faao. 1—9 i Vol. II, 1—3 ^/6/ '^aoh 
Tnl'Bi Sat'aai, (Text) Faao. I— III f» /6/ each . . 

• r Jttara Naiahada, ( Text ) Faac. 1 II, V— X 1 1 (^ /6/ each . . 
Uvftimgadaaio, (Toxt and EngHah) Faao. I— VI (^/12/ 
Vnralm Piir^ina, (Toxt) Faao. I— XIII ® /6/ each 
Viyii riitina, (Toxt) Vol. I, Faac. 1—6; Vol. II, Fiuic I 7, f^ 

/n/ each . • . • . • 

Vislinu Rmriti, (Toxt) Faac. I— II (^ /6/ each 
Viviidilratnakara, (Text) Faac. I— VII @ /6/ each 
Vrihanniradiya Pari^a, (Text) Faac. 1—6 @ /6/ 

Tibetan Seriet. 
PngSam Thi B'iA, Faao. 1—2 (g 1/ each 
RtogA brjofl <2pag hkhri S'iff (Tibetan A Sana.), Vol. I, Faao. 

Vol. II, Faac. 1 @ 1/ 
Sher.Phyin Vol. I, Fasc. 1—6, Vol. II, 1—2 @ 1/ each .. 

Arnhie and Pernian Seriet, 
Xin-i.Akbar(, (Text) Faac. I— XXII (g 1/eaoh 

Ditto (Engliah) Vol. I, Faac. 1 -7, Vol. II, Faac. 1—3 
Akbamimah, with Index, (Text) Faac. I— XXXVII O 1/each 

• Alamgimainah, with Index. (Toxt) Faac I— XIII (^ /6/ each ' 
Arabic Bibliography by Dr. A. Sprcnger 
BftdBhahnaraah with Indox. ( rext) Faac. 1— XIX (^ /6/oarh 
Catalogue of tho Persian Books and Mannaoripta in the Library of the 

Apiatic flocioly of Bongal, Faac. 1 .. .. ,, 

Dictionary of Arabic Technical Tflrraa, and Appendix, Faac. I -XXI (4 
1/ each .• •• •• •• •• •• 

Farhang i-Uaahidi (Text), Faac. I— XIV (^ 1/each 
Fihrish-i-Tuai. or, Tusy'* li^t of Shy'ah Booka, (Text) Faao. I -IV r^ 
/1 2/ each .. •• •• •• •• •• 

Futdb-wl-Sham Waqidi, (Text) Faac. I— IX (^ /6/ each 

Ditto Ax4di',(Text)Fa8C.I— IV@/6/each 

Haft Asman, Hiatory of the Peraian hlanaawi. (Text) Faac. I 
History of the Galipha, (Engliah) Faac. I— VI 3 /!«/ eaoh 
Iqbalnimah.i-Jahangiri, (Toxt) Faac 1— HI ^ /6/eaoh 
Ifabfth. with Supplement, (Text) Faao. I— V O /ll/ oaoh .• 
MasVir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, Faac. 1-9, Vol. II, 1—9, Vol. III. 1-9 

(fi l(\l each •• •• •• •• •• 

Maghiii of WaqidC, (Text) Faac. I— V @ /6/ each .. .• 

^ Tlio olbrr Fn^cicnli of thcae worka are oot of atock, and complete oopis 

cannot Ikj Biipfilicd. 
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UuiiUkk»b-nl Tiwitillili, (T»U Fk«(i. [~XV «> 'i tntl, 
UiinloUiab.Ul-l.iilili. (TcKI) l''iiK 1-XlX i« ,•>, onnh „ 
Miii>UUi>Vul-T«wtiIU(ICi>iiU.h) I'd. 11, U.<K..I^V(it/Ji;i.) 
Uu'ltit'i-'AluuiKiiI |T»l), K(i«'. I- VI (^ /tl/ cnoh 



Bir«fa-i.8alilfD. (Tn() F«ic. 1-IV @< |G/ I'neli 
Buf Atr'* Itqin.on tLs Usagsiie Bdunoi t>[ th* Komn. with Siiii|>li>iBHnt. 
<T«it) Vmo.II. VII— X @ l/Hch .. 

Ditto (KiielUii) V..H. I -XIV (fl!/ll/ oRvh .. .. 

T*»(il|-i-D«lUql,(T^xtM-, ! 1\ -: 'fl'ua.* 

Ti)iUl-i-ru<)uUl>i, >^r.~^ '. < " KXt] Fuc. I— V (« /»/ eaoti 

'I'lrikb-i-C'ddiSl.ii;. I . . . M.^tJ FuK i— Vli^ /(./ •uek 

T*n AnelODt Arabii: I'. . i ,, .. ,. 

WUoIUii.(n.rrfl.ti I'-.., I V ..: i; ..,:i, „ 

ZafurKlmcb, Vul. I, Kux..-. 1- IX, V.;l. II. Fuic. I— Till (« /U/eac)!.. 

Tiiink-i'Jfthiiigfri (Kugliib) Frbc. 1 



T<V llu 



iSIATIO SOOIETY'S I'lJBI.lCATJONS 
.HOHKii. Vuli. VII. IX loXI; Vol* XIII .nJ XVII 

Volt. XIX Hlllt XX (U /lO/ HIIUII .. 



Ditto luJBito Vol,, I-XVJII 

PiiuuBKuifiai uf Iha Aniatic HoriDly froiu IMSJ to Itieti (lucl.j ^,0' |.at 
No. , kad fiom 18T0 to d*U is ,W pn iit, 

JoUKHAt-ol tlis AatUJc Sovivty fur 1813 (13). ISII (IS). l(>t<t (li). 

)8«« (»). I8(T (l-J), leiS (l-JI, ISfiu (7), 1B:H (7). IH6T jlO. 

ItbS H). I8S1 (4), 1BC£(GJ, I8UI (6), lUbQ (B), INSIl (T), I<KIT 10). 

ISaa (6), 180S (8], IbTO [H). ISTI (/). ISI'i (8). I»7;>(B), 1874 O). 

1876 ni. IBID (7). 1877(9), IBTB (8). IBTu (71. 1»B" (H). lAHl <7), 

IBBi(S). IBBB (6). IBS! ((Ij, ItktC (11} lSB<i (8), 1887(7). IXiSB 7), 

1689 (10). I81KI (11), ^ 1/B [lur N». to Si.WiiUn m.J ^ S/ yet K.i. 

to Kan-SuWrilierk. 
A'. L. rhtJltmftHcitUiti«hr»ikthfitHlituHiHUii^ti<a.iHtatl> rubfni. 
UeBUuwy llaiiawotthu lloMi«tvb«* uf the S<u:ioty rrum I7IM— 1883 .- 
tinntinil Cuncinghuiii'* Arvhivol<>H>>'Hl Mirvoy I<u)H>rt fnr ISSt-OI (KkUr 

Ko.. J. A. B. U . 1861) ,. 
T).^.,|.u1.J'gri.lulL,uij,.- cjI' llu^lilei 111 llu- Jliucum of Lbo Ad.llc ^i^.i. I> 

il ^■.l ■ ■ I ■. - II.. ItiliB) 
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AM' OM'AINAKI.K riMU 

TUB S0DISTV8 LONDUN AUKNT8. MUSSllS. KHGAN PAUL, TllKNCU, 

TlibllNICU 1 (It)., 1,1). 

pATtllNOSTBR HdUHK, CuiKINU CllOUt IlOAP, LOhUOH, W. C. 



Ce.«ylil$ 



I t/lkf. 



UifA <ri 



UlUUOrillCUA IKiJICA.' 



. .. „ ... . „. . wt-fa ... 

l!.i.l.;«ai (Tw.lJ r«.>. I- ri ,. 
A|.iiurliiii*uf 8<lo4il}i>.<Eueli>A) Fiuo 1 
Ai>btMihMrikifrft]gai>irBiniU. (Tvili I^Mo. 1- VI (^ /«/ Meb 
Afta'kiilynkft, (Toitl Fum. I-V i$ /U/ •iwli .,, 
ATvlin>K«liMUU. fUniti, i>i«l TilniiiM) Vol. I, Va»B. t-lll] Vid. U. raw. 

IS 1/ 
•Bli^xitt, (Tail) Pmc. ll-VlIl^/O/oiuiti ,,. 
Ilruhn.,. a£ira.(KiiKlii>l<l b-uiiu. r .. 
nrihwiii«vul4.(Ti«t) Fiu*. I ■lV(ff,ll( oui-li ,. 
■Briliwll'BriiiB furiitm. ''text,' Fuhr. 1— 111 \g ,'ONiih'I[ 

BrUi«I»o.u>iik»Ui>»i.»lm<liB..«n.h| Fttw. II-lll ^ lOl iMih 
Cl>siI*p>l)>i-Clmi>.lriHl»y. N>1uLu, iTual) »-ii<w. II— III ^ /O/ mli 
CliaturviUKK Cliinlatiii>t>i iTuilj Vuli. 1. Fow. 1 11 j U, I—iSj HL 

Purl 1, r^H^' 1 I" i'.iit n, Ki-D. i-u^*/)t'.i<u-i. .„ .. z 

■CM,.. I ■ . ^: ■ ..I (K.iylishlFiim.. II 

(J„j..,'' ■ Ml |.'a«-. 1-11 
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Prnkritrt LnknlmriRin, (Text) Fnno. I ... ... R«. 1 8 

rnrn8nniRmri»i,(Toxt» Vol. I, Fnsr. 1— 8; Vol. II, Faac. 1—6; Vol. Ill, 

Fnw\ 1 — 4 (fh 1^1 caoli 
riir»>arn, Initiitnt^^M of (Englidli) 

BVaiihv Riifm of Aim^lnmlm, (Toxt) Fane. I- XII (^ /fl/ each 
Ditto Lntjiijiiim, (Text) Fnw. I- IX ^ /fl/ each... 

Ditto RVmklmynna, (Text) Vol. I, Foec. 1-7; Vol. II, Fmo. 1 

— 4 ^ /6/ ofirli ... 
•R«iim Vr«lft San liitn, (Tcxti Vols. 1, Fabc. 5—10; II, 1— fl ; III, 1—7; 

IV, l-«; V, 1-R, (n^ /fl/pncli Fane. 
Rnnkhvn Sutra Vritti, (Toxt) Fane. I— IV (» /fl/ each 

Ditto f KnpliRh) Frbc. I A II ... 

Snhityrt Darpana, (Kn^linli) Fa«c. I — IV (fi> j^l each 
•Saiiknra Vijnya, (Text) Fasr. II and III (ift> /O/ each 
•S^fikhya rravnrliana Uhanliva. Fa«c. Ill (Eng:lish preface onlj) 
R'ri nhoBliyam, (Text) Fa80. I—III ^ /fl/ each ... 
Rinnita Sau^hitfl, (En«r. ) Faf»c. I A II (??> /I2/ each 
Tnittiriva Arnnva, (Text) Farfc. II— XI ^ /(M each 
• Dilfo* Sairhita, (T.»xt) FaRc. IX -XXXVI (» /fl/ each ... 
Tjindyn Ilralimana, (Text) FaBc. I— XIX (» /fl/ each 
Tattva Chintama^i, (Text) Vol. l.Faac. 1—9, Vol. II, Faac. 1— 10 (» /O/ 

eacli 
Tiiln Rnrwii, (Text) Fnnc. I— III (??•/«/ each ..'. !.. 

•Uttara Naigharla, (Text) FaBC. Ill, V— XII ^ /fl/ each ... 
IJvMgnj^aclaRiio, (RaiiBkrit niul Rn^liRli) Fane. I — VI ^ /12/ 
Varnha Puriina, (Text) Fane. I— XIII ^ /fl/ each 
V^yu Pnrnna, (Text) Vol. I, Fasc. 2—6; Vol. II, Fasc. 1—7, (g /6/ 

ench FaPC. ... 
Viplmii Sniriti, (Text) Fate. I— II ^ /fl/ each ... 
VivMiiaratnnkara, (Text) Faac. I— VII @ /fl/ each 
Vrihannnradiya PurAna, (Text) Faao. I— VI @ /6/ 

Tibetan Series, 

Vusi-^wm Till S'iA, Fane. 1-2 ^ 1/each 

Rhtr Pliyin. V..I. I, Fjvuc. 1 5; Vol. II, Fane. 1—2 ^ 1/ each 
ntMj:> Irynl ffpaK /iklni S'ifi (Tib. A Sans.) Vol. I, Fasc. 1— III ; Vol. II. 
rnpc. 1 (rf' 1/eacli ... ... . ... 

Arithic and Perfian Series. 

'.Mnnijrnnfinmh, with Indox, (Toxt» Fasc. I— XIII @ /fl/ each 
Mil iAkJ.riri. (Trxtl Fapr. I - XXII (??> 1/ each... 

DitfM (KnKlinli) Vol. I, Fasc. I-VII, Vol. II, Fasc. 1—6. Vol. Ill 

r<i7^i.i ••• ... ..• ..• ,«, ,,, 

AkliniiiiintMli, with- Indc'v, (Tnxt) Fuse. 1 — XXXVII (^ 1/ each 
Aral>i<* Hil»li»»jirrnpltv, !»v Dr. A. Spronj^or 
H.ulsh.nianinli wilbhuU-x. (Trxf ) Fum-. 1- XIX (a^ KSI each 
Cii(nl<>L'iu* iif tlie PciHian Hookg and Mannscripts in the Library of the 

AfiiMHc Society of nonpal. Faw\ 1 A II ... ... ... 2 

Dirli..ii:uy of Arabic T«H"Iiniral Terms, and Ap;>cndtx, Faac. I — XXI 

(" I «:i<'b .. 

FniliMMv; i llnshidf (Text). Fasc. I- XIV (f^ 1/ earli 

liloisl. i ImpI, or, IVi^vHlistof Rliy'ah Hooks, (Text) Fasc. I— IV @ 

liHi'ti. Ml sinim WrMit.ii. rr,.xn Fmm,.. i ix (J^' 'fl/ .mm-Ii 

IHflM .\/.'uli. rirxt) Vxwr. I - IV (ft ,{M ouch 

II:ff Astirin. IhVfc.rv of the IN'mian Manpawi, (Text) Fasc. I 
lii'-loiN of f!i(» ( iilipliH, (Kn^ilisli) Faw. I — VI (ri^ /I2, each 
l«|l. iIikiimmIi i-.l:ili(i?iL'in, (Text > I'asc. I III («' /fl/ each 
l^vil '1. \. itii Siippltin.nf. (T'^xt) r»l Fuse. (^ /I2/ ea<li 
M.. .vi, nl IniMrn, Vol. I, Fiivr. 1 - 1), Vol. II, Fasc. 1-0; Vol. Ill, l-IO 

(' •> •lull 

MM!/hR7i ..f Wnipdi'. (Toxt) Fasc. I — V (ft /fl/ oiich 
Miiiitiil.liiih III Tawniikli, (Tfxt) Faw. I - XV (rr /fl'each ... 
MuntMkliMJ. Ill lawnrikh. (Kn^liBb) Vol. II, Faac. 1—6 ^ /1 2/ each ... 

* TIm^ oth'T Fiuictculi uf thcso works are out of stuck, aud complete copies cannot l>e 

siippliiMl. 
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IX (n-,ii'om.|i 



T"!. il-i-NiituHT. - I I \ '■ ■■ 1. ... ... I 

IHUO (K..,''- !■■'■■ I ■ ■■■ ■ • ■ '■!' ... .. If* 

T*rikli-i-FW«8liil.i..i ■■■.. .1 .1 .1 i^ .: . , :■ . i .. .. I— VIl (g /B'nBcti X 

TiriL1i-i<UaiUiw|t, I'l'^ti 1 .. i I i. ..,3 

TilrIUi-i-F£r.»uihil.l. i-t f!l..MiM I sii .J \i(,;i' ^r . K,,,,., l—V @i ,(t/mu-h I 

Ten Ai'uiant Arabin r<Hiiiiii, fuai:. I ... ... ... 1 

Wi« o lUinin, (Tinll Fimw. i-V ^ /ll/ .-ml, .„ „. ... 1 

ZarunUDinh, Vol. I, ^'uno. 1-U. Vol. 1 r, b\«u. 1—8 & /O/ oach ... « 

Tuiuk-i-Jkhkngirf, tEiitf.) I^uio, f .,, ,.. ... „, <l 

ASIATIC SQClETVa i'tJUl.ICATlUNa, 
. AniATic Bkhkikciiko. VoUVtl, IXl. 
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